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WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity by the 
proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


This Unique White Powder is of inestimable value 

in’ PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE TEETH, 

STRENGTHENING THE Gums, and in imparting a DeLI- 

NS CATE FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. It eradicates Tartar 

MB be-ON Bee \w\ from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and 

\\ olishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

ODONTO \s eee ae ‘eeevneee, Its ANTISEPTIC ak Gams 

} SCORBUTIC PROPERTIES exercise a highly beneficial and 

salutary influence; they arrest the further progress of 

the decay of Teeth, induce a healthy action of the Gums, 

and cause them to assume the brightness and colour 

Loin ssar ae Saias indicative of perfect soundness; while, by confirming 

20.HattonGarden, > IJ their adhesion to the Teeth, they give unlimited enjoy- 

ment and fresh zest to appetite, by perpetuating effective 

and complete mastication. It speedily removes those 

ravages which children sustain in the Teeth owing to the improper use of sweet and acid 
substances. 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever 
known, Row.anps’ OponTo has for a long series of years occupied a distinguished place 
at the Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout Europe; while the general 
demand for it at once announces the favour in which it is universally held. 


Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
>> Ask for ‘‘ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 





RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, 
Perfected and exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
-round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d, Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
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In 8vo., with a Portrait and two Fac-similes, price 14s. 
HE LIFE OF RICHARD PORSON, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
‘University of Cambridge from 1792 to 1808. By the Rev. Joun Sextsy Watson, 
M.A., M.R.S.L. 
London; LonoMAN, GREEN, Loneman, and RoBerts. 





Now ready, in 4to., with Nine Plates, price 15s., cloth, 
(OLLECTAN EA ARCH ZOLOGICA: Papers communicated to the British 
Archeological Association. Vou. I., Part I. 
Also in 8vo., with twenty-six Plates and other Illustratiens, price 31s. 6d. 
JOURNAL -.OF PROCEEDINGS FOR 1860. 


London: Loneman, GreEN, Loneman, and Roserts. 





In square Feap. 8vo., with a Map, geologically coloured, and ninety-six Illustrations drawn 
and engraved on the wood by the Author, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
WEEK AT THE LAND’S END. By J. T. Buient, Author of ‘ An- 
cient Crosses and other Antiquities of Cornwall:’’ assisted, in Ornithology, by 
E. H. Ropp, Esq.; in Ichthyology, by R. Q. Coucn, Esq., M.R.C.S.; and in Botany, by 
J. Raurs, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
London: Lonoman, GREEN, LonGMAN, and RoBerRtTs. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In seven Vols., Post 8vo., price 42s. cloth, or separately, 6s. each, 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES the 
SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord Macautay. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of 
James the Second. Library Edition of the first Four Volumes. Vors. I. and II., 8vo., 
price 32s. ; Voxs, III. and IV., 8vo., price 36s. 


THE FIFTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of LORD MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, edited by his Sister, Lady TreveLyan, with a copious 
INDEX. 8vo., price 12s, 

London: Loneaman, GREEN, Lonoman, and Roserts. 








Just published, in Post 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 
AEDMON. THE FALL of MAN or PARADISE LOST of CAEDMON, 


translated in Verse from the Anglo-Saxon: With a new metrical arrangement of the 
lines of part of the original Text, and an Introduction on the Versification of Caedmon. By 
Wittram H. F, Bosanquet, Esq. 

“No Englishman has a right to be indifferent | amongst the minor minstrelsy of the day. He has 
to the poems of Caedmon. There does not appear | shewn admirable skill in rendering the severe sim- 
to be any reason to doubt that Milton took directly | plicity of the Whitby monk’s poem. He has not 
from Caedmon. We may thank Mr. Bosanquet for | only shewn himself a faithful translator in the 
his useful book.” — Guardian. skill with which he has brought out this quality of 

“Mr. Bosanquet’s very meritorious translation | old-world simplicity, but he has elucidated his 
of Caedmon’s Epic ought hardly to be classed | author.”—John Bull. 

London; Loneman, Green, LONGMAN, and RoBeERTs. 
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Just ready, Feap. 8vo., cloth lettered, price 5s. 


Hn Introduction to the Studp of 
Gothic Architecture. 


By JOHN HENRY PARKER, F-.S.A. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 170 Illustrations. 





NOTICES. 

‘The attention which of late years has been given to Gothic Architecture, especially by 
men who are not professional architects, renders necessary some sure and safe guide to the 
study of the art. Such a book is that by Mr. Parker, a second edition of which has just 
made its appearance. The new matter and illustrations, incorporated with the old, combine 
to make it the most comprehensive and practically useful treatise upon the subject which 
can be placed in the hands of any one desirous of being taught the principles of Gothic 
structure. It was written, as the author says, not so much ‘ for architects as for their em- 
ployers, the gentry and clergy of England.’ ”’—Arét Journal. 


“ By a careful and diligent study of its pages, a reader ‘previously wholly ignorant of 
architecture would acquire an available knowledge of a study which is rapidly becoming 
very general with all persons who lay claim or aspire to be considered well-informed; while 
a person who possesses the most advanced knowledge in the subject will welcome this 
agreeable handbook and invaluable summary of dates.... It is a book of facts, not of 
theories and fancies; technicalities have been rendered easily intelligible, and during the 
coming summer we should recommend no person to visit a cathedral or an abbey ruin, at 
home or abroad, without this volume in his portmanteau, or, better still, with its contents 
committed to memory.”—Literary Gazette. 


“We are very glad to have the opportunity of welcoming the re-issue of Mr. Parker’s 
admirable little book on Gothic Architecture....A better introduction to the study of 
Gothic Architecture could not be placed in the student’s hands,”"—Spectator, April 20, 
1861. 


“ The study of Gothic Architecture has made such wonderful progress during the last 
twenty-five years, and has now become so popular, that we are led to wonder how it could 
have lain dormant so long. ...The volume may be pronounced a complete and compre- 
hensive grammar of Gothic Architecture, furnishing everything that the beginner can 
desire.”— Bookseller, April 26, 1861. 


“This clear and comprehensive manual has become so general a favourite that any 
recommendation of it at this time would be quite out of date.... The work contains some 
very interesting notices of foreign Gothic, and is altogether so complete a manual that the 
student who has mastered its contents will find himself thoroughly conversant with the 
principles of this beautiful art and the course of their historical development.”’—Chester 
Courant, April 24, 1861. 


“Tt is needless to say, considering the source from which it emanates, that the book is 
well got up. The illustrations are extremely good, and are profusely scattered over the 
volume. It is of a convenient size, and will no doubt prove an acceptable companion to 
many asummer tourist. ‘The book,’ as Mr. Parker says, ‘is one of facts, not of theories, 
or fancies,’ and in this lies one of its great merits. We can heartily recommend it to the 
young student of architecture, and we are confident that any one who masters this readable 
little volume will not only follow in his architectural pursuits, when he closes it, but will be 
led on deeper in the fascinating study.”— English Churchman, May 2, 1861. 
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Notices (continued), 


“The writing, printing, and abundant illustrations of this little volume, the first edition 
of which appeared some years back, leave little to be desired, as a careful and complete, 
though popular account of the successive developments of architecture, since Roman times, 
in England, with a closing chapter on the parallel stages of progress and decline in the 
French, German, and Italian styles.’’—Globe, May 13, 1861. 


“Mr. Parker, the author of this little book, has laboured long and lovingly to diffuse 
more correct notions on this important subject, and to this and other works that have ap- 
peared, the greater prevalence of a correct taste, particularly in Gothic Architecture, is 
mainly to be attributed. ... An amateur may acquire from this little book a great deal of 
useful and very accurate historical as well as architectural information.”—Nottingham 
Journal, May 17. 


“Mr. Parker has done his work well. We have long looked, and looked in vain, for a book 
which might be read with interest by the scholar, and with benefit by the student; one 
which would be both a text-book and a primer. This is the character of Mr. Parker's little 
book. The learned archeologist will find in it much to gratify him, while the learner cannot 
fail to become learned if he will add observation to reading. With this guide in his hand, 
indeed, any man may understand our churches; and thus find, if not sermons, certainly 
history, perhaps not less useful and more entertaining, in stones.””—Gloucester Chronicle. 


‘ As a valuable guic'e to the study of (to our mind) the noblest style of architecture in 
the world, we earnestly recommend this excellent book. Nearly 200 neat wood-engravings 
illustrate the arches, buttresses, mouldings, &c., of the various periods and the different 
national modifications of Gothic Architecture.’”’— Hastings and St. Leonard’s News, May 3. 


“For completeness, compactness, and beauty in typography and woodcut illustrations 
has never been surpassed, if equalled. More than two hundred fine illustrations adorn the 
work, which will be found a complete handbook to the study of what must be regarded as 
our national style of architecture.”—Manchester Courier, May 4, 1861. 


“The study of architecture is no longer confined to a select few. Within the last few 
years architectural and archeological societies have done much to popularize it, and a know- 
ledge of architecture is now so essentially a portion of anything approaching what is termed 
a liberal education, that many who are ignorant of, affect to be acquainted with it. This is 
the first sign of a better state of things with reference to this subject, for it is invariably 
found that when men learn to be ashamed of their ignorance they have taken the first step 
on the road to knowledge. ... To those who are disposed to enter upon the study of the 
subject, as well as to those who are well acquainted with it, no more desirable companion 
can be had than Mr. Parker’s ‘ Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture,’ a work 
as useful to the mere learner as it is interesting to the more advanced.”—Northampton 
Herald, May 18, 1861. 


‘In the present work the historical periods of Gothic Architecture are clearly traced, and 
the distinctive characters of each style pourtrayed with a master hand. The chapters are 
not exclusively devoted to English architecture, but the French and continental Gothic 
occupies a considerable portion of the book... . There is a mass of valuable information 
compressed within a small space.’”,—Cambridge Chronicle. 





In the Press. 


Inspiration and Interpretation : 
Seven Sermons preached before the University of Oxford; with an Introduction, being an 
Answer to a Volume entitled “ESSAYS and REVIEWS.” By the Rev. JOHN W. 
LURGON, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, and Select Preacher. 8vo. 
OXFORD; AND 377, STRAND, LONDON: J. H. AND JAS, PARKER. 
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9. H. and J. Parker's Aco Publications. 








Christian Vestiges of Creation. 
By WILLIAM SEWELL, D.D., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. Post 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


A Letter on the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, 


Addressed to a Student. By WILLIAM SEWELL, D.D., Late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 8vo., sewed, price 3s. 


Sermons on the Beatitudes, 


With others mostly preached before the University of Oxford; to which is added a Preface 
relating to the recent volume of “ Essays and Reviews.” By the Rev. GEO. MOBERLY, 
D.C.L., Head Master of Winchester College. Second Edition, 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


Some Remarks on “ Essays and Reviews.” 


Being the Revised Preface to the Second Edition of “Sermons on the Beatitudes,” by 
GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., Head Master of Winchester College. 8vo., sewed, 2s. 


The Reviewers Reviewed and the Essayists Criticised: 


An Analysis and Confutation of each of the Seven “Essays and Reviews.” (Reprinted 
from the Lirgrary CuvrcHMAN.) 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD JELF, B.D., late Student and Censor of Christ Church. 
Third Edition, enlarged and improved, with an additional Index to the Constructions of 
the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. Third Edition, 2 vols., 8vo., price £1 10s., cloth. 


Oxford Pocket Classics. 


Texts, with Short English Notes for the Use of Schools. 
Livy, Books XXI.—XXIV. 
16mo., price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Cicero, Orationes in Catilinam. 


16mo., sewed, 1s. 


Cicero, Oratio pro Milone. 


16mo., sewed, 1s. 


Cesar de Bello Gallico, Books I.—III. 


16mo., sewed, 1s. 





In the Press. 


The “ Essays and Reviews.” 


MESSRS. J. H. and JAS. PARKER beg to announce that they have in the Press 
a Volume of Replies to the “ Essays and Reviews.” The following are the names of 
the contributors as far as can at present be announced :— 


THE REV. DR. GOULBURN, THE REV. DR. H. J. ROSR, 
THE REV. DR. HEURTLEY, THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH, 
THE REV. DR. IRONS, &e. &e. 


ith a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
OXFORD; AND 377, STRAND, LONDON. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Post 8vo. 
FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND DEER. By J. CONWAY: [In June. 


Post 8vo., with Illustrations, 


A CRUISE in the “CLAYMORE” on the COAST of SYRIA during 
the Present Troubles. By Mrs. HARVEY. [In June, 








New Serial by Mr. Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 
On June 1st will be published, Part IV., price 1s., of 


ORLEY FARM: a Tale. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, author of 
“Framley Parsonage,” “ Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &. With Illustrations by 
J. E. Mintais, A.R.A. 

Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER;; or, The Battle of the Bards. A Poem. By NEVILLE 
TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. [This day. 


2 vols., Post 8vo., 18s. 
THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Essays from the “‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. Translated and Edited by Lascetnes WRaAxAtxts. 


“Tt will be inferred, from our notice of ‘The English at Home,’ that, with no pretensions to a really 
eye ew ge treatment, the subject has been handle age amusingly, and reflectively. The author 

as limited himself to the outward forms and surroundings of English life, painting what he has seen, 
what has interested himself, and what is likely to interest others, with rare fidelity, and great de- 
scriptive power. The motive which has animated him in the composition of his Essays is the high and 
honourable one of assisting to remove prejudice and enlighten ignorance, and thus to render the two fore- 
most empires of the earth as majestic in their friendship as they have been magnificent in their rivalry. 
A task so generously undertaken, and so conscientiously executed, deserves the double success, material 
and moral, which we desire to predict for it.”,— Spectator. 

**M. Esquiros himeelf is a sort of a French Washington Irving, in his zealous pursuit and his cordial 
appreciation of the latent characteristics of English Life; though at the same time that he views English 
manners and institutions sympathetically, even those that dissent from him must allow that he judges 
them with a frank independence. ...... We can go further with M. Esquiros in desiring that a better 
agreement on the spirit of the institutions which rule civil life, will tend to approximate the character 
and genius of the two peoples still nearer, and as his own book is unquestionably an effort in this direc- 
tion, it has our warmest sympathy and our cordial approbation.””— Times, May 25, 1861. 


2 vols., Post 8vo., 16s., 
LA BEATA: a Novel. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


‘“«* La Beata’ is a novel of which there is nothing to say but what is good. It isa ere a and, 
though the theme is as old as the world, it has the eternal and ever-renewed freshness of life itself. The 
story required to be very skilfully handled ; and, in his management of poor Beata, the author has shewn 
himself an artist as well as a thorough gentieman. It is a story in which the narrator reveals himself 
and his own nature more than the incidents and characters with which he has to deal. As a picture of 
Italian domestic and interior life and manners it is excellent.”—Atheneum. : 
‘Mr. Adolphus Trollope has written a most charming tale—one which most persons will read with 
tears, and which none but a person utterly devoid of feeling can peruse without being deeply affected .... 
We know of no more charming, tender, and pathetic story than that of ‘ La Beata.’ ”’—London Review. 


New Sprortine Novet. Second Edition. Post 8vo., 9s., 
MARKET HARBOROUGH;; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. 


‘‘ From the very beginning of the hero’s adventures a certain interest is experienced which never falls 
off, and the only annoyance felt is that the visit of Mr. Sawyer to the Shires terminates so soon. Indeed, 
the fault here perceptible may with equal truth be urged against Major White Melville in some of his 
previous writings, his finishing being too abrupt.”— Press. 


On June Ist, price 7s. 6d. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Vol. I. With the Original Illustrations, 
Forming the New Volume of the “ Illustrated Library Edition of Mr. Charles Dickens's 
Works.” 

In Feap. 8vo., 4s. 
OURSELVFS, OUR FOOD, AND OUR PHYSIC. By BENJ AMIN 


RIDGE, M.D. [This day. 
CHAPMAN axp HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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9. H. and J. Parker's recent Publications. 











A Manual of Monumental Brasses: 


Comprising an Introduction to the Study of these Memorials, and a List of those remain- 
ing in the British Isles. With 200 Illustrations. By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, 
M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford; Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of 
the County Asylum, Gloucester. (With the Sanction of the Oxford Architectural Society.) 
2 vols., medium 8vo., 21s. 


“ Mr. Haines’s Manual is really what it purports to be—an introduction to the profitable 
study of monumental brasses, and a guide in fixing their dates and styles, and appreciating 
their beauties. The work appears to contain all that is known of the history of brasses; the 
contents are also lucidly arranged, which is not always the case with antiquarian books. 
The title of the book is not very attractive to the general reader; but he will make a sad 
mistake if he puts it aside as dry. The book furnishes an interesting account of the cos- 
tume, arms, heraldry of old England during many centuries, and now and then we catch 
pleasant glimpses of. history. The profusion of illustrations heightens the value of the 
work. Mr. Haines furnishes a list containing notices of upwards of three thousand brasses 
out of the four which have escaped destruction ; the compilation must have involved much 
research and toil, He has thus not only done much for the preservation of those ancient 
monuments, but has facilitated the study of ancient art, manners, and history.”—Gloucester 
Chronicle, March 23, 1861. 


A History of the Church, 


From the Edict of Milan, a.p. 313, to the Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 451. By WILLIAM 
BRIGHT, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford; late Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the Scottish Church. Post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Memoir of Joshua Watson, 


Epitrep By EDWARD CHURTON, Archdeacon of Cleveland. Two Vols., Post 8vo., 
cloth, with Portrait, 15s. 


Pass and Class: 


An Oxford Guide-Book, throngh the course of Litere Humaniores, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, and Law and Modern History. By MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A. Second 
Edition, with some of the latest Examination Papers. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


St. Paul in Britain; 


Or, The Origin of British as Opposed to Papal Christianity. By the Rev. R. W. MORGAN, 
Author of “ Verities of the Church,” “The Churches of England and Rome,” “ Christianity 
and Infidelity Intellectually Contrasted,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


** This work, which is dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of St. David's, is of 
more than ordinary interest. It is a short but comprehensive narrative of the origin of 
native British Christianity as opposed to the Papal system, first introduced into this country 
in the fifth century by Augustine. This history is not a mere collection of names and dates ; 
it embraces a variety of subjects, which the author has interwoven in the narrative with 
consummate skill, and in such a manner as to be acceptable to the general reader.”’— The 
Welshman, March 22, 1861. 


Our English Home: 


Its Early History and Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. 
Crown 8vo., price 5s. 


“It contains the annals of our English civilization, and all about our progress in social 
and domestic matters, how we came to be the family and people which we are. All this 
torms a hook as interesting as a novel, and our domestic history is written not only with 
great research, but also with much spirit and liveliness.”—Christian Remembrancer. 


OXFORD; AND 377,1STRAND, LONDON. 
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THE ECCLESIOLOGIST. Published under the superintendence of the 
Ecclesiological Society every alternate month. 1s. 6d. 

Eighteen Volumes are now published, and may be had at a reduced price on taking 
the set. 

This work forms the only complete history of the improvements in Church Architecture, 
New Churches, Restorations, and all Ecclesiastical Buildings, works of Art, Art Societies, 
Architectural Societies, since 1841. 


The good of the Church is the one great end to which all the Society’s resources and all its energies 
have hitherto been, and will continue to be, devoted.”—Address, No. 1. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By Epwarp A. Freeman, Esq., 
M.A. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


** No one can open his pages without deriving the greatest benefit and instruction, both from the largee 
ness of his views, and the ability with which he supports them.”—Christian Remembrancer, 


“‘ Worthy to take its place on the same shelf with the few that can be looked upon as standard works 
on architecture.”— Morning Post. 


*‘ The examination into the artistic history of Gothic architecture is acute and philosophical.” — Builder. 
“« Evidently the result of much and original thinking.’’—Atheneum. 


HISTORY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. G. A. Poote, M.A. Large 8vo. vol., price 7s. 6d. 
The author has endeavoured to combine a general history of the greater English eccle- 
siastical architects of the Middle Ages, with an equally general view of their works, and of 
the characters which distinguish the buildings of their respective ages. 


CHURCHES OF SCARBOROUGH AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By J. W. Hueatt, Architect. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 
It contains a history of Scarborough Church, Seamer, Fil-y, Muston, Hunmanby, &c., 
with fifty beautiful engravings by Jewitt, with tabular arrangement of styles, &c. 


CHURCHES ; their Structure, Arrangement, Ornaments, &c. By the same 
Author. 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Contents :—Primitive Church Architecture; Account of the most ancient Churches in 
England ; Gothic Architecture and its Symbolism; the Entrance, the Steeple, Fonts, Pews, 


Roof, Floor, Walls, Windows, Alms-chest, Lectern, Pulpit, Chancel, Altar, Sepulchral 
Monuments, &c. 


THE HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH ECCLESIOLOGY. A Companion for 


Church Tourists. Cloth, 5s.; or limp calf interleaved, 9s. 


This work is intended for travelling Ecclesiologists, to be the companion of their Church 
tours along with their portfolios, scheme, lead, tape, &c. It is wanted to point out what is 
most worthy of observation, and how to observe it best; to assist them to know the more 
important features of Churches, with tables of the various dates and styles of Architecture, 
and examples, with Appendix of the best Churches divided under their counties. 


MONUMENTAL MEMORIALS; being Designs for Headstones and Mural 
Monuments. By J. W. Hattam, Architect. In Two Parts, Imp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. each. 
Part I. contains designs for twelve Churchyard Crosses, one Slab, and four Mural 

Monuments. ? 

Part II. contains twenty-one designs, ten of Churchyard Crosses, Stone and Wood, four 

Coped Tombstones, three larger Crosses, and five Mural Tablets. 

“*Certainly far better than those with which we are so painfully familiar.”—Art Journal.’ 
‘The simpler forms of stone crosses seem to us the most successful. The descriptive account will be 


useful to the masons wno will execute the designs. We wish Mr. Hallam the success he deserves.” — 
Ecclesiologist. 


** Part II. completes a useful and able work.”—Ecclesiologist. 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 
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MPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN FORMING LI- 
BRARIES, Amateurs of Fine Books, Librarians of Public Libraries, &c. Fifty thon- 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice.—Sytvanus URBAN requests his Friends to observe that Reports, Corre- 
spondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, §c., 
received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the following Month. 





ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

TE Twenty-second Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Ecclesiological Society will be 
held on Thursday, June 13th, at eight 
p-m., in the Galleries of the Architectural 
Union Company, now occupied by the 
Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street. 

The subject of discussion will be the 
“Destructive Nature of Modern Church 
Restoration in France.” 


ROMAN REMAINS AT THE MOUNT, 
YORK. 

Stnce the date of our last report from 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, some 
very interesting remains have been found 
near Monk Bar, in digging the foundation 
for a house on the Mount. 

Among the articles are various pieces 
of pottery, either sepulchral urns or ves- 
sels for domestic use. A very perfect 
and beautiful example was also found of 
the glass jar which s»metimes took the 
place of pottery as a receptacle for the 
ashes of the dead. When extracted from 
the earth it was half filled with bones, 
The glass is partially opalized by long 
lying in the ground, but it has happily 
escaped fracture. The most interesting, 
however, of the antiquities discovered is 
a tablet of grit stone, dedicated by her 
father to the manes of Corellia Optata, 
who died at the age of 13. It is in 
hexameter verse, and the father, bewail- 
ing his hard lot, declares that he has 
placed an image of his daughter over the 
handful of ashes which alone remained of 
her. The upper part of the tablet which 
contained this figure has been broken off, 
only the feet remaining. 


THE EARLDOM OF DERBY. 

Mr. Ursan,—Allow me to correct an 
error into which Mr. Freeman has fallen 
in his letter to you on the architect of 
Lincoln Cathedral in your March number, 
(p. 314). Mr. Freeman says the Earl of 
Derby does not take his title from the 
most famous Derby, but from West Derby 
in Lancashire. Jealous for the honour of 
our good old town, whose earldom has 
passed down for eight centuries through 
the Ferrars, the Dukes of Lancaster, and 
the Stanleys, I wish to assure Mr. Freeman 
and the readers of the GENTLEMAN’s 
MaGaZINE that the title is not derived 
from West Derby in Lancashire, but from 
the county town of Derbyshire. 

Tam, &c. 
Lu. JEWITT. 
Derby, April, 1861. 


MOTTO OF THE THACKWELLS. 
Mr. Ursan,—The motto “ Mihi solici- 
tudo futuri,” mentioned in my former 
communication, (Minor Correspondence, 
May, 1861,) was not, as there stated, 
granted by the Heralds’ College in 1824 
to the descendants of John Thackwell, 
Esq., of Morton Court and Rye Court, 
Worcestershire. It had been assumed 
(and used on seals, &c.) some time before 
by the descendants of the Rev. Thomas 
Thackwell, Vicar of Waterperry, Oxon, 
who held that living for sixty-one years, 
and died, aged 88, in 1668 ; and who was 
the great-great-grandfather of the grantee. 

E. 





Several Reviews and Obituaries are 
unavoidably postponed. 
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SOME REMARKS UPON THE EARLY NORMAN REMAINS 
AND THE LATER OUTBUILDINGS ATTACHED TO 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THERE is something specially interesting in the traces of any remains of 
an age long passed away. Whether it be a fossil bone of some extinct 
species of animal, or, again, a fragment of Etruscan pottery, or the broken 
frieze or mutilated capital of some Greek temple—in its day the central 
object of that small section of the human family, who “‘ignorantly worship- 
ping” the great ‘‘ Unknown” felt after Him in the material expression of 
that ideal beauty which they sought to realize in their great works of art ;— 
in whichever of these manifold forms it be that traces still occur to us of 
what was once the animal type on the earth, or, again, of what was the 
cast of the mind of man in the earlier ages of our race, there cannot fail to 
attach to such material reminiscences an interest of no ordinary character. 

In their works we recognise the inner life of the generations that are 
gone. Of these, perhaps few—even including the Egyptians of old and the 
two classical nations of ancient Europe—impress the mind so strongly, in 
proportion at least to the short period {of their distinct national life, as the 
Norman portion of the great Teutonic family. The stern and simple gran- 
deur of their architecture, its uniformity and regularity, its disdain of orna- 
ment in the earlier specimens remaining to us, (and it is of these that we 
are now chiefly speaking,) the largeness of their ideal conception, the solid 
character of their masonry, the long vista of their abbatial and cathedral 
churches, bounded laterally by pillars and arches, all of vast proportions ; 
the strength and yet simplicity of their vaulting; the subsidiary parts too 
—windows and doorways, string-courses and mouldings,—all and each of 
these, in their several degrees, testify to the mind of the beholder in these 
our days, that they who in suchwise expressed in stone their inner 
thoughts and the special genius of their mind, were indeed a race of 
giants—men who left their footmarks upon the sands of time, though 
their passage across them was but rapid, but left them impressed so deeply 
that the impress will remain for ever. 

But yet, amid this vastness of proportion, beneath this giant scale of 
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architecture, there lie latent the seeds of a finished beauty, only waiting for 
time to develop them. Those who have examined any of the great works 
of the early Norman period will require no proof in support of the above 
remark. It is beyond all doubt that in the great abbatial churches of Nor- 
mandy a model was struck out by the master mind of the great architects of 
the eleventh century,—or, to use the annalist’s phrase, a “ novum compo- 
sitionis genus” was introduced,—in which was contained the germ whence 
budded forth, within a handred years, the so justly admired Pointed Archi- 
tecture of the era of the Plantagenets. Nor is the interest with which we 
regard the fully developed beauty of the Pointed style at all diminished by 
the contemplation of the source from whence it sprang. Nay, rather that 
interest is enhanced when we consider that each of these styles, so differ- 
ent in so many respects, is yet most intimately connected with its fellow, 
—the one passing into the other by almost imperceptible gradations, 
shading off with the delicacy of the rainbow’s tints; arches and mouldings, 
columns and pillars, vaultings and groinings, all related and yet opposed, 
all developing by rapid but steady movement into a full-blown flower * of 
intensest beauty,—from a calix of ruder form it is true, but which yet was 
not without a beauty of its own. 

It may surprise many of our readers to hear that under the shadow of 
Westminster Abbey,—which all so justly regard as the finest Gothic 
edifice in the kingdom,—there still exist remains of the eleventh century 
of the character above adverted to. Yet such is the fact. On the south 
side of the Abbey church, considerable portions of the domestic buildings of 
the Abbey of the Confessor still are to be traced. Here are to be seen 
the massive round columns, the heavy, inelegant abacus, the rude attempts 
at carving, the peculiar style of masonry, recalling to mind the contem- 
porary works of Normandy ; all consistent with the date assigned to their 
construction,—the last year of the last Saxon monarch of England,—yet 
with indications sufficient to warrant the suggestion that Norman models 
were followed, if not Norman workmen emploved in their construction. 

It appears from the almost contemporary narrative of the monk Sulcar- 
dus that, whatever may have been the size of the original Saxon Abbey 
occupying the site of the present edifice, the whole church and its adjacent 
outbuildings were - reconstructed anew, on a much larger scale, by the 
pious munificence of Edward the Confessor. Sulcardus was a monk of 
Westminster, and by the dedication of his account of the lately erected 
Abbey to the Abbot Vitalis, may be presumed to have written it in the 
Conqueror’s time—Vitalis dying some years before that prince”. 

The words of this annalist, and others of later date, are as follows :— 





* The motto inscribed by the architect of the Chapter-house at York Minster is sug- 


gestive of a forcible analogy :— 
“Ut rosa flos florum, sic est Domus ista Domorum.” 


» Widmore, History of Westminster Abbey. 
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Sulcardus says, ‘“‘ Monasterium est dirutum ut surgeret nobilius.” As to 
the structure itself, it was “ Diversis fultum columnis ac multiplicibus 
volutum hine et inde arcubus,” William of Malmesbury states that the 
Confessor “ Ecclesiam edificationis genere novo fecit ;” which same church, 
adds Matthew of Westminster, “a fundamentis construxerat.” Matthew 
Paris corroborates this adoption by King Edward of what was then a style 
wnknown in Saxon England; his words are: ‘“Sepultus est (Rex Ed- 
wardus) Londini in Ecclesia quam ipse novo compositionis genere con- 
struxerat, a qua post multi ecclesias construentes exemplum adepti opus 
illud emulabantur.”’ 

We may therefore regard these remains of the Abbey of Edward 
the Confessor as the earliest specimen of the Norman style in England, 
and as the great Exemplar from which the many noble abbeys and 
cathedrals of the Norman period were subsequently erected; a special 
interest, therefore, assuredly attaches to these venerable relics, apart from 
their locality. 

The Abbey of the Confessor must have been very nearly, if not quite, 
commensurate with the present Abbey, commenced by Henry III. This 
opinion has been not lightly expressed by one well qualified to judge, 
whose name stands second to none among the living Gothic architects of 
this day, and to whose hands, it is a special matter for satisfaction, the 
guardianship of Westminster Abbey has been for some years entrusted °. 
We can still trace no inconsiderable portion, if not of the Confessor’s 
Abbey church, yet of the buildings of the monastery adjacent. 

Proceeding southward from the south transept of Henry the Third’s 
church, the remains of the Norman work of 1060—1066 are first detected 
in the east cloister. The masonry of the chapel of the Pyx exhibits the 
wide joints, found everywhere in Normandy in buildings of this century, an 
indication seldom leading to an erroneous conclusion. The quality of the 
mortar, and the shaping of the stones by the hand-axe, the marks of which 
are still visible to the eye, are characteristics which are in distinct contrast 
to the fine-jointed masonry, and the smoother surface of the stones, imply- 
ing a better kind of tool, as found in the work of Henry two centuries 
afterwards, From the chapel of the Pyx, continuing southward, to the 
archway opening into Little Dean’s Yard, the whole substructure is of the 
same date and character. The chapel of the Pyx itself has been described 
by the eminent architect above alluded to, in his lecture delivered to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Though this chapel itself is not 
accessible to the ordinary visitor, being in charge of the government 
officials, yet the same style in all its details is to be seen in the adjacent 
bays, or compartments, which have lately been cleared out and are now open 
to inspection. The whole range, numbering about seven bays of vaulting, 





© Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, R.A. 
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formed the substructure to the dormitory of Edward’s monastery. But 
Edward’s work is not only to be seen in the substructure. The east, west, 
and south walls of Westminster School, which occupies the exact position 
of this ancient dormitory,—and even in its modern aspect forms one of the 
noblest rooms in the kingdom,—still exhibit portions of the Confessor’s 
masonry, into which more recent alterations have been engrafted. The 
same wide-jointed masonry and roughly-hewn stones of considerable di- 
mensions are to be seen in numerous patches around the periphery of the 
school-room ; whilst externally one of the original windows of the period 
still remains. Rude as they are, these traces are full of interest. Here we 
behold the first attempt of Norman-Gothic architecture in England! The 
seed was here sown. A native impulse to improve upon the humbler 
works of their Saxon forefathers disdained not, with true wisdom, to look 
abroad, if perchance from thence might be derived ideas taken from existing 
models of that grander scale of church building, which the Saxon monarch 
had seen in Normandy, but of which as yet there was nothing among his 
own subjects. It was late in life that the project was adopted, and he did 
not live to see its full completion by the customary ceremony of consecra- 
tion; but the work was carried on with diligence and finished within a few 
years*, Like many other works undertaken in a good cause, the projector 
lived not to see it finished; but it may without hesitation be said, that in 
the renovated abbey and monastery of 1060 King Edward the Confessor 
left. a work behind him destined to bring about mighty changes in his 
land. The introduction amongst the Saxon native workmen of a model, 
struck out by the more original and more influential mind of their Norman 
neighbours, became a fulcrum, by which in its time was effected a complete 
revolution in the thoughts, the genius, and the skill of the native architects 
of the island,—architects as yet unborn, but soon to arise to carry the 
Pointed architecture of the Christian Church to its highest standard of 
perfection. 

The substructure of the Confessor’s dormitory continues southward 
beyond the limits of the great school-room: there seems, however, to 
be evidence to the eye that some alterations were perhaps here made 
in the twelfth century. Manifest traces of this latter date are still ex- 
isting on the eastern side of the Little Cloisters, and here the great 
advance made within the sixty or seventy years which had elapsed since 
the Conquest, by the rivalry implanted on English soil with the more 
finished works in Normandy, is clearly indicated in the diminished® size 
and yet greater height of the columns, the character of the capitals, 





4 “ Festinatur opus ex precepto Regis coeptum, et post paucos annos perfectum.”— 
Sulcardus. 
* Whewell, Arch. Notes, 3rd Edition, p. 87.—Tupper, Prov. Philos. on “ Beauty :”— 
“I judge that beauty and sublimity be but the lesser and the great ; 
“Sublime, as magnified to giants, and beautiful, as diminished into fairies.” 
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and the mouldings employed in the chapel of St. Katharine, which stood 
here. The exact date of the building of this chapel is not known, but 
it must have been some time before 1162. In that year the King com- 
manded a synod to be assembled in this chapel to determine a question of 
privilege between the convent of St. Alban’s and the Bishop of Lincoln. 
‘It may here be mentioned that the same sacred precincts became the scene 
of a memorable contest at another synod held here in 1176, when a dispute 
for precedency arose between the two archbishops, the pope’s legate occu- 
pying the chair. The predecessor of the great Wolsey of an after age con- 
sidered that the dignity of his see of York would suffer if he took the left 
side of the papal chairman; and, forgetful as well of manners as of humility, 
he proceeded to interpose himself with sufficient violence between the Legate 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who already was seated on the coveted 
right hand of the pope’s representative. A rude and unseemly contest 
arose. The retinue of the see of Canterbury sprang upon the rival of their 
master,—‘“‘ they threw him to the ground,” (to use the annalist’s words £,) 
“and beginning to lay on him with bats and fists, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, yielding good for evil, sought to save him from their hands.” To 
return, however, to the architecture: let us retrace our steps from this 
farthest point where vestiges of the Norman portion of the abbey buildings 
still remain, and wend our way again through the dark cloister, and under 
the barrel-vaulting of the Confessor’s age, to the south-eastern angle of 
the great cloisters. On the eastern wall of this part of the cloisters, it was 
before observed, the masonry indicates clearly, by the size of the stones 
employed, and the character of the mortar, and its wide joints, that here 
a portion of the Norman work was made use of when the eastern cloister 
was built in Henry the Third’s time. The beautiful Early English finished 
masonry of the thirteenth century is here dovetailed into the more solid 
walls of the Confessor’s date, which were cut away, only where necessary, 
to admit the additions and alterations of the later date. This custom of 
turning to account the masonry of an earlier age, where not interfering 
with the general character of that subsequently inserted, seems to have 
been more generally in use than at first sight the eye is prepared to expect. 
On returning now to the south cloister, and passing westward along its 
entire length, to the casual observer there are no indications that the solid 
wall on the left hand is of an earlier date than the vaulting overhead and 
the side-shafts from which the vaulting-ribs spring. Yet late observation 
has brought to light the fact that the entire extent of this wall is part of 
the Confessor’s work. Abbot Litlington (of whom we shall presently 
speak in connection with his additions and alterations at the end of the 
fourteenth century) here followed this plan,—he cat away the Norman wall 
where needed, and let his vaulting-shafts into the solid stone-work ready 
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to his hand. We shall presently see the character of this wall, as evi- 
denced by an examination of the other side. Here it may be observed 
that the arrangements as to grownd-plan made by Abbot Litlington about 
1380 were simply commensurate with the Norman work of the eleventh 
century, which he replaced by his own. He seems in no way to have in- 
creased the scale of proportion. The cloisters of the Confessor were of the 
same size as those now in existence, and this southern wall, with the sure 
testimony of its peculiar masonry to be seen throughout its whole length, 
is a proof of the extent of that earlier work which Litlington but partially 
removed when he built the south and west cloisters as we behold them now. 
The realization to the mind, then, of the extensive scale of the ground-plan 
of the Confessor’s abbey, and its appendages, will give some idea of the 
solemn grandeur and vast proportions of the Norman buildings of that most 
interesting century, when, escaped from the trammels of their Roman 
models, and unlike their cousins along the Rhine, the great architects of 
Rollo’s race conceived and executed designs entirely their own, no longer 
repeating the idea of the Basilica, a ground-plan incapable of much expan- 
sion, but adopting the cruciform arrangement of the church itself, and 
grouping their conventual buildings around on a scale of grandeur till 
now unknown; a type which, surpassed in beauty and elegance, no doubt, 
by the daughter style of two centuries after, yet in point of solemn dignity 
and simple sublimity may challenge comparison with any. 

Such an extensive ground-plan covered with buildings connected with his 
monastery would seem to prove that the numbers of the fraternity of Bene- 
dictine monks here assembled under the shade of his great Abbey were 
considerable. Accordingly we find it stated by William of Malmesbury 
that the Confessor increased the number, though the exact amount of such 
increase is not specified. The language employed would, however, imply that 
sixty or seventy monks must have been then on the establishment. Two cen- 
turies later there is precise evidence that the number of the brethren was 
eighty. But taking the lesser number, the refectory to accommodate even 
sixty or seventy monks must have been of no ordinary dimensions. And 
such we find to be the case. Until lately but very scant traces were known 
to be in existence of the great refectory of the Confessor, though its site 
was not unknown. A late examination of the south wall of the south 
cloister, (above spoken of,) and of its southern face, has, however, brought 
to light the full extent of this noble hall, erected by the Confessor for his 
monks. The garden of “ Ashburnham House,” one of the prebendal resi- 
dences, is bounded on the north by the south wall of the cloister. The 
masonry of the lower half of this wall, on the garden or southern face, 
is of the same character as its northern face, visible on the other side 
in the cloister. But to place the evidence of the masonry beyond all 
doubt, a late inspection (when the absence of the leaves of the creepers 
with which the wall is covered in summer fortunately permitted a close 
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examination) has led to the detection of an early’ Norman arcade running 
the entire length of the wall. The upper portions, resting on this lower 
wall of eleventh-century masonry, are of Decorated character, and most 
probably the work of Abbot Litlington. The windows, with their 
transoms and brackets for the support of the timber roof, are all in- 
dicative of the latter half of the fourteenth century. But here we have, 
in the evidence afforded by this arcade, a proof that the extent of the 
Confessor’s refectory was on the same scale as that which, three cen- 
turies afterwards, was adopted by the abbot whose alterations in Richard 
the Second’s time have claimed so much attention in all accounts of the 
fabric of the Abbey. The extent of the hall, for it measured 130 feet long 
by 38 in breadth, will give some idea of the scale on which this first genuine 
Norman work erected on English soil was executed, and of the magni- 
ficence and grandeur which must have characterized this Abbey and its 
attendant buildings at a period when such a scale would scarcely have been 
expected", The general entrance-doorway to this refectory must have been 
where the present doorway of the later date still remains. There are traces 
in the south side of this spacious hall which seem to shew that the kitchen, 
&c., may here, at this south-west angle of the great parallelogram, have 
been attached to the main apartment. Fragments of Roman tiles, here and 
there worked into the walls, seem to indicate the very early character of the 
masonry, and to suggest that possibly, in his expansion of the monastery 
in 1060, the Confessor made use of whatever remains of a still earlier date 


were capable of being worked up with his own additions. The arcade | 


above spoken of is also here to be traced in this south-west angle, though 
but for a few yards; sufficient, however, remains to prove the breadth of 
the refectory erected by King Edward, as given in the above-named 
dimensions. 

With these lately-discovered remains of the Confessor’s work the vestiges 
of the eleventh century cease, the rest of the circumjacent buildings being 
all of the last quarter of the fourteenth century, and forming part of the 
great additions or alterations then made by Abbot Litlington, of whom now 
it is time that we should more particularly speak. 

In the year 1849 Simon Langham was elected Abbot of Westminster. 
His name is deserving of special record, not only on account of his subse- 





& The stone of these remains of the eleventh century is still undecayed; that of 
Abbot Litlington’s time has perished considerably. A geologist should be able to name 
the locality whence the former was obtained, with a view to its employment in our 
public edifices. 

» [We cannot help expressing a wish that the “old Westminsters” who have 
publicly come forward to express their readiness to contribute to the renovation of 
the school, would turn their attention to the restoration of this fine old hall, the 
refectory of the abbey, and make part of it the school-room, restoring the old dormi- 
tory to its original use. Another part of the great hall might form a place of meeting 
for the clergy, more fitting than the Jerusalem Chamber.—Eb. ] 
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quently high positions, as Bishop of Ely, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Cardinal, but also for his munificence to the Abbey. His will is given at 
length in Widmore’s History : by it he left the residwe of his vast property 
especially to the fabric of the monastery :—“ Residuum vero dictorum 
fructuum et omnia alia bona mea quecunque et qualiacunque, ubicunque 
reperta fuerint, lego fabricee monasterii Westmonasterii predicti‘.” Lang. 
ham resigned his abbacy in 1362, on his first promotion to Ely. His 
death took place in 1376, from which date the moneys bequeathed by him 
by will would become available. He was succeeded as abbot in 1362 by 
Nicholas Litlington, whom he subsequently appointed executor of his will. 
It is not likely that the considerable additions to the fabric, commonly 
assigned to Abbot Litlington, were commenced by him before the death 
of his friend the Cardinal, whose bequest supplied the money for their 
erection and construction, Again, there is evidence still remaining in the 
fact that Litlington’s initials are visible in stone as well as in painted 
glass, (as will be seen below,) that it was after the Cardinal’s death, and 
the receipt of the bequest, that he began the work of decoration. He 
scarcely would have ventured to claim to himself, by the insertion of his 
own name, the credit of the work due to the munificence of the real donor, 
his predecessor in the abbatial chair, whilst yet that predecesso was 
alive. We have, therefore, two limits between which the extensive altera- 
tions, usually assigned to Abbot Litlington, must have been completed, 
viz. the death of Cardinal Langham and his own, or, the ten years be- 
tween 1376 and 1386. These dates are therefore of some importance, as 
fixing the exact time of the construction of the west and south cloisters, 
and of the other works, of which we will now take a rapid survey. 

Abbot Litlington appears to have executed the trust committed to him 
with considerable skill and taste. Great changes had already at this time 
(1376-86) taken place in the Pointed Architecture of the earlier part of the 
century. The genius of William of Wykeham had conceived a new arrange- 
ment for those most important members of a Gothic window of many lights, 
the mullions and tracery lines, and in the chapel of New College at Oxford, 
and perhaps also in some portions of Windsor Castle, (the noblest example 
of his skill,) was exhibited the model from which the Perpendicular style 
peculiar to England originated. But Litlington did not follow this new 
idea, though its merits were many, and its beauties not a few, and peculiar 
to itself. Such a contrast with the character of the earlier work, as seen 
in the north and east cloisters, would have been harsh and inharmonious. 
He changed, indeed, with the changes in style then in progress, but he 
was careful to preserve consistency ; and hence it is that although far in- 
ferior in beauty of plan and details to the two cloister walks of the earlier 
date, those of 1380 (the western and southern) are yet in good keeping 





1 This residue amounted to 10,800/., an immense sum in those days; [equal to 
nearly 200,000/. of our money]. 
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with them, and apart from their proximity to their more successful rivals, 
may well claim admiration*. Beside these two cloister walks, Litlington 
seems to have entirely re-edified the abbot’s residence, and the conven- 
tual buildings, which now form the eastern side of Great Dean’s-yard. 
The College Hall of the Queen’s Scholars, of the Elizabethan foundation 
of an after age, was built by this abbot, for the hall of the abbot’s resi- 
dence. The timbers to support the leaden roof still remain in part as he left 








(1.) Part of the Roof of the Hall of Abbot Litlington, 4.n. 1376—1386. 


them; the braces (1) of the principals at the extreme north and south ends 
displaying some bold and well-executed quatrefoil and other tracery, in- 
dicative of a style agreeing with this date. [The rest of the roof is of 
much later date, almost Elizabethan in character, and was probably a part 
of the alterations made after the dissolution of the abbey, when the school 
was founded. } 

The windows of the hall are of two lights, and of simple tracery in the 
heads (2), [the character of which is of the time of the change from the 
Decorated to the Perpendicular style]. Portions of the painted glass still 





* On the bosses of the vaulting the initials N. L. are still to be traced. 
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(3.) Initials cf Abbot Litlington in the Head ofa Window of the Hall, a.D. 1376—1386. 
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(4) Part of the old Carved Woodwork, (2) Window of the Hall of the Ab- 

now built in with Modern Work at ot’s House, a.p. 1376—1386, now 

the end of the Hall. the Scholars’ Hall, 
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remain, and the initials (N. L.) of the Abbot are here also to be seen (3). 
The hall is still interesting, as a representative of its date of construction, 
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(5.) Part of the old Screen of the Hall. 


though its fair proportions are somewhat shorn by the addition at its 
southern end of a music-gallery, of apparently the Elizabethan era. There 





(6.) Fireplace in the Kitchen, shewing the Seat in the chimney-corner and 
the Window over it, still remaining (1861). 
are still remnants to be found, here and there, of diaper and carved floral 


woodwork of the fourteenth century (4 and 5), inserted among the panel- 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCX. 4D 
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ling of the later date. Adjoining the hall is still to be seen the ancient 
kitchen and other outbuildings of this Litlington restoration. [The old 
fireplaces remain, with their stone arches; in one is the oven, in the other 
the chimney-corner, partly protected from the fire by a short piece of wall 
or solid stone screen, and over the seat in the chimney-corner is a window, 
modernized indeed, but still evidently in its original place. A window in 
the chimney is not a very common feature, but it occurs in several instances 
in the old cottages in Pembrokeshire ; we should hardly expect to find an ex- 
ample of this old arrangement still remaining in the heart of London! (6). 
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(7.) Part of the Vaulting of the Cellars of Abbot Litlington’s Work under the 
present Porter's Lodge, A.D, 1376--1386, 
The substructure of all the canonical residences running southward from 
the Deanery, (itself the Abbot's house of old,) displays a range of vaulting 
of simple and elegant character (7), with here and there a window of the 
period still remaining to testify the character of the whole when complete, 





1 In some old houses in Ireland, where the chimney-stack and fireplace is in the 
middle of the house, there is a sort of window or opening from the chimney-corner 
into the porch, so that a person sitting by the fireside could see who came in at the 
outer door before opening the inner one. 
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before the tasteless alterations of subsequent centuries destroyed the work- 
manship which they were as unable to appreciate as to imitate. Two arch- 
ways still remain, in the length of this substructure, connecting Great 





Archway,now forming tae Passage from Little Dean’s-yard to Great Dean’s-yard, 

part of Abbot Litlington’s work, 4.D. 1376—1386. 
Dean’s-yard with the courts to the eastward of it. They are of the style 
to which their known date would assign them; though perhaps a close con- 
sideration of their details (such as the cavetto and double ogee mouldings) 
would lead to the conclusion that those characteristics, hitherto assigned to 
the fifteenth century, are here found in one of the earliest examples of their 
application. 

The ten years above-named seem to have been made the most of, for in 
addition to the works just spoken of, Abbot Litlington appears to have 
restored, or extended, the entire circle of conventual outbuildings of less 
important character than the preceding. According to Widmore, hé * built 
the kitchen, the Jerusalem chamber, the abbot’s house, now the deanery,” 
and.also the “ houses of several officers, as the bailiffs, the cellarer’s, the 
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infirmarer’s, and the sacrist’s; the great malt-house, lately (i.e. in 1751) 
the dormitory of the King’s scholars™, and the tower adjoining, late the 
lodgings of the second master; the stone wall of the infirmary garden, now 
the College Garden,” [still remaining,] ‘‘the water mill, &c., &c., besides 
the south and west sides of the Great Cloisters.” In the passage leading 
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Part of the Vaulting of the Cloisters over the Lavatory, a.p. 1376—1386. 


to the Little Cloisters a turreted dwelling-house still remains in fair preser- 
vation, which is called by the name of “ the Litlington Tower :’’ whilst on 
the eastern side of the eleventh century substructure, in the dark cloister, 
and of Westminster School above, there are buildings of apparently the 
end of the fifteenth century, though with so many details of preceding 
styles, as to lead one to conclude*that a work of adaptation was here 
effected. A small chapel adjoining the residence perhaps would indicate 
that here the Prior of Westminster had his abode— an officer next in dignity 
to the abbot. The interest, however, attaching to these later erections is 
not equal to that called forth by the remains of the earlier ages, to 
which we have thus endeavoured to draw attention. T. W. W. 


m An engraving is given in the Alumni Westmonasteriensis, edit. 1852, of this dor- 
mitory of 1720, and the adjoining tower. The present dormitory on the western side 
of the college garden is in the Italian style, and was built from the des‘gn of the Earl 
of Burlington about 1722. 
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EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT®*. 


W3En we think of the very important period of English history which is 
. comprised in the twenty-four years that elapsed between Mr. Pitt’s first 
accession to office and his death, it seems remarkable that up to the present 
year his Life should still have to be written. Yet such is the case, as 
neither the ponderous tomes of Bishop Tomline on the one hand, nor the 
brilliant sketch of Macaulay on the other, can be taken as giving a full and 
accurate idea of the man as he really was. The matter has, however, now 
been fortunately taken up by the writer best qualified to do justice to it, 
a man long trained in historic research, and who possesses a store of ma- 
terials hitherto unused. This is Earl Stanhope, whose name in itself is 
sufficient to assure us that all will be well and fairly done. 

Mr. Pitt committed all his papers to the charge of Bishop Tomline, who 
had been his tutor at Cambridge, no doubt with the intention that he should 
draw up from them a Memoir that would shew what. had been the ends and 
aims of a Minister who commenced his career as an earnest advocate of 
peace, retrenchment and liberal government, but whose course, from adverse 
circumstances, had been such, that he had come to be regarded both at 
home and abroad as the very incarnation of war, profuse expenditure, and 
harsh repression of opinion. The Bishop took a long time to consider his 
task, as it was not until 1821 that he appeared in print with an instalment 
of three octavo volumes, and he did not live to complete the work. What 
he did was little more than a mere compilation from the “* Annual Register,” 
and he not only neglected to use the valuable papers that had been left in 
his hands, but he actually destroyed many of them. Thus the memory of 
Pitt was left exposed to all the damage that the “‘ Edinburgh Review” school 
of writers could inflict on it, and the brilliant Macaulay in particular fully 
availed himself of the opportunity. Hence it appeared to Earl Stanhope, 
who in his History had nobly supported the first William Pitt, that a duty 
was cast on him of vindicating the son also, and all that now remains of 
the Pitt papers having been unreservedly placed in his hands, he has set 
himself to work to do effectually what Bishop Tomline had failed, in any 
proper sense, to do at all. 

The volumes before us extend from the birth of William Pitt, in 1759, to 
the year 1796, when at the age of 37 he had already been Prime Minister 
for twelve years. These years had seen—to cite the more prominent of his 
exertions—a practical abandonment of the notion expressed in the phrase, 
‘our natural enemies, the French,” embodied in commercial changes as 





* “The Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope, Author of the 
‘ History of England from the Peace of Utrecht.’” Vols. I.and 1I. (Murray.) 
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important as any of those of the present day—the discussions, so full of 
high constitutional questions, on the Regency—the generous advocacy of 
freedom for the slave—wise and successful efforts to prevent the subversion 
of the Turkish empire by Russia and Austria, and the absorption of the 
Netherlands by France. They had seen reductions of taxation, and of 
military force, the re-establishment of the British power in India, and well- 
meant attempts to conciliate both the parliament and the people of Ireland. 
But they had also witnessed events of a very different character, which tell 
far more in the popular estimate, especially when set forth by the powers 
of a Macintosh, a Brougham, or a Macaulay. They had witnessed the 
commencement of a devastating war, which it was easy to represent as 
springing from the resentment of George III. against the nation that had 
borne so large a part in the separation of the American colonies from his 
empire, and acquiesced in by his Minister, contrary to all his former pro- 


 fessions, from mere dishonest love of power and place ; they had seen taxes 


of ruinous amount levied, and alien acts and “ gagging acts” carried with a 
high hand; they had seen the most eloquent opponent of the Minister sud- 
denly become his supporter, and as promptly receive a large pension ; and, 
what was still more damaging, they had witnessed the failure of military 
expeditions abroad, and of prosecutions for high treason at home. With- 
out explanation, the impression from all this is very naturally an unfavour- 
able one. This impression Earl Stanhope sets himself to remove, and his 
retrospect of Pitt’s administration before and during the war, we quote at 
once as an act of justice to a man who has received hard measure and as 
a good specimen of the tone of the work :— 


“With the Declarations of War by France in February, 1793, or with the pre- 
parations for that war a few weeks before, the first and the peaceful part of Pitt’s 
administration ends. It was a period of nine years—the most prosperous and happy, 
perhaps, that England ever yet had known. I have related how the consummate 
financial skill of the young Prime Minister converted deficiency to surplus, and 
augmented the revenue while lessening the taxes. I have related how a firm and most 
resolute tone to foreign powers—as to France in the case of Holland, and to Russia in 
the case of Ockzakow—was found not inconsistent with the rapid expansion of com- 
merce, and the almost unexampled growth of credit at home. And let me add, that 
the benefit of these measures was by no mexns limited to the period thus described, 
since it was mainly the sap and strength imparted by them which enabled the nation 
to sustain and finally triumph over the perils of the conflict that ensued. 

“The second part of Pitt’s administration, commencing in 1793, was of nearly the 
same length as the former. ‘From this time,’ says Bishop Tomline, ‘to the end of his 
life, we shall have to follow him in the wise and vigorous conduct of a war attended 
with circumstances and difficulties unexampled in the history of the world.’ Bishop 
Tomline did not live to fulfil his design, and the sentence from which I have quoted is 
the last that he ever published. But, as I conceive, he has rightly described the 
nature of the task before him. 

“ At the time the first part of Pitt’s administration was, as I have shewn, inveighed 
against by Fox and Fox’s friends on many grounds of censure and with the utmost 
force of invective. At present, on the contrary, Fox’s followers in politics seem rather 
inclined to represent it as free from blame—nay, even as entitled to praise. They 
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reserve their fire to assail the position of Bishop Tomline as to the ‘ wise and vigorous 
conduct of the war.’ Thus it is almost exclusively the second part of Pitt’s adminis- 
tration on which the more recent controversies turn. Two accusations of especial 
weight have been brought against it by Lord Macaulay. His short biography of Pitt, 
to which I have already more than once referred, seems to me, when taken as a whole, 
distinguished by candour @nd judgment as much as by eloquence and genius. But 
even from such a quarter grave imputations are not to be implicitly received. In the 
‘ task which I have undertaken they ought to be frankly discussed. Therefore, though 
with all due deference, with all the respect that I owe to the memory both of a great 
historian and of a departed friend, I shall here insert some observations written in his 
life-time, and designed to meet his own eye in reference to both his heads of charge. 

“In the first place, then, Pitt is accused of shewing an undue severity. He is 
charged (let me give the very words) ‘with harsh laws harshly executed, with Alien 
Bills and Gagging Bills, with cruel punishments inflicted on some political agitators, 
with unjustifiable prosecutions instituted against others.’ These acts of the Legisla- 
tive or of the Executive Powers may perhaps require to be separately judged. They 
will be seen and they may be estimated one by one in my subsequent pages. I by no 
means stand up for them all as carried into practical effect throughout the country. 
I do not conceive the fame of Mr. Pitt involved in every act of every Magistrate or 
every Judge. I do not even think it bound up with all the judicial decisions of Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough. In several cases, then, which the adversaries of this 
Government have held forth and selected out of many, I do not deny, and on the con- 
trary intend to shew, that the zval of some men and the fears of others transported 
them beyond the bounds of right. But that is not the point which Lord Macaulay 
puts. He passes sentence on them together and as a whole. Taken together, then, 
it may be asked—when, even at the outset of the struggle, such scenes occurred as 
I have commemorated, for example at Dundee—a tree of Liberty planted and a cry 
of “No King!” raised—when the frenzy of the Jacobins, like some foul infection, 
spread from shore to shore—when thousands upon thousands of well-meaning and till 
then sober-minded men were unhappily misled and caught the fever of the times— 
when French gold was as lavishly employed to corrupt as were French doctrines to 
inflame—whether the same mild and gentle measures would still suffice as in mild and 
gentle times? It is the well-known saying of a Frenchman at that period active on 
the side of the new system, and zealous to excuse its excesses, that Revolutions are not 
to be made with Rose-water. This plea will not hold good for deeds of massacre and 
robbery, but in a more limited and lawful sense it must be acknowledged to have truth 
on its side. But if this be truth, surely it is full as true that Revolutions are not to be 
put down with Rose-water. There are times when new and unparalleled dangers are 
only to be met by rigorous and extraordinary stretches of power. There are times 
when the State could be saved by no other means. 

“T may add that the view of the subject which I have just expressed was in thorough 
accordance with the temper of the times. This, I think, can scarcely in any quarter 
be denied. The great majority of the people of England in 1793 and 1794 felt every- 
thing that they most prized imperilled by the French Revolutionary school, and far 
from deprecating, they demanded a course of most rigorous repression. 

“But there is another charge no less heavy which the same critic, speaking of the 
same period, alleges. Pitt is accused of shewing too little vigour. It is said that, 
‘since he did not choose to oppose himself side by side with Fox to the public feeling, 
he should have taken the advice of Burke and should have availed himself of that 
feeling to the full extent. He should have proclaimed a holy war for religion, morality, 
property, order, public law, and should have thus opposed to the Jacobins an energy 
equal to their own.’ Let it, however, be remembered to what the policy of Burke in 
its full extent would lead. Look to his ‘Thoughts on a Regicide Peace.’ See how we 
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might deduce from them the duty of making no terms with France unless the Bourbons 
were restored—of shunning as a pestilence such a pacification as we attempted at Lille 
and actually achieved at Amiens. Surely that is not the course which a philosophic 
historian of the nineteenth century, writing with a clear view of the succeeding 
events, is prepared to recommend. 

“Nor should it be forgotten that he who preaches a crusade stirs up not only the 
good but also the evil passions of a people. Had Pitt chosen to exchange the part of 
statesman for that of Peter the Hermit, he might no doubt have aroused in England 
a frenzy against the Jacobins almost equal to theirs against priests and kings. But 
could this object have been effected without numerous outbreaks of that new frenzy— 
without such conflagrations of chapels and dwelling-houses, as the political dissenters 
had already sustained at Birmingham? Would not, in such a case, the memory of 
Pitt be deeply tarnished with blood—blood, not shed in foreign warfare, but in strife 
and seditions at home ? 

“There are still some further questions to be urged. Are the first and the second 
of these charges in truth quite consistent with each other. Would it have been pos- 
sible to ‘ proclaim a holy war,’ which Pitt is arraigned for not proclaiming, and at the 
same time to avoid ‘the Alien Bills and Gagging Bills’ which Pitt is arraigned for 
having passed ? - 

“ But there is yet another branch of this second charge. We are told that ‘the 
English army under Pitt was the laughing-stock of Europe.’ We are told that, ‘great 
as Pitt’s abilities were, his military administration was that of a driveller.’ We are 
required to believe that a statesman acknowledged as pre-eminently great in peace, 
became at once ridiculously little in war. Yet, in truth, history bears no magician’s 
wand, and displays scarce any of such sudden and surprising changes. No doubt that 
during Pitt’s administration there were many miscarriages by land to set against our 
victories at sea. The same fute attended all the armies which at that period were 
arrayed against France. It was no easy matter to prevail over a nation at all times 
most brave and warlike, and then inflamed to a preternatural strength by its revolu- 
tionary ardour. When, therefore, the English army is declared to have been at that 
period the laughing-stock of Europe, it may be asked what other European army had 
permanently enjoyed better fortune or was justly entitled to smile at ours? 

“Tt is also to be borne in mind that the military failures here laid tolely to the 
charge of Pitt, continued long after Pitt had ceased to be. With the greatest of all, 
the expedition to Walcheren, he was not at all, except in kindred, connected. The 
truth is that our Generals at that period were for the most part anything but men of 
genius. Lord Grenville, writing to his brother in strict confidence on the 28th of 
January, 1799, asks: ‘ What officer have we to oppose to our domestic and external 
enemies? . . . . Some old woman in a red riband.’ The truth is then that these mis- 
carriages in our military enterprises, fur from being confined, as Lord Macaulay’s state- 
ment would imply, to Pitt’s administration, went on with few exceptions in regular 
and mortifying series, till happily for us and for Europe there arose a man as great in 
the field as was Pitt in the Council—till the valour which had never failed our troops, 
even in their worst reverses, was led to victory by the surpassing genius of Wellington. 
If then it can be shewn that Pitt as Prime Minister strove with unremitting toil by 
day and night for the success of that war in which he had reluctantly, but on a high 
sense of duty, engaged—if in his plans he consulted the most skilful officers in his 
power—if in his diplomacy he laboured to build up new coulitions when the first had 
crumbled away—if for that object he poured forth subsidies with a liberal, nay, as his 
enemies alleged, a lavish hand—if he sought to strike the enemy whenever or wherever 
any vulnerable point lay bare, on the northern frontier when in concert with the 
Austrian armies, on the southern coast when Toulon had risen, on the western coast 
when a civil war broke out in La Vendée—it seems hard that, having striven so far 
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as a civilian could strive for the success of our arms both by land and sea, the reverses 
on the former should be cast upon his memory, whilst at the same time he is allowed 
no merit for our triumphs on the latter. That merit is declared by the same critic to 
belong to ‘one of those chiefs of the Whig party, who, in the great schism caused by 
the French Revolution, had followed Burke.’ This was Earl Spencer, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty since the close of 1794. ‘To him,’ continues Lord Macaulay, ‘it was 
owing that twice in the short space of eleven months we had days of thanksgiving for 
’ great victories.’ There is no doubt that Lord Spencer at the Admiralty was an ex- 
cellent administrator. There is no doubt that Lord Chatham was far from a good 
one. Still, however, Lord Macaulay’s statement, as I have cited it, does not seem to 
recognise the fact that the greatest of our naval victories at that period—the battle 
of the First of June—was fought not with Lord Spencer but with Lord Chatham at 
the head of the Admiralty Board. But, waiving that point, is this the one weight 
and one measure? When our armies retreat, the Prime Minister is solely to be 
blamed! When our fleets prevail, the Prime Minister is to have no share in the 
praise ! 

“These few remarks, which I make unwillingly, may, however, tend to shew that 
Mr. Pitt in his conduct of the war against Revolutionary France was as far removed 
from the ‘ driveller’ that Lord Macaulay calls him, as from the ‘demon’ whom some 
French writers have pourtrayed.”—(pp. 185—192.) 


We have preferred to extract these remarks rather than to summarize 
the well-known career of William Pitt so far as it is carried down in these 
volumes; the facts of that career are pretty generally agreed on—it is the 
causes and motives that, to our mind, have been hitherto greatly misunder- 
stood. It may be too much to expect that Earl Stanhope’s remarks may 
meet with universal acceptance, but we should think there will be found 
but few men who will refuse to let them in some considerable degree 
modify their previous opinions, particularly if they have been taken at 
second-hand from such unsafe guides as Edinburgh Reviewers. 

Among other matters conn’cted with William Pitt, it has been a moot 
point as to his intellectual superiority to his opponents, Fox, Burke, and 
Sheridan. Whilst shewing a laudable anxiety to do justice to these great 
men, Earl Stanhope answers the question in the affirmative, and we are 
well satisfied with his decision; the public we venture to think will be 
satisfied also; but even if they should aot, we are quite certain that they 
will look eagerly for the completion of the first real biography of “ the 
Pilot who weathered the storm.” 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX. 428 
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PREFACES TO THE EDITIONES PRINCIPES:. 


WE mentioned a short time ago” the appearance of this work. The 
leisurely examination of a copy now before us fully supports the opinion 
that we then expressed from a hasty glance at its table of contents—viz., 
that its learned compiler is entitled to the gratitude of all who have a due 
regard for the labours of the great scholars to whom the restoration of 
learning is due. 

The Prefaces here collected are 142 in number, and range in date 
from the year 1455 to 1621. The majority of the best works of Greece and 
Rome that have come down to our times passed through the press in the 
course of those years, and Mr. Botfield has performed no inconsiderable 
service in gathering together the stately and interesting Prefaces and Epi- 
stles with which such men as Leo X. and Erasmus, Gesner and Gruter, 
Lascaris and Scaliger issued them to the world. Many of these works are 
extremely rare, and exist only in national collections or in some private 
libraries of exceptional character. Hence they are far less known than 
they deserve to be, but in future an acquaintance with them need not be 
confined to the professed bibliographer. 

In turning over the book, the first thing that strikes the reader is, that, 
as regards classic authors, the Italian press was infinitely the most prolific ; 
indeed, down to the year 1510 all the Editiones Principes seem to have 
issued from it. In that year Erasmus and Schurer produced at Strasbourg 
Collectanea Adagiorum Veterum in a 4to. volume with the Proverbia of 
Polydore Vergil, but it was not until ten years later that a classic author 
proceeded from a non-Italian press—this was Velleius Paterculus, printed 
in folio at Basil in 1520. Polybius was first printed at Hagenau in 1530, 
and Ammianus Marcellinus at Paris in 1544. After this time Zurich, 
Bruges, Antwerp, Leyden, Augsburg, Troyes, and Franeker, each pro- 
duced at least one Princeps of a classic. It is remarkable that the English 
press has made no contribution to this department of literature. 

Mr. Botfield, in a masterly Introduction, runs over the whole course of 
early printing, and we conceive some extracts from his reswmé will be 
acceptable to our readers. We begin by letting him explain for himself 
the nature and scope of his work :— 


“The present collection, in addition to the Authors commonly called Classic, in- 





« “Preefationes et Epistole Editionibus Principibus Auctorum Veterum preposite. 
Curante Beriah Botfield, A.M.” (Cantabrigie: E Prelo Academico.)—Prefaces to the 
First Editions of the Greek and Roman Classics and of the Sacred Scriptures. Col- 
lected and Edited by Beriah Botfield, M.A. M.P., F.R.S. 4to. (London: Henry 
George Bohn.) 

> Gent. Maa., Jan. 1861, p. 78. 
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eludes Dictionaries, Lexicons, and Grammars, as well as the Prefaces to the first 
Editions of the Sacred Scriptures: namely, that of Jerome to the Latin Vulgate, that 
of Ambrose to the Greek Bible, that of Erasmus to the Greek Testament, and that of 
Cardinal Ximenes to the Polyglot Bible. 

“I am not disposed to consider the Classics so essentially heathen, as to exclude 
Christian writers of the same period. I have thus introduced the Aldine Poetw 
Christiani Veteres; but I have excluded the Fathers of the Church, such as Augustine, 
Cyprian, Chrysostom, and Lactantius. I have been induced to make an exception in 
favour of the Preface of Giovanni Andrea to the Gloss of Nicolas de Lyra, on account 
of its great bibliographical interest. 

“There are many writers after the time of Alaric ancillary to the study of the 
Classics, whose value is purely contingent upon the interest we take in them, who may 
with propriety be included. In this number will be found the names of Donatus, 
Photius, Hesychius, Julius Pollux, Suidas, Stobeus, and Stephanus Byzantinus. 

“With these few exceptions I have accepted the term classical in its ordinary 
signification. It is necessary to draw a line somewhere, and I have done so to the 
best of my judgment.”—(pp. iii., iv.) 

All this may appear heterodox to some scholars, but, as Mr. Botfield 
remarks, the term Classic, though universally received, has never been 
accurately defined. He regards it as an arbitrary and unphilosophical 
word, and ridicules the view that Plato is a classic because he lived at 
Athens, and Plotinus not a classic because he dwelt at Alexandria, and he 
sees nothing very unreasonable in the wish to place Froissart by the side 
of Livy, and Dante by the side of Virgil; for he holds that every nation 
has its own literature and its own classics, and that France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and England have all produced philosophers, poets, and historians 
worthy to be placed on the same level as those of Greece and Rome. 

His general estimate of the materials that he has now for the first time 
brought together is as follows :— 


“The Prefaces now collected derive their chief importance from the proofs which 
they afford of the genuineness and integrity of ancient books, by shewing the existence 
of several copies evidently anterior to the first printed edition, which copies by their 
general agreement, and not less so by their smaller diversities, clearly indicate a 
common origin. Many of them, it is true, are simply Dedications, and those which 
are literary disquisitions upon the authors have long ago been superseded as such. There 
is but a small amount of anecdote, and not much to illustrate manners or personal 
feelings. The dedications of Aldus are worth all the rest; there is a high and a noble 
feeling, a self-respect and simplicity of language about him which is delightful: he 
certainly had aspiring hopes of doing the world good; he expresses himself about his 
labours ‘ adjuvante Jesu Christo ;’ and he is a specimen of mental freedom glorious to 
the Republic which nurtured him. He and Andrea of Corsica were as far as the poles 
asunder in their notions and objects. The Bishop of Aleria places Platonism almost 
on a level with Christianity, calling Plato absolutely divine. He also complains that 
niggardly collectors withheld the loan of their MSS. from him, because they esteemed 
the art of printing to be a depreciation of their property; the Pope and Cardinals 
being all of them honourably distinguished by opposite behaviour. Aldus declares 
that he printed a thousand copies of some good work monthly, and begs men to buy 
that he may print the more. In the preface to the first volume of his Aristotle we 
find a noble peroration upon the object with which he pursued Greek literature, in the 
hopes of diverting men’s minds from hostilities, and bringing back peace to Europe. 
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“ Honest John Froben is a refreshing contrast to the courtly Andrea. He thinks 
that the printing of the Holy Scriptures is a work which carries with it its own 
reward, howsoever it may pay him. John of Piacenza addresses the Bishop of Bergamo 
as a man who would assuredly sympathize with his wish to bring critical learning to 
the improvement of the text of Holy Scripture, a thought in advance of his day, 1481. 
He claims Augustine as an advocate of the same views, and condemns as very ignorant 
persons those who aver that Scripture is not to be subjected to the ordinary canons of 
grammar. Obsopeens inveighs against the German printers for circulating a large 
number of unlearned and unedifying controversial tracts, instead of printing older and 
more solid authors. Their country had invented typography, but these men had fallen 
away from the great object of it, and were doing mischief. He wishes they would 
imitate Aldus, and, writing to his patron from Hagenau in 1530, he asserts his own 
opinion of the value of classical learning in these remarkable words: ‘In hoc enim 
omne tuum incumbit studium, Princeps optime, ut constitut’ per verbum Dei pietate, 
veroque Dei cultu erecto, bonis etiam literis apud tuos locus concedatur. Intelligis 
enim acuté citra harum adminiculum Verbi Divini functionem sinceré administrari non 
posse.’ ”—(pp. vi.—viii.) 


Next we have a good summary of the labours of the early editors of 
the Classics; chiefly, it will be observed, in connexion with the Roman 
press :— 


“The treasures of ancient learning dispersed by the conquest of Constantinople 
were conveyed across the Adriatic to a land which was prepared to receive, appreciate, 
and preserve them. Already the scholars of Italy had imbibed the spirit of their own 
long-entombed literature. The labours of Politian were bestowed upon Ovid, Sue- 
tonius, Statius, Pliny the younger, the Historie Auguste Scriptores, and Quintilian. 
Georgius Alexandrinus Merula undertook to regulate the text of Martial, of the Rei 
Rustice Scriptores, and of Plautus. Buartolomeus Pontius employed his talents on 
Persius, and Lancelottus his time on Columella. Domitius Calderinus, Jacobus Gras- 
solarius, and Thadeus Ugoletus edited the Declamations of Quintilian. The eminent 
scholar Erasmus was of material assistance to Aldus in his typographical labours. The 
early editions of Virgil and Hvrace were enriched with the notes of Calderino and 
Landino. Regio commented upon Ovid, and Omnibonus Leonicenus upon Lucan ; 
both upon Quintilian. Hermolaus Barbarus corrected the Natural History of Pliny 
and the Geography of Pomponius Mela. Many scholars devoted themselves to 
Cicero. 

“ Giovanni Andrea, Bishop of Aleria, in the Island of Corsica, deserves especial notice 
as the most indefatigable editor of the early Classics... .He edited and carried 
through the press the first editions of several classical authors printed at Rome by 
Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz, who first introduced the art of printing into 
that city. The works so edited by him were, in 1468, St. Jerome’s Epistles, in two 
volumes, reprinted in 1470; the Metamorphoses of Apuleius; the Noctes Atticw of 
Aulus Gellius; Casar’s Commentaries, reprinted in 1472; the Familiar Epistles 
of Cicero, reprinted in 1470, 1471, and 1472, and Lucan’s Pharsalia. About the same 
time, the Decades of Livy; the first Latin version of Strabo’s Geography, and the 
Works of Virgil, reprinted about 1471. In the year 1470, Pliny’s Natural History, 
Pope Leo’s Sermons and Epistles, two editions of which were published in the same 
year; the works of Lactantius; the Institutes of Quintilian; Suetonius on the Twelve 
Cesars; and Thomas Aquinas on the Four Evangelists. In 1471, St. Cyprian’s 
Epistles; the Bible in Latin with Aristeas de LXX. Interpretibus; the Poem of silius 
Italicus on the Second Punic War; Cicero’s Orations; the works of Ovid, and the 
Gloss of Nicolaus de Lyra on the Bible, in five volumes, the first of which was published 
in 1471, and the remainder in 1472. In the revisal of the Greek passages Andrea was 
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assisted by the celebrated Theodorus Gaza. Prefixed to the works of Nicolaus de Lyra, 
printed at Rome in 1472, in folio, is a long epistle, or memorial, addressed by Andrea 
to Pope Sixtus IV. in which, after mentioning the large number of copies of each work 
printed by Sweynheym and Pannartz, he proceeds to solicit the Pope to relieve the 
poverty and distress into which they were plunged by the difficulty of disposing of 
their books *.”—(pp. xvi—xviii.) 


It appears from this memorial that these printers had in the space of six 
years produced no less than 12,475 volumes, and there were other presses 
in Rome very active at the same time. That of Ulric Han 


“produced several first editions of the Classics, such as Juvenal, Persius, the Orationes 
Philippicee, Questiones Tusculane, and Opera Philosophica of Cicero. Cardinal Cam- 
panus edited the Philippics of Cicero, and also superintended the first editions of 
Quintilian and Suetonius from the press of Philip de Lignamine. The press of George 
Laver was superintended by Petrus Calaber, the disciple of Laurentius Valla, better 
known as Julius Pomponius Letus; under whose auspices the first editions of Nonius 
Marcellus and Terentius Varro were given to the world. The first editions of Eutro- 
pius and Quintus Curtius also proceeded from the press of Laver. Sachsel and Goltz 
first produced Ammianus Marcellinus, edited by Sabinus. George Herolt printed 
Vitruvius for the first time, and three declamations of Quintilian were edited by 
Domitius Calderinus from the press of Schurener de Bopardia. Early in the-ensuing 
century the munificence of Leo the Tenth enabled Beroaldus to produce the recently 
discovered Annals of Tacitus, completing the works of that historian in the form in 
which they have descended to our own times. Later still, Peruscus edited the Varie 
Historie of Elian, and Agius the first impression of Apollodorus.”—(p. liii.) 


We have not space to quote the notices of the presses of Venice and of 
Paris, and their productions under the learned guidance of Manutius and 
Stephens, but we must give Mr. Botfield’s statistics as to the rapid progress 
of the typographic art on the Continent, and its far less satisfactory 
results in these kingdoms in the early part of its career :— 


“On reviewing the literary history of the fifteenth century, we find more than half 
of the ten thousand works produced during that period were printed in Italy. Among 
the cities of Italy Venice is pre-eminent with her 2,835 volumes; Rome produced 925 ; 
Milan, 629; Florence, 300; Bologna, 298; while fifty other Italian cities possessed 
and employed printing presses. Next to Italy, the cities of Germany bear the palm: 
no less than 530 works having been printed at Cologne, 382 at Nuremburg, 351 at 
Leipsic, 256 at Augsburg, and 134 at Mentz. Paris produced no less than 751 books ; 
Strasburg, 526; Basle, 320; Louvain, 116; and Deventer, 169. The whole number 
printed in England during the same period was 141; of which 130 appeared in London 
at Westminster, 7 at Oxford, and 4 at St. Albans. No classical author, nor even 
& grammar, appeared in Scotland during the earlier part of the sixteenth century ; 
indeed, the whole number of books enumerated by Herbert up to the year 1550 is only 
seven; although in 1534 Greek was taught at Montrose. At this period no printing 
press is known to have existed in Ireland.”—(pp. Ixii., lxiii.) 


We have shewn that Mr. Botfield gives a somewhat different inter- 
pretation to the word “ classic” from that commonly received, but that this 
proceeds not from any undervaluing of that literature which its revivers in 





© “Memoir by Mr. Winter Jones, of the British Museum, in the Biographical 
Dictionary published by the Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge.” 
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their enthusiasm reckoned all but inspired, will be abundantly evident from 
his closing remarks :— 

“The classical student as he pores over the antiquated Latin of the scholars of the 
Middle Ages, or loses himself in the disquisitions of the earliest Editors of the most 
ancient Authors, may well be tempted to ask, ‘Can these dry bones live ?? Yet he may 
remember that by the exercise of their pens fresh life has been imparted to intellectual 
creations of earlier days, and works of great power and worth have been preserved, 
which still continue to instruct and to enchant the world. We may derive some con- 
solation for the loss of much that has perished, by the reflection that, if all the great 
works of antiquity in literature, in science, or in art, had come down to us unimpaired, 
mankind, sated with their beauty, might have despaired of rivalling such perfection ; 
and that the human race, satisfied with its past achievements, would have failed or 
faltered in its onward course. Happily for us, enough remains to stimulate the ima- 
ginative faculties, as well as excite our emulation in every branch of human knowledge, 
and thus to assist us most materially in running the race which is set before us. 

“The influences derived from these sources are of such depth and vitality as to 
endure through all vicissitudes, and to convince us that as the minds of the past have 
moulded the present, so those of the present will in like manner mould the future. 

“Thus it is that classical learning has been wisely placed first in the order of 
a liberal education. The study of a language leads naturally to the knowledge of the 
things which it is employed to express, and in perusing the writers of Greece and Rome 
the scholar charmed with the elegunce of their diction unconsciously imbibes their 
elevation of sentiment, which is of no less value than the command of language, the 
facility of expression, the beauty of imagery, and the power of reasoning which he 
derives from a perfect familiarity with the great masters of antiquity.”—(pp. lxx. lxxi.) 


These extracts will suffice to indicate the tone and manner of the Intro- 
duction, and therefore we have preferred to make them rather than to re- 
print one of the Prefaces, for even if that were done im extenso, it would 
give no better idea of the value of the whole volume than did the brick 
which the Pedant carried about as a sample of his house. The book is 
necessarily an expensive one, and the number of copies is very limited, but 
those who can afford to possess it will act unwisely if they neglect the 
opportunity. 
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“ 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS:*. 
(Szconp Norice.) 


Saint Aldegonde was Burgomaster of Antwerp, and upon him devolved the 
main duties of the defence. Poet, orator, scholar, he seems to find his place 
rather in penning Greek epigrams, in writing Ciceronian Latin, in trans- 
lating the Hebrew Psalms into flowing Flemish verse than amid civic uproar 
and warlike strife. Despite great military abilities, this brilliant genius 
proved too fine and exquisitely tempered an instrument for the rough work 
that was to bedone. Greater than Margaret, or Requesens, or Alva, or Don 
John, his great opponent was Alexander Farnese. Farnese’s “vivid, almost 
poetic intellect’? was entirely occupied with his vast design. The modest 
little village where he placed his head-quarters became the crowded seat of 
busy and animated industry. It seemed as if a peaceable and well-ordered 
population were creating a new manufacturing capital. All this din of 
industry was occupied with the infernal preparations of war. In the mean- 
time, a sand-bar discovered in the river’s bed rendered the pile-driving easy. 
It was not so utterly impossible that the rest of the works might be com- 
pleted. Moreover, the line of the Kowenstyn dyke was completely in the 
hands of the enemy. After repeatedly urging in vain upon the Antwerp 
magistracy the necessity of piercing the Kowenstyn dyke, the Seigneur de 
Kowenstyn in disgust and despair deserted to the side of Parma. And 
now the position that might have saved them became a fortress bristling 
with Spanish cannon and crowded with Spanish soldiers. Men might 
recollect how from the old church tower of Leyden strained eyes watched 
day after day till they discerned the black waters of the ocean slowly rolling 
in and bearing onwards welcome provisions and relief to the very gates of 
the beleaguered city. Any such hope their own folly had miserably for- 
feited. Parma in the teeth of all human and natural obstacles, with his 
troops starving and dispirited, while beseeching Philip “ not to forget us so 
utterly,” in the most masterly manner completed his famous bridge. Bitter 
was the unavailing remorse of the magistrates when they saw the turbulent 
Scheldt obedient to the genius of Parma, and watched the march and 
countermarch of his Spanish and Italian legions, 

Our readers will perceive that Farnese had now virtually gained the 
keys of Antwerp. The only hope of the besieged rested in the destruc- 
tion of the bridge, and the recapture of the Kowenstyn. Both these ends 





* “History of the United Netherlands, from the Death of William the Silent to 
the Synod of Dort. With a full view of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, 
and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By John Lothrop Motley, 
D.C.L.” Vols. 1., 11, (London: Murray.) 
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were actually gained by incredible exertions, and lost again by stupendous 
fatuity. There resided in Antwerp an Italian of profound mechanical 
genius, of the name of Gianibelli. He was unrivalled as a chemist and 
engineer, Once he had offered his services to Philip, but it seems that 
circumlocution was strong even in those days, and the disappointed Italian 
swore that the Spaniards should hear of him with tears, He promised 
the authorities that he would destroy the bridge if supplied with the 
requisite means. The requisite means were refused him, but he was 
allowed to see what he could do with a couple of worthless vessels. The 
Italian with matchless art converted them into floating volcanoes. It was 
evening, mild and dark, the close of one of the days of the early spring. 
Suddenly the river became luminous, as a phantom fleet of fire ships 
floated slowly down the stream. Unseen was human hand, unheard was 
human voice, as the bannered and cuirassed army, with a feeling of mys- 
terious apprehension, crowded to watch them from dyke and bridge. One 
by one they drifted blindly away to the banks, or became hopelessly en- 
tangled among the protections of the bridge. There was a feeling of relief, 
and even of amusement. Gianibelli’s twin “hell-burners” came last of 
all. One idly lurched against a dyke and gave a faint and harmless ex- 
plosion, the other struck heavily against the bridge. A thin smoke curled 
from a smouldering fire on the deck, and soldiers leaped on board to ex- 
tinguish the flames. At this moment an ensign approached Farnese, and 
with passionate entreaties drew him from the spot. The clockwork in the 
demon-ship now performed its work. Then came the explosion. In an 
instant the ship disappeared, the earth shook, the river yawned to its depth, 
houses reeled and fell, a thousand mangled troops were flying through the 
troubled air, and the crown of the achievement, the serrated bridge, was 
rent asunder. It was agreed that if the attempt was successful, a rocket 
should be fired. A heavy fleet laden with provision was awaiting the 
signal to relieve Antwerp from all her distress. The bridge was cleft 
through and through, but the rocket never rose. In vain Gianibelli and 
St. Aldegonde looked wistfully for it through the gloom. The Dutch 
admiral, paralysed by the result, never ascertained his own triumph or 
made the requisite announcement. The quick-witted Parma speedily 
effected all necessary repairs. 

The possession of the Kowenstyn dyke was now the sole surviving hope 
of Antwerp. Could the sea roll between Antwerp and Zealand the siege 
would be raised, and Parma’s bridge would yet prove only an expensive 
and useless toy. A final attempt was made. The moon was slowly 
waning before a chill May dawn, some fireships floated towards the dyke. 
The flames frightened the Spaniards from their posts, and lighted to the 
spot a swarm of gun-boats crowded with brave patriots. The dyke pre- 
sented only a riband of earth amid the circumambient waves, a slender 
thread, only a few paces broad, and almost a mile in length, Sappers and 
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miners fastened like beavers on the earth. Mattock and shovel were 
rapidly clearing away the obstacle that withheld life and freedom from 
Antwerp. Around them the battle raged thick and fast. Amid the fire 
and the water the miners digged and delved. At last the Spaniards were 
driven into the fort that flanked either end, and the middle space was 
gained. Tremendous was the cheering. The waters streamed through the 


‘ruptured dyke, and a Zealand bark floated triumphantly towards Antwerp. 


St. Aldegonde and Hohenlo, in gleeful triumph, sprang on board to carry 
the news of their victory to the city. Antwerp was drunk with delight. 
Merrily pealed the bells, and merrily blazed the bonfire flames. A mag- 
nificent banquet was given to Hohenlo in the Town-house. The Count sat 
at the head of the banquet table. The loveliest women sat around him, 
and healths were pledged in crowned goblets. The victor announced 
another banquet for the next day, and gaily invited the ladies around to 
come once more. <A gentlewoman who sat next him said with a sigh 
that she had a presentiment that to-morrow would scarcely be so joyful as 
the present day. Scareely had these words passed her lips, when fearful 
sounds were heard inthe street. Dying sufferers with ghastly wounds were 
borne into the scene of light and festivity. A howl of execration burst from 
the infuriated populace. All was lost. The Spaniards had regained the 
dyke, and the army of patriots was cut to pieces. The culpable imprudence 
of the commanders, their childish eagerness to be the heralds of their own 
triumph, had afforded Parma the opportunity of retrieving his loss, had 
withered their hard-earned laurels, had precipitated the common doom. 

At this point, therefore, the siege of Antwerp really terminates. St. Alde- 
gonde abandoned the idea of further resistance. He only faintly epposed 
the popular clamour for capitulation. From Alexander of Parma very dif- 
ferent treatment was to be looked for than had been experienced in the 
recent Spanish fury, a sack that cannot be compared in atrocity with any 
other recorded in history, not with the sack of Rome, not with the sack of 
Heidelberg, not with the sack of Badajos. The royal and ecclesiastical 
possessions were to be restored to their former proprietors. The Catholic 
was to be the only tolerated religion. Two years were allowed to all per- 
sons desirous of winding up their affairs and leaving the country. A 
moderate fie was levied; all prisoners were released; a general amnesty 
was proclaimed ; the garrison marched out with baggage, arms, and all 
honours of war. Three days after the surrender the whole of Antwerp 
could not have mustered a single loaf. Had Parma known this, such easy 
terms would not have been conceded. In this way Antwerp and Belgium 
were finally lost to the patriot cause. It is lamentable to think that but for 
such a series of mistakes, so great a catastrophe might have been averted ; 
that but for the disunion, parsimony, littleness of English councils our own 
country might have preveited it. Great suspicions have always been en- 
tertained of the good faith of Marnix de Sainte Aldegonde, and we rejoice 
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that Mr. Motley in a learned and elaborate note has been.able to acquit 
this illustrious patriot. But the glory of Antwerp was now departed. Its 
ancient commerce and prosperity took their flight, to find a happier home 
among men of purer faith and more enlightened laws. 

This important portion of Mr. Motley’s volumes will perhaps give an 
adequate idea of the interest of the story, and its method of treatment. 
Our limits will not permit us to trespass yet again into such length of 
detail; neither, indeed, is there much temptation. To a considerable 
extent this portion of the volume is unique, Till we near the events of the 
Spanish Armada our interest is not again similarly aroused. Although 
there are many brilliant pages devoted to brilliant actions, much subtle 
analysis of character and motives, many curious revelations in diplomacy, 
the impression left upon our mind by the body of the work is that it can- 
not altogether be acquitted of the terrible imputation of being tiresome, 
and this need not necessarily have been the case if Mr. Motley could 
unsparingly have operated with the knife upon his own production. 
Mr. Motley has discussed with analytic acuteness and at infinite detail 
“inter-aulic politics and back-stairs diplomacy.” We do not greatly care 
to unravel so tangled a web. How Elizabeth refused to accept the sove- 
reignty ; how she acted rather in the spirit of a huckster than of a great 
queen; how, with unworthy favouritism, she sent Leicester into the Low- 
lands while she neglected the peerless Sydney and her bravest troops; 
how her narrow-minded jealousy cramped all Leicester's efforts and cooled 
the Dutch enthusiasm for the English name; how some foul instances of 
English treason infinitely increased this new feeling of suspicion and ill- 
will; how the United Provinces continued to prosper in spite of the war, 
and even by reason of it; how Leicester was unfortunately recalled, and as 
unfortunately restored; how the magchless perfidy of Parma very nearly 
effected the ruin of our country; all this, with many other pages of battle, 
siege, intrigue, and wild adventure, our readers had best seek for them- 
selves in Mr. Motley’s volumes. When, however, we approach the story 
of the Armada no prudent love of reticence will enable an English reviewer 
to escape the temptation of saying something on the subject. 

The achievements of Drake in the Spanish waters formed perhaps the 
most exciting motive in the mind of Philip towards the invasion. There was 
a strong dash of the freebooter in honest Sir Francis. The naval warfare 
of the sixteenth century rather reminds us of that ingenuous state of things 
mentioned by Thucydides, when the islanders inquired of the pirates 
whether they were really such, and neither by those who asked the ques- 
tion nor by those who answered it was any offensive imputation understood 
to be meant. The utter unpreparedness of England for the struggle, as 
now evidenced by the most authentic documents, has been a surprise for 
the historical critics. It is now known that not to the Queen and not to 
her ministers was, under God. this great salvation due. It was due to the 
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sense, energy, and heroism of the English people. The nobility and 
country gentry flocked to the scene of action as if to a fair regatta upon 
the summer waters. Merry England arose in all her strength and glee, 
and went joyous into fight. Mr. Motley tells us how remarkably the great 
incident of the siege of Antwerp affected the fortunes of England and of 
Christendom :— 


“As the twilight deepened, the moon became totally obscured, dark cloud-masses 
spread over the heavens, the sea grew black, distant thunder rolled, and the sob of an 
approaching tempest became distinctly audible. Such indications of a westerly gale 
were not encouraging to those cumbrous vessels, with the treacherous quicksands of 
Flanders under their lee. 

“At an hour past midnight it was so dark that it was difficult for the most prac- 
tised eye to pierce far into the gloom. But a faint dip of oars now struck the ears 
of the Spaniards as they watched from the decks. A few moments afterwards the sea 
became suddenly luminous, and six flaming vessels appeared at a slight distance, bear- 
ing steadily down upon them before the wind and tide. There were men in the Armada 
who had been at the siege of Antwerp only three years before; they remembered with 
horror the devil-ships of Gianibelli, those floating volcanoes, which had seemed to rend 
earth and ocean, whose explosion had laid so many thousands of soldiers dead at a 
blow, and which had shattered the bridge and floating forts of Farnese, as though they 
had been toys of glass. They kuew, too, that the famous engineer was at that moment 
in England. In a moment one of those horrible panics, which spread with such con- 
tagious rapidity among large bodies of men, seized upon the Spaniards. There was 
a yell throughout the fleet—‘ The fire-ships of Antwerp, the fire-ships of Antwerp !’ 
and in an instant every cable was cut, and frantic attempts were made by each 
galleon and galleasse to escape what seemed imminent destruction. The confusion 
was beyond description. Four or five of the largest ships became entangled with each 
other. Two others were set on fire by the flaming vessels, and were consumed. 
Medina Sidonia, who had been warned, even before his departure from Spain, that 
some such artifice would probably be attempted, and who had even early that morning 
sent out a party of sailors in a pinnace to search for indications of the scheme, was not 
surprised or dismayed. He gave orders, as well might be, that every ship, after the 
danger should be passed, was to return to its post and await his further orders. But it was 
useless in that moment of unreasonable panic to issue commands. The despised 
Mantuan, who had met with so many rebuffs at Philip’s court, and who, owing to 
official incredulity, had been but partially successful in his magnificent enterprise at 
Antwerp, had now, by the mere terror of his name, inflicted more damage on Philip’s 
armada than had hitherto been accomplished by Howard and Drake, Hawkins and 
Frobisher combined.” —( Vol. ii. pp. 691, 692.) 


We have pointed out that the tendency of Mr. Motley’s work is to make 
a very serious deduction from the fame of Queen Elizabeth. We are afraid 
that for the future this must be taken as an undisputed fact, though not, 
perhaps, to the extent that some of the critics have supposed. Mr. Motley 
sometimes presses too severely on the English Government; his work is 
certainly not written from an English point of view, and much of it may 
serve as a wholesome corrective for exaggerated national feelings. That 
parsimony of which our author most frequently complains admits of an 
explanation. All students of English history know how small, uncertain, 
and unsettled was the public revenue in her time; how vast demands upon 
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it of modern growth had arisen, and the constitution had as yet provided 
no means to satisfy them; and how constantly she was hampered and dis- 
tressed for the want of necessary means. These considerations will to an 
indefinite extent qualify Mr. Motley’s strictures. Much stress has been laid 
upon the fact that Elizabeth’s famous speech at Tilbury was made after the 
engagements in the Channel, and when the Spanish fleet was in full retreat. 
It almost seems as if the great Elizabeth condescended to a gigantic sham. 
We are satisfied that ten generations of Englishmen have not idly thrown 
away their admiration on the lion-hearted queen. It was still possible that 
so vast an armament might do much mischief ; it was still possible that an- 
other hostile armament might be on the way to assist; and although we 
now know how effectually the swarming Dutch craft kept watch and ward 
on the Flanders coast, it was still in the chapter of accidents that an in- 
vasion might be made on the side of the Low Countries by an army con- 
sisting of the flower of European troops, and generalled by the greatest 
military genius in the world. 

At this point, then, we must take an unwilling farewell of Mr. Motley. 
He has certainly made a noble contribution to English history, although 
we are not certain how far Mr. Froude will feel grateful to him for pre- 
occupying so much of the ground that must necessarily be traversed in the 
forthcoming volumes of Elizabeth. We sincerely wish Mr. Motley health 
and strength to achieve the magnificent programme which he has sketched 
out for himself in his preface. He proposes to bring down the history to 
the time of the Synod of Dort, and then to tell the story of the Thirty 
Years War. If the history continues to be related upon the present scale, 
it will certainly require the most wnintermitting labour. The famous intro- 
duction in Macaulay’s England scareely announced a more splendid in- 
tention. But absit omen. In his next two volumes our author will de- 
scribe with all his wonted ability the establishment of the independence of 
the Provinces. He will doubtless also point out how the popular constitu- 
tion was far from being an unmingled good. He will assuredly relate with 
eloquent enthusiasm the splendid career of Maurice of Nassau, and en- 
deavour to administer a due meed of historic justice to the memory of 
Maurice and the memory of John of Olden Barneveldt. We cannot con- 
ceal our apprehension that when Mr. Motley comes to deal with the period 
of the Arminian controversy, those very qualities that enable him to do 
such vigorous justice to statesmen, courtiers, and generals may operate 
very much as a disqualification for discussing abstruse questions in divinity 
and the varieties of the religious character. Profound and peculiar qualities, 
and something very unlike his eminently popular characteristics, are re- 
quired for the full exposition of a great era in ecclesiastical history. For 
the present, however, these speculations are premature. 
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THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF ENGLAND ®. 


Tue antiquity of our English aristocracy is so universally acknowledged, 
both at home and abroad, that it seems rather late in the day to invite a 


‘ discussion upon it. Continental nations, among the older families of which 


revolution in some shape has made such merciless havoc, point to our im- 
munity in this respect with feelings akin almost to envy, and most intel- 
ligent foreigners who have written on our country concur in their expres- 
sions of respect for that venerable body in whose names and titles are 
written many of the most prominent events of English history. Never- 
theless, and the fact is not a little singular, the notions of our own people 
on the subject are singularly loose and undefined. The rapid changes 
which the progress of opinions, the increase of commerce, and the com- 
paratively sudden accumulations of large fortunes have brought about, 
have caused a sort of fusion between the different ranks of our social sys- 
tem, tending in a great measure to confuse the claims of those who can 
legitimately boast of antiquity of blood. The first thing that a happy 
speculator or a successful trader does upon realizing wealth, or it may 
be an independence, is to hunt up a coat of arms which will harmonize 
with the name he bears, or with the traditions which his forefathers have 
left behind them. With this, and a recently purchased estate, he ranks in 
the opinion of the careless world among the gentry. Happy circumstances 
place him, perhaps, in the commission of the peace. His private character 
is probably unassailable, and two generations later the origin of his rise in 
life is forgotten in the position transmitted to his descendants. Those who 
claim for the gentry of England the best blood in the kingdom forget this, 
and are often therefore as much in the wrong as those who attribute the 
same distinction to the peerage alone. Who are the “nobility” of Eng- 
land? Are they to be found in the peerage? We reply, Yes, because, of 
the most ancient families of our gentry, very many members have received 
titles for services rendered to their king and country who are to this day 
represented in the Upper House. Are they to be found among the un- 
titled gentry? Again we reply in the affirmative, because the natural 
nobility of every country is always in the first instance its landed pro- 
prietary. It has, however, become too much the habit of loose thinkers 
to accept either of these positions in that unqualified sense which would go 
to negative the other; and it appears to us, therefore, that we shall be ren- 
dering a service to the community by defining the extent in which each 





* “The County Families of the United Kingdom; or, Royal Manual of the Titled 
and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and Fellow of the Genealogical and Historical 
Society of Great Britain.” (London: Hardwicke.) 
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may be understood. The subject too, in connection with the work the 
title of which stands at the foot of our first page, has a practical aspect to 
which it will be necessary to refer later. 

One reason why this subject has become confused is furnished by the use 
of the word “ commoner,” which has crept into our vocabulary as signify- 
ing all those of gentle birth who are untitled. The expression, whatever 
its origin, suggests in the gentry a certain inferiority as regards social rank 
and position, which happens to be the very reverse of truth. Again, a 
fictitious interpretation has come to be put upon the word “ennobled.” 
We hear of an individual who is about to be created a peer as on the point 
of being “ ennobled” or “raised” to the peerage. Now, if he is a “ gen- 
tleman,” and can claim by descent and coat of arms his right to rank 
among the “gentry” of the land in the strict meaning of the term, he is 
**noble” whether he become a peer or not. Very many of our peers were 
noble, generations before they were titled, and if they possessed that true 
pride which becomes the real lord of the soil, their descendants now would 
lay far more stress on that early nobility which they share in common with 
their ancestors and kinsfolk, than in the coronet they now wear. The old 
saying, Fit nobilis, nascitur generosus, really means that any man may 
acquire a title, but the nobility of the “ gentleman,” as the term was early 
understood, is born with him. When the nurse of James I. implored him 
to make her son a gentleman, that shrewd monarch replied, “ My good 
woman, a gentleman I could never make him, though I could make him a 
lord.” But there have been other causes at work which have added to the 
confusion of which we are speaking, and which even now embarrass the 
enquiry before us. What is to be the test of an ancient family? Mr. 
Shirley, in a work published about two years ago, will consent to the claims 
of none which cannot trace a male descent to a period antecedent to the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. For our purpose such a strict 
standard is not only unnecessary; for the practical objects of the present 
day it defeats itself by narrowing the enquiry to such a degree, that the 
ancient families which were represented in the peerage previous to the 
date which he lays down are nearly extinct, and that untitled noble families 
of the same period are reduced to somewhere about the low figure of 300. 
The object of that writer is a perfectly clear one. He wished to avoid 
having to take into his computation those families of the Reformation 
which became possessed of the despoiled lands of the Church, and whose 
descendants are not, strictly speaking, of the pure blood of the old landed 
gentry at all. Indeed these movements, such as the Reformation and dther 
political earthquakes, add their influence to the perplexing causes under 
discussion. Then, again, there is decay, and the intermarrying of heiresses 
into a stock by no means so unadulterated as that from which they them- 
selves sprang; so that whoever in conducting this enquiry places too much 
stress upon extreme antiquity, will arrive at results such as must disappoint 
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himself, and leave the practical question at the present day entirely un- 
touched. It is Sir Bernard Burke, if we remember rightly, who declares 
that out of all the barons who signed Magna Charta, not six are re- 
presented now in the House of Peers. And probably the number of those 
represented by lineal male descendants is still less. In the same way, 
Mr. Shirley calculates that no more than 320 families of the ancient 


‘gentry which were in existence previous to the year 1500 are repre- 


sented now in the male line. The genealogical student, therefore, if he 
wishes to be severe, or at the least exact, will be able to arrive without 
much difficulty at the very summary conclusion that the old nobility of 
England, whether titled or the reverse, has in the course of centuries 
dwindled to a point in which the rareness of the article can alone compen- 
sate for its numerical insignificance. 

In an enquiry, therefore, like the present, Mr. Shirley’s test cannot be 
accepted. It is a fact that we have a large, a very large untitled landed 
nobility resting its claims on an antiquity sufficiently pronounced, and yet 
posterior to the date he prescribes. This nobility is constantly being in- 
creased, however contrary the method of augmentation may be to the 
strict rules of the ancient orders of heraldry. What is required at the pre- 
sent day is, first, to shew that such gentry are noble, and secondly, to fix 
some rule by which that part of it which is noble by descent can be dis- 
tinguished from the other portion which mixes with it on equal terms, and 
which we may call without offence, the gentry by courtesy. The nobility 
of an Englishman in the days of chivalry was invariably tested by his 
shield. An English gentleman of four quarters was admissible into the 
Order of Malta. When a person was “ennobled,” lands were in general 
annexed to the grant of arms, and it was not until there were no more 
lands to give, that the system of conferring a coat of arms by patent to 
which a title was annexed came into practice. From that moment the 
“nobility” of the country became twofold, the most ‘ancient being the 
“natural nobility,” as that of the landholders, the more modern the 
“titled,” or that of the peerage by patent. The proof, however, of the 
high esteem in which the first was held, is to be found in the contempt 
with which the gentry regarded the newly-made nobles. They denounced 
the system of patents as ‘‘an innovation; a dangerous stretch of the 
prerogative.” 

There is one instance recorded of a king of England ennobling a person 
not of gentle blood in order to enable him to meet a foreign noble in single 
combat ; but so tenacious have subsequent heralds been of the principle 
involved in that act, that in alluding to it they have been invariably careful 
to point out that the king never meant to create a-gentleman, a proceeding 
he would never even dream of attempting; he only got him “ received into 
the state of a gentleman” by making him an Esquire and giving him a coat 
of arms. There are numberless instances to be found in ancient histories in 
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which the nobility of the gentry is thus expressly recognised. Perkin 
Warbeck in his proclamation, quoted by Lord Verulam in the latter’s 
“‘ History of Henry VII.,” accuses the king of having “ caused to be cruelly 
murdered divers nobles,” and he enumerates the names of five untitled 
gentlemen. In Bailey’s Dictionary (ed. 1707) a gentleman is stated to be 
**one who received his nobility from his ancestors and not from the gift of 
any prince or state.” In the statutes of the Order, temp. Henry VIII., a 
“gentleman of blood” is described to be he that is “ descended of three 
degrees of noblesse,” i.e. of name and coat of arms, his parents being of 
course both noble. The gentry were, moreover, eligible to the Order of the 
Garter, and all their disputes were referable only to the Lord High Con- 
stable of England or to the Earl Marshal—a fact which is conclusive upon 
the point. The celebrated historian Hallam, speaking of France, says, 
“ An officer of a plebeian mother was reputed noble for the purposes of in- 
heritance and of exemption from tribute ; but he could not be received into 
any order of chivalry, though capable of simple knighthood.” A similar 
rule was recognised in England. If a peer married the daughter of one 
who was égnobilis, the issue of the marriage would inherit the peerage on 
the principle that a peer need not of necessity be a “ gentleman of blood ;” 
but his children would never be eligible to the Orders of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, of Rhodes, of Malta, or of the Garter. In France the gentil- 
homme was held at one time in equal honour. According to a writer of 
the early part of the present century, an ordinanee having gone furth during 
the reign of Louis XVI. that no one should be presented at court who 
could not trace his ancestry to a fixed period, while many marquises and 
counts were rejected, numbers of untitled gentlemen from Brittany and 
Languedoc passed the ordeal of the heralds with facility; and a similar 
strictness was until of late years observed in Germany in respect of all 
candidates for the Order of St. Michael of Bavaria. But the most conclu- 
sive proof of the point we are discussing is to be found in the possible 
changes which an elevation to the peerage may cause in the coat of arms 
of the newly-titled gentleman. Let us suppose the case of a cadet of a 
noble untitled family being made a peer. As cadet of his house he must 
carry in his arms a mullet or a cinque-foil, or other mark of inferiority, in 
spite of his coronet, while his elder brother would bear his arms without 
any diminution whatever. 

The foregoing data, while they conclusively prove the nobility inherent 
in the landed proprietary of the nation, will be found of the greatest use 
when it becomes desirable to enquire into the comparative antiquity of 
individual families. For the purposes of the present time it must be 
assumed that every man of character who bears a coat of arms, and whose 
father and grandfather died possessed of the lands which he holds, is of the 
gentry of the country: but that he is noble in the sense in which our 
ancestors and the heralds understand the term it would be impossible to 
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affirm. According to the usages of the age, every man is now a gentleman 
who is received in society as such; but it does not follow that he is “a 
gentleman of blood.” Mr. Walford, in his recently published work on 
“County Families of Great Britain,” seems to have appreciated this diffi- 
culty. He includes in his list all members of the House of Commons, and 
many private gentlemen, though no longer landed proprietors, but he specially 


’ indicates those of noble descent wherever he can trace it. The work itself 


is just now in its infancy, and contains errors and deficiencies which only 
a re-issue, if not several re-issues, will avail to rectify. But the principle 
is undoubtedly a sound one, and the details are carried out with such 
a thorough absence of all pretension, and with such a desire to avoid the 
prolixity which would result from a too great attention to minute genea- 
logical particulars, that the publication, when amended and developed to 
its legitimate scope, cannot fail to prove very valuable. But even now 
a mere glance will enable any one to arrive at the distinction to which we 
are adverting. And there is this further advantage in all works of the 
sort, that by their instrumentality the alliances of the younger branches of 
noble families get placed on record, and are made available for future gene- 
rations in cases of disputed title or property. 

If this had been done in a former age, the Great Shrewsbury Case 
would neither have cost the labour or the treasure which was expended 
upon it. So important, indeed, do we consider this aspect of the question, 
that we would almost second the proposition we have heard made respect- 
ing the book in question, namely, that the compiler should cut up his 
book, induce the families concerned to swear before a magistrate to the 
truth of each paragraph, and then get them enrolled and recorded in 
the British Museum. How far this scheme would be practicable we can- 
not stop in this place to enquire. It would be a task of almost endless 
trouble and labour; but the facts, when once enrolled and recorded, would 
for future generations be strong presumptive evidence ante litem motam. 

One other consideration is furnished by Mr. Walford’s work. Accord- 
ing to ancient feudal rules, no descent was ever acknowledged which was 
claimed only through the female line. If the principle were a sound 
one in those days, there are many more stringent reasons for recognising 
it now. In modern times claims to descent from an illustrious house in 
the female line have been continually made where the pedigree on the male 
side was of a very questionable character. Still there are families who 
owe in other instances so much of the pride of association to the infusion 
of distinguished blood from female sources, that in a work like the one 
before us it would be unwise to ignore them. A writer in the “ Quarterly 
Review” for April, 1846, points out that the blood of the House of Stewart 
was, from the simple process of intermarriage, to be traced in Cromwell, 
William III., the Admirable Crichton, Leslie Earl of Leven, Chatham, 


Fox, and Byron. On esthetic grounds alone facts of this kind deserve 
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to be recorded, and we can therefore no more ignore in these days nobility 
of descent on the female side, than we can affirm that a man received in 
society on equal terms with the gentry is not a gentleman. It must never 
be forgotten, however, that when a house marries its last female represen- 
tative into another family, however illustrious, it at once sinks itself; and 
its name which, except under special circumstances, becomes absorbed in 
the new stock to which it is allied, will, unless it be rescued from oblivion 
by works like that of Mr. Walford, in no long time be forgotten. That 
book is both a genealogical record and a dictionary of the noble families 
of Great Britain. It may be examined with advantage as a study, or it 
may be kept on the shelf as a reference index to books of wider scope and 
more extended detail. It may also be converted into a genealogical register 
of the existence and generations of collateral branches in the case of future 
litigation, in the manner we have already pointed out. 





THE URICONIUM EXCAVATION FUND. 


Tue excavations at Wroxeter, which have been suspended during the winter, 
are about to be resumed with increased activity. Mr. Botfield, M.P., who has so 
liberally contributed to the excavation fund during the last three years, offers 
a third subscription of fifty guineas, conditionally that fifty other subscriptions of 
not less than a guinea each can be obtained. Many of these have already been 
promised, (including the Earl of Powis, £10, Lord Wensleydale, £5, and Sir C. 
H. Rouse Boughton, £2 2s.,) but as the whole amount will be quite inadequate 
to meet the expenses of the operations contemplated during the season, it is hoped 
that a much larger sum will be contributed. The rich collection of relics, in- 
cluding coins, bronzes, pottery, tesselated pavements, &c., which have been depo- 
sited in the Shrewsbury museum, attests the interest of the site under explora- 
tion. It is intended that the operations of the present season shall include the 
examination of the site of the Roman cemetery, in addition to the remains adja- 
cent to “the old wall ;” but until further funds are obtained the excavations must 
of necessity be on a limited scale. It is trusted, therefore, that the archeological 
public will again come forward to supply the means of continuing an investigation 
which has already been attended with such valuable results, and which is likely to 
add largely to our acquaintance with the history and archeology of the country 
at the close of the Roman occupation. 

Subscriptions are received by Dr. Henry Johnson, the Honorary Secretary to 
the Committee, Shrewsbury; and by Mr. J. O. Sandford, stationer, High-street, 
Shrewsbury. 
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HISTORICAL BEARING OF CERTAIN LOCAL NAMES 
CONNECTED WITH GLOUCESTER. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Club, the 
Rev. Samuel Lysons read an interesting paper on the origin of names, 
and the illustration which both local and general history may sometimes 
receive from an inquiry into them. He instanced Mitre-street, in Glou- 
cester, which was formerly called Oxbody-lane. This he conceived to be 
a corruption of ‘Ocks bothys,” meaning the booths or shops which one 
Richard Wyse conveyed in the 9th of Edward II. to John del Ocks, prior 
of St. Bartholomew’s, in Gloucester. Two other somewhat remarkable 
appellations were also explained—Horsepool and Coggins. The first was 
shewn to have nothing to do with horses, being in fact derived from 
“herse,” a crib of wattles such as are now used to protect the banks of the 
Severn against the encroachments of the tide, but which the monks of 
Lanthony also employed for taking salmon and lampreys, their fishery of 
Hersepol being mentioned in the charter roll of King John. The other 
name, Coggins, was explained more at length, for the reason that it ap- 
peared to him probable that a memorable event in early English history 
might have given rise to it. The lecturer said :— 


“And now for the word Coggins. Our fishery is described in the Hundred Rolls of 
Edward I. as follows :—‘ Prior de Lanthony levavit quandam gurgitem in Sabrina, que 
vocatur Cocayne Wer, prope castrum Gloucestrie.’ (The Prior of Lanthony levied 
a certain pool in the Severn, which is called Cocayne Wear, near the castle of Glou- 
cester.) 

“In the gurges we recognise the pool, and in the wear we recognise the wattled dam 
or herse ; but we are also supplied with another name, corresponding with the present 
nomenclature of the field which skirts the fishery, viz. Coggins or Cogernes. Now, 
neither Coggins nor Cogernes have any meaning that I am aware of, but Cocgayne, 
the name by which it was called in Edward I.’s time, has a very significant meaning. 
Ducange’s Glossary explains Cocaigne as ‘ contestation, querelle, difference, dispute.’ 
Coggins, then, is the field of contention; and here opens a very interesting inquiry— 
from what contention, quarrel, or dispute did it get its name? ‘There are two solu- 
tions which I will venture to offer; the first, if you accept my view of it, will go far to 
settle a disputed point of our country’s history. 

“ History tells us that Edmund Ironside, threatened by Canute the Dane, retreated 
to Gloucester as his stronghold. In the immediate neighbourhood of that town the 
forces of the two kings drew up in hostile array to dispute the possession of the crown 
of England. Grafton, Speed, and Baker all agree as to these facts. Moreover, to 
stop the effusion of blood, it was arranged that the two kings should settle the point 
in single combat. 

“In Twysden’s edition of Decem Scriptores, Ailred the Abbot of Rievaulx says 
‘there is an island in the middle of the Severn itself, which is called Holenghege, to 
which the kings (ie. Edmund and Canute), clad in the most splendid armour, having 
been ferried.over, entered into single combat within sight of both peoples.’ 

“In an interesting little pamphlet published by John Hogg, Esq., foreign secretary to 
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the Royal Society of Literature, on the subject of two events which occurred in the 
life of Canute the Dane, it is shewn that the Danish or Scandinavian mode of settling 
disputes was by the contending parties retiring to a small island, whence there would 
be no escape, and there deciding the matter by single combat, and that this duel was 
called in their language Holmganga, or Holenghega, i.e. an island going (Holm is a 
river island). It must have been something like a duel in a saw-pit, except that it was 
more visible to bystanders. Here then we have in close contiguity Holinghega, or, as 
we now call it, Alney, or the Island, and ees the field of contention, on the oppo- 
site bank of the river. May not these names 
help us to decide the actual spot where 
this renowned contest took place, which has VA 
hitherto been almost as much a matter of 
contention as the dispute itself*? It has 
been usual to consider that larger island ad- 
jacent to the smaller one of which I am 
speaking as the locality of this combat, but 
it strikes me that the island or neite, com- 
prising about three quarters of an acre, was 
a much more suitable spot for such a purpose 
than that larger area now called the Isle 
of Alney, which comprises some three or 
four hundred acres. Be that as it may, the 
Coggins stands opposite to both of them, 
but it is not a little singular that historians 
should, one and all, have overlooked this 
smaller island. The South Wales Railway 
goods station and the Docks have made-such 
alterations in the appearance of the loca- 
lities that but for ancient maps one would 
hardly recognise them. Our little island is 
now no longer an island, but united to the / 
main land, and the Coggins, though still umpsrio vilace % 
retaining its name, has utterly lost its > 
meadow-like appearance, and is covered with iron rails instead of verdure. 

“Speed says that it was Duke Edric who suggested the duel, but he adds, ‘I can 
hardly believe so good a notion should proceed from so bad a man.’ It is not unin- 
teresting, however, to remark from the Doomsday Survey that Edric, an adherent of 
Harold, held the adjoining manor of Hempsted and this very fishery in a subsequent 
reign. Was it Edric himself or one of his family who was thus rewarded for his ser- 
vices by the Danish king for dispatching his rival within a short seven months after 
the partition of the kingdom between them? The words will, I think, help us in this 
matter, for, according to the glossary to the Ancient Laws and Institutes, that word 
signifies the same as Jad, an ordeal.” 
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* “The difficulty has arisen from the fact that the Saxon Chronicle states that the 
combat took place at Deerhurst, and this very brief account has been copied by subse- 
quent chroniclers. There is, however, no island at Deerhurst on which the duel could 
have taken place. Geoffry Gaimar, however, the Norman chronicler, who wrote within 
a century of the time of the duel, and might have been contemporary with some of 
those who were present on the occasion, expressly states that the armies met at Deer- 
hurst, and it was then decided that the kings should go down to Gloucester and there 
settle the matter in single combat. He describes the whole thing most graphically in 
very quaint Norman-French.” 
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Another derivation offered was from the mat de Cocaigne, or May-pole 
erected in most towns, but conceived to have in Gloucester a special 
meaning as commemorative of the contest between Canute and Edmund 
Tronside. 

As illustrative of the strange corruption of names, Mr. Lysons men- 
tioned that a strip of land in the Ham, near Gloucester, is now known as 
’ “Queen Dick,” the proper appellation being ‘‘ Tween-dikes,” from two 
ditches which bound it. As is well known, names in ancient deeds are 
seldom spelt uniformly, but the most singular variations that he had ever 
met with were, he said, in his own name; this, which he derived from the 
British “‘ Lhyswyn,” or the white palace, he had seen spelt in forty dif. 
ferent ways, and five variations occurred in one document, the will of 
William Lysons, of the date of 1618, which is preserved in the Diocesan 
Registry of Gloucester. 





TREASURE TROVE. 


WE some time since stated that the Home Office circular on the subject 
of Treasure Trove was the cause of much dissatisfaction to those interested 
in the enrichment of Local Museums; we therefore see with pleasure, from 
the report of an answer given in the House of Commons on April 25, in 
the present year, that the circular has been withdrawn, with a view to its 
amendment :— 


“Sir J. C. Jervorsz asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
when the notice would be circulated, which, on the 9th of January last, it was 
stated would probably be shortly issued in regard to treasure trove, giving the 
public full information on the subject; and whether it was intended to enforce the 
claim of the Crown to ancient coins, gold or silver ornaments, and objects of anti- 
quity found in England and Wales, as part of the Royal revenue ? 

“Sir G. C. Lewis said that treasure trove, as the House was aware, was one of 
the rights of the Crown. What the Treasury had done was, not to enforce any 
invidious claim with regard to this right of the Crown; but they had made this 
communication, which had been sent out from the Home Office, the object of which 
was to prevent any coinage that might be found being melted without the know- 
ledge of the public authorities. The rule laid down by the Treasury was, that they 
would pay an equivalent value in bullion for such coins, if they should be found to 
be of any antiquarian interest that would make it desirable they should be de- 
posited in the British Museum, or any other place of proper deposit. It seemed 
that the circular was liable to some objection, and had therefore been withdrawn, 
in order that an amended one might be issued.” 
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THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES ABBOT, 
LORD COLCHESTER ?®. 


Anove eighteen hundred solid pages is a fearful work for a critic to look 
at. In the present instance there are, fortunately, no personal vicissitudes, 
trials, or unhappinesses to agitate the subject. Charles Abbot appears to 
have been one of those persons said to be born with a silver spoon in their 
mouths, and to have gone on from his cradle, without let or hindrance, till 
he made his pap-spoon into a golden ladle, adorned with a coronet; and he 
earned it fully and fairly, being the very type of an official man. 

But without any adventitious addition, the plan and component elements 
of these volumes render them tedious and objectionable as a whole, though 
rich in matter (albeit disjointed and desultory) of much political and his- 
torical interest. It seems to us as if one-third, at least, of the ‘‘ Diary” 
might have been left out with advantage, for it is a mere bald list or cata- 
logue of parliamentary proceedings from day to day, which conveys no in- 
formation of the slightest value ; whereas, if a selection had been made, and 
limited to affairs of any consequence, or linked to new illustrations, the 
fatigue to the reader would have been far less and his intelligence far more. 
There is frequently a summary, too, which is simply a repetition, and 
nearly adequate to all that is useful or wanted; and, beyond this, corre- 
spondence to throw farther light on the subjects; and thus, while some 
things are over-done, the multitude of entries relate to formal memoranda, 
dropt as soon as noted, and leading nowhere. This is a great error in 
construction; approaching too close to the needle (let us say needles) in 
the pottle of hay. It partakes, however, of the character of the man, 
systematic, precise, fancying every thing important that touched the punc- 
tiliousness or dignity of the first commoner of the realm—the incar- 
nation, as it were, of the vox populi, and hence, as Lord Erskine said 
of himself, “a little less than angel,”’ or, as the Speaker seemed to believe 
himself nothing below a classic demigod, “ Jove in the chair!” 

The early portion of the work need not detain us, for it is only after the 
writer became Speaker that his intercourse with men high in office, and con- 
sequently rich in information, raised his views to the standard under which 
history ranges, and so entitled them to be considered along with the publica- 
tions which have of late contributed so much to illuminate the same period 
—the Sidmouth, Eldon, Malmsbury, Cornwallis, Canning, Peel, Wilber- 
force, Rose, Wellington, Buckingham, and other memoirs. From them all 
it is probable that an approximation to the facts may be effected; but he 





* “The Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, Speaker of 
the House of Commons 1802—1817. Edited by his eldest son, Charles, Lord Col- 
chester.” 8vo., 3 vols. (Murray.) 
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must be more sanguine than we are (after having plodded diligently through 
most of them) who does not find a great deal left to perplex his mind in 
the search for the absolutely true! The colours of the rainbow are not 
more different than the colouring of the same transactions in these various 
versions of them, and it is with regret we confess that, unlike the theory of 
sunshine, their rays do not blend into one luminous and harmonious light, 
rendering objects so clear that there can be no mistake about them. As Mr. 
Speaker, Lord Colchester was, ex officio, a centre of references, consulta- 
tions, confidences, and gossips with leading persons of all parties and ways 
of thinking, and the character of these he has faithfully reported; but his 
own colour was deep-dyed Addingtonian, which, together with his inflexi- 
ble resistance to the Roman Catholic claims, gives a partizan tone to his 
opinions of most of the statesmen and measures that come under his ex- 
tensive survey. Mr. Addington was his great friend, and on becoming 
Prime Minister, in 1801, sent him as Secretary to Ireland, where he re- 
mained six months, and, on Sir John Mitford resigning the Chair to become 
Chancellor of Ireland, was elected to succeed him as Speaker of the first 
United parliament. A long chapter gives a very confused account of his 
management in that country, and we are therefore the more willing to pass 
at once to the date of 1803, when the affairs of the whole empire came 
more within his purview. 

With Addington Premier he has gone on confidingly, confidentially, 
and approvingly, till Pitt thought it high time to resume the reins of 
government; and immediately becomes somewhat less in the Speaker’s 
judgment. He agrees with Lord Redesdale (Mitford) that Pitt had 
“gradually shifted his ground, and, from a willingness to support, had 
ended in a desire to subvert, being overborne by Lord Grenville.” From 
June, 1803, when it was endeavoured to get Addington to retire grace- 
fully into a peerage and eminent seat in the cabinet under Pitt, till 
May, 1804,—the Ministry becoming more and more unequal to their 
position, and unpopular,—proposals and arrangements were continually 
on the fapis, and Addington, having tasted the sweets of power, stuck 
to his post with vehement intensity. At last, however, he was obliged 
to yield; which he did in evident dudgeon, assuming the tone of abnega- 
tion and dignity, and rejecting the mitigants good-naturedly offered by 
his royal master, viz., as is stated, the earldom of Banbury, Viscount 
Wallingford and Baron Reading; and, with discreet provisional self- 
reserve, being merely prevailed upon to accept the King’s house he in- 
habited in Richmond Park as a temporary residence. In short, he com- 
plained of injustice and ingratitude, whilst his successors accused him— 
now and always—of intrigue, to which the King’s conscientious feelings on 
the Catholic Question opened the way; and not only left office in anger, but 
was never heartily and sincerely reconciled to Pitt (though they acted 
together) to the day when England lost for ever the Pilot that weathered 
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the storm. But the person who incurred the most bitter and unrelenting 
resentment of Mr. Addington, and which crops out wherever his name is 
mentioned by his fides Achates Mr. Abbot, was Mr. Canning, whose pun- 
gent ridicule of “the Doctor” and his brethren was never forgiven. No 
doubt his active adherence to Pitt, and his contempt for the policy of his 
rival substitutes, tended much to their downfall, and the conviction of the 
country that they were not “ masters of the situation.” 

In Lord Melbourne’s time, more than thirty years after, when Lord 
Sidmouth succeeded to the fortune of Lord Stowell, he patriotically re- 
signed the pension of £3,00C a-year which he had enjoyed during that 
period. Meanwhile the Speaker’s casting vote for the impeachment of 
Lord Melville, (to which his, the Addington party, contributed forty-three 
votes,) it may be believed, was, in the existing temper of the parties, some- 
what gratifying, besides being politically and constitutionally correct. The 
Speaker is facetious enough to favour us with some of the witticisms 
on this occasion, to. wit, “ That Lord Melville was Whitbread’s Entire 
Butt.” “That Whitbread’s eloquence had a good deal of guassia in it— 
bitter stuff, with a bad taste.” “That the Managers were mismanagers 
and imaginers.” And “that the Archbishops and Bishops walking in the 
procession were described to the country spectators to be ‘ Peeresses in 
their own Right.’’”? And there is an insinuation added, which, notwith- 
standing the authority on which it seems to rest, we confess that, looking 
at the circumstances and the character of Pitt and his relations with his 
most friendly and efficient coadjutor, we cannot believe. It runs thus :— 

“ May 20, 1806.—Rode with Lord Sidmouth. Mr. Pitt (in a conversation with 
Lord Sidmouth formerly) had expressed ‘his’ great surprise that Lord Melville, who 
was always so liberal and accommodating, should have made so many difficulties about 


giving up the Treasurership of the Navy, when it was wanted for Lord Harrowby. 
He was quite at a loss to understand his resistance.’ ” 


Credat Judeus! If Mr. Pitt ever said such a thing, or whispered such a 
confidence, (and above all to Addington, ) we can only remark that he never, 
in the whole course of his life, uttered any similar base suspicion, or shewed 
himself so foolish a babbler and so false a friend. Mr. Abbot had long 
before told us of “the total want of cordiality and confidence between 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Sidmouth, which had in fact subsisted from the begin- 
ning of their joint administration.” A pretty confidant to inform that he 
suspected his most valued colleague of corruption or malversation ! 

In reviewing this very voluminous publication, and glancing at our an- 
notations upon it as we proceeded with the perusal, we discover the utter 
impossibility of referring to a tithe of them. Our task is necessarily modi- 
fied. . We can only move from one particular and prominent occasion to 
another, and instance such matters as deservedly come into the field of con- 
temporary comparison with the biographical productions we have already 
indicated as likely, on being sifted and tested, to throw an instructive 
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light upon our national history at a period of most imminent national 
peril and unexampled public difficulty. Throughout the whole, the Catholic 
Question shed a prodigious influence over both the great parties in the 
State, and exercised the utmost weight in the dissolution and formation of 
Cabinets. There was hardly a measure of any kind, however apparently re- 
mote, that did not feel the effect of this grand mainspring, operating upon 


‘and from the Throne to the smallest and outermost wheels of the machine. 


The Tory party, in its highest circle, had a powerful phalanx of peers and 
strenuous Protestants, designated as ultra and reviled as bigotted, who 
looked upon concession as the ruin of the British constitution. Their 
support of Pitt, Lord Granville, Canning, and other statesmen who held 
the opposite opinion, was therefore wavering in domestic policy, though 
the estrangements were patched up for the dangerous emergencies of 
foreign affairs, rebellions in Ireland, risings in the manufacturing districts, 
and London demonstrations, while proscription and invasion darkened the 
horizon from Petersburgh to Boulogne. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
had also to a certain degree become divided into the separatists, whom the 
dread and horror of the French Revolution had united in a middle or 
neutral course, and the more ardent disciples of the school of liberty and 
equality, who stopped at no extreme, but fraternized with the fiercest of the 
democratic leaders, wherever they were to be found, and whatever their 
cry. These were the great distinctions, and we see them interfering with 
and shaping every political combination and change from the close of the 
American war, and indeed to the present day; and one of the most extra- 
ordinary phases of which was, that men, in several vital cases, changed 
more completely than could be imagined, and became the authors of mea- 
sures they had previously denounced to the uttermost, and treated with 
indignation and abhorrence as fatal to constitutional government and the 
existence of the British Empire in its rank among the mighty nations of 
the earth. 

The next event, after the Melville impeachment, which was got up for 
a popular distraction to tell against royalty and the upper classes, was the 
famous agitation against the Duke of York. Upon this occasion Mr. Per- 
ceval read to the Speaker a draft of a proposed statement from his Royal 
Highness to be read to the House of Commons, which in our opinion is far 
superior to the document ultimately adopted. Mr. Abbot thus gives it :— 

“1. Denying before God and his country all participation or connivance in the cor- 
rupt practices. 2. Avowing with the deepest regret and humiliation the habits which 
had exposed his honour to the artifices of the most degraded characters. Relying on 
his integrity and his services in raising and maintaining the efficiency of the army, 
and desiring to be set clear of the charges by the judgment of the House of Commons 
upon the view of the evidence, or to be put on his trial before his Peers, with the 
rules and privileges of regular justice for his protection, in common with that of all 
the subjects of the realm,” &c., &e. 


There seems to us something manly, straightforward, and convincing in 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCX. 4H 
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this appeal, and an honest confession of indiscretion—the former the best 
defence against a factious charge, the latter a meet reply and rebuke to the 
notoriously Pharisaical spirit which not only threw the first stone, but fol- 
lowed it with an avalanche most impudent and disgusting. Public morality, 
somewhat scandalized by the exposure of the peccant conduct of his Royal 
Highness, was atrociously outraged by the brazen profligacy of his assail- 
ants and their accomplices. The House of Commons was turned into 
a scene of orgies. Mr. Speaker records a “ very tumultuous debate, made 
intricate by the form of the amendment, and noisy by the arrival of Irish 
members from their anniversary dinner on St. Patrick’s day;’’ and the 
practice of the people in the streets tossing up their half-pence “ Duke or 
Darling,” instead of “heads or tails.” Fifty years have dulled the jest of 
this serious affair, which drove the Commander-in-Chief from his most im- 
portant posts at a most momentous crisis ; it became really the fun of pelting 
the frogs; and while his royal father was expressing his “regret for any 
circumstances which deprived him of the Duke’s services, where his zealous 
and impartial conduct had been no less conspicuous than his strict integrity,” 
and his “admiration of the forbearance and temper shewn under circum- 
stances so painful and so trying,” his rollicking persecutors, saints and 
sinners, were at ‘‘ high jinks” at Mary Anne Clarke’s, supping and singing 
(C. Abbot quotes),— 
“For thee, along each crowded street, 
Hot pulses every moment beat, 
New shores thine empire court ; 
Nor threatening oft, and sore annoyed, 


Scarce Dukes and Claverings can avoid 
Their old and loved resort. 


“Old Dawler wails his thousand pound, 
A thousand mothers wish thee drowned, 
All trembling for their calves ; 
While timid brides, in soft alarms, 
Sit sighing, anxious lest thy charms 
Detain their dearer halves. 


“Grim Donovan and Sandon too, 
Whetting their sharpest wits for you, 
Deem all thy tricks divine.” 

In short, it was a disgraceful and degrading London saturnalia, hardly 
inferior in demoralizing effects to the advent of Queen Caroline, or the 
daily publication of the cases in Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s court. Only 
one point of national interest merits notice at the present day, when we 
have made a great constitutional change in the administration of the army. 
The Speaker remarks that the consequences hinging upon the removal or 
resignation of the Duke of York were, that they might be “ very hurtful 
if he should carry all the interests he had naturally established in the 
army into political party; and also” (and here the question sticks) “if the 
patronage of the army should come into the hands of any Cabinet Minister, 
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the army would again become an object of public jealousy.” We have 
now, fearlessly, cast the patronage of the vast Indian empire into the 
same boot! 

Passing onward in search of any new rays of light, the unfortunate 
Cabinet divisions which culminated in the duel between Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr.Canning furnish matter of much interest. At this period the 
‘Speaker stood high in estimation. Perceval, in the event of forming an 
administration, offers him a State Secretaryship, and Canning confides to 
him the minute particulars of every movement confirming his determina- 
tion to resign. The death of the Duke of Portland brought it to the issue, 
which of these two should become Prime Minister, with the lead in the 
Commons; and the lot fell to Perceval, who mounted to that elevation from 
which he was lamentably precipitated by the pistol of an assassin. Alas, 
for the dim foresight of man !—lofty ambition gratified, the path to an early 
and blood-stained tomb. 

Sir Francis Burdett’s contumacy, the Walcheren expedition, and the 
King’s illness, 1810-11, afford much scope for the Speaker’s official duties 
and some employment for his routine pen. One entry in his “ Diary,” re- 
specting the latter, is very painful to read even at this distance of time :— 

“ November 7, 1810. —This morning I received private accounts of the King’s 
health, on which I could entirely rely. On Friday and Saturday the violence of the 
disorder was at a horrible height. The King had taken but little refreshment for 
the last five days, and nothing but magnesia for the two last. Closed doors and 
windows were the only restraint, and, if he had been so left, it is apprehended that 
forty-eight hours more would have put his life beyond the reach of recovery. 
Dr. Heberden, who was there, sent for Mr. Meadows, the resident apothecary of 
St. Luke’s, and he brought with him some of the persons usually employed in such 
cases. On Sunday coercion was applied, and after medicine, leeches, and a pillow of 
hops had been applied, sleep ensued for several hours; but the following night and the 
subsequent twenty-four hours had been again perturbed.” 


Often, indeed, “ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” and the poor, 
good, Old Man, as these volumes too amply demonstrate, had as heavy 
a load of cares, anxieties, and troubles to bear as could afflict the most 
severely tried of his subjects. The Catholic Question was a perennial 
source of distress to his mind; though we are assured only a year before 
this, when racked to form a Ministry, “‘ that Lord Grey, if sent for, would 
in a single sentence set the King’s mind at ease; that Tierney had so de- 
clared; and that if six baronetcies were put at his disposal, he would 
undertake that no more should be heard about it!’ Can such things be P 
Tierney was the best possible authority, and indeed it is remarkable to ob- 
serve what an important part he played in all the political moves and in- 
trigues of his day, without reaching higher than a subordinate office. He 
was, however, a dangerous adversary in parliamentary debate, and on one 
occasion had so grave a quarrel with the Speaker, that Mr. Ley, the Clerk, 
said to the latter that he (Tierney) “ attacked him like an assassin.” (!) 
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The murder of Mr. Perceval leads to an opinion that, “though by no 
means an eloquent speaker, he was the ablest debater in the House,, but 
his treatment and management of it by no means satisfactory ;” to which 
is added the following singular notice :— 

“ Rode with Montague, (afterwards Lord Rokeby,) whe told me of Perceval’s strong 
apprehensions of his, impending fate for several days before it. took place, and that he 
had given his will to Mrs. Perceval, with some expressions indicating its probability.” 

In 1817 Mr. Abbot resigned the eminent situation he had filled with so 
much zeal and credit for sixteen stormy political years, during which, with 
the turmoil. already mentioned between him and Mr. Tierney, he had only 
encountered two other assaults, one of a grave nature, and the. other very 
ludicrous, The former was a motion. by Lord Morpeth, charging the 
Speaker with having exceeded his proper functions in his address to the 
Prince Regent, in the House of Peers, at the close of the session 1813, 
when he delivered a strong opinion upon the proceedings. on the Catholic 
petition. This was. negatived by a majority of 274 to.106. The latter was 
the memorable escapade of the Member for Sussex, known by the sowbriquet 
of “honest Jack Fuller of Rose-hill.” Jack was. a large bluff man, and 
when full of Bacchus cared little for any Speaker, especially if the Speaker 
happened to be (as in this instance) a man of small stature. Having got 
into trouble with the Chair one evening for being disorderly, he broke away 
from the sergeant-at-arms in the lobby, and bursting again into the House, 
made a rush towards the Chair, swearing that he would: pull the “ 
little fellow’s wig off and dust him with it,” but he was stopped in 
mid-career and re-committed, with much emphasis, to the: custody of the 
sergeant, from which he was not released till after a penance of some 
forty-eight hours, a humble apology, a reprimand, and the payment of 
a very pretty sum in the shape of fees. Such an episode is rarely wit- 
nessed within the walls of Parliament; and Mr. Abbot was about the last 
Speaker who would permit it to pass into a precedent. We-have said that 
he was extremely precise, and in the maintenance of order so determined 
as to be “a terror to evil doers.”” A whimsical case we may describe from 
witnessing it, about this very Jack Fuller period, may raise a smile in the 
midst of our drier politics. Mr. Kennedy, one of the door-keepers, (a good 
berth, worth several hundreds a-year,) one evening happened, like the 
honourable Member, to have taken too much wine, and: having, ea officio, 
to light the chandelier hanging in the middie of the House, failed signally 
in his attempts to accomplish that service. With a stentorian voice the 
Speaker ordered him to vanish, and poor Kennedy retired, anticipating his 
dismissal at a moment’s notice. Nor had he long to wait in suspense, for no 
sooner had the House gone into Committee than Abbot strode out in digni- 
fied: wrath, and had the offender called before him in his private room. 
There is no need to repeat the colloquy: Kennedy denied being drunk, 
and contradicted the Speaker’s assertion that he was. so; and, assuming 
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the tone of injured: innocence, said, “Sir, it is your own fault, to sanction 
such a trick. If you had not allowed them to put two candles into every 
socket, I would have lighted the House completely in less than ten 
minutes.” This, with Kennedy’s indescribable manner, was too much 
for even Mr. Abbot's gravity, and the culprit was forgiven; though 
never permitted to exhibit his. powers for enlightening the Commons 
‘any more. 

Now, though we have alluded to the rather pompous demeanour and 
martinet punctilio, the guworwm pars. magna fwi which the: writer of the 
“Diary” betrays throughout these volumes, far be it from. us to depreciate: 
the. ability and services which conducted, by a singularly useful and dis- 
tinguished, life, to. the coronet of Colchester. Immoveable in his own con- 
victions, his Lordship, from first to last, was-one of the most consistent of 
politicians, Attached to the most medioere party. that directed, the govern- 
ment of the: State during a portion of his period, he nevertheless, in his 
high neutral position, so displayed his judgment and so performed his 
duties, as to be made the confidant of all sides, (except the most radical 
portion in opposition,) consulted by the great leaders, referred to and re- 
spected for his opinions and advice. And as the inceptor and author of 
valuable improvements in the administration of public affairs he also merits 
a grateful eulogy. In Ireland, within six short months, he introduced 
several excellent measures; and when, in England, he occupied a wider 
sphere, his persistency in distinct organization, in providing official checks, 
and in suggesting new ways and. means, was productive of most beneficial 
effects. The earliest motion for saving and utilizing the national records and 
turning them to historical purposes, (now so auspiciously carried on by the 
Master of the Rolls,) originated with him. The important business of the 
Finance Committee was largely indebted to his co-operation. The first 
practical proposition for the Census was his; and, in short, he left the im- 
press of his labours, not only on many formal shapes, (some of them now- 
a-days laughed to scorn, under the epithets Routine and Red-tape-ism, no 
doubt serious evils if abused, but, rightly understood, preventives of error 
and preservatives of order,) but also upon measures very advantageous to 
the country at the time, and still conducing efficiently to its welfare: such 
as the annual Finance accounts, the general promulgation of the Statute 
laws, the regulations. for private business in the House, and a host of lesser 
arrangements, of which we reap the benefit to the present day. It could 
only be accounted a characteristic, not a drawback, that he interested him- 
self intensely on all ceremonious occasions. Coronations, levees, funerals, 
processions, all called forth his most anxious research how he ought to 
dress, where he ought to walk, what he ought to say or do. The eyes of 
the universe were upon Mr. Speaker and the mace! Yet he hints that the 
Prince. Regent was too fond of tailoring and upholstery, not sparing Lord 
Eldon for stinginess, nor Marquis Wellesley for vanity and looseness of life, 
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nor Lord Clare for violence, Colonel Cooke for insolence, and Mr. Foster» 
for inordinate presumption in Ireland, all illustrating the precious parable 
of the mote and beam in human eyes, and teaching the Scottish plough- 
man’s lesson, how difficult it is “to see oursels as others see us.” The 
finest personal sight of the Speaker was when he delivered the thanks of 
Parliament to the illustrious persons to whom they had been voted. In 
executing this duty he was admirably choice in his language and impressive 
in his manner. Nothing could be better. 

But to resume, for a brief space, our more general coup d’a@il: we find 
Lord Colchester in the Peers pursuing the same line he had adopted in the 
Commons. In 1820 he indulges in an Italian tour, and in March “ plea- 
santly” informs Mr. Bankes from Genoa, (touching the dawning of a great 
national sorrow and disgrace),— 

“The answer given at Rome to her Majesty Queen Caroline of England, when she 
applied for a guard of honour and the reception due to a crowned head, was not amiss. 
Gonsalvi sent her word ‘that his Holiness had not yet received any official account of 
the death of George III.’ And sure enough he may wait some time, and so may she, 
before that dispatch is presented by any accredited Minister from England to that 
Court,—at least, I suppose so.” 

His opinion of the Queen is of the most deteriorating stamp, for in 
another letter, written at the end of April, he asks,— 

“ How far it is fitting for the British empire to acknowledge for its Quéen, and 
invest with all the dignity and influence of the Throne, a vagabond Princess, whose 
conduct has degraded the nation and lowered the standard of public morals.” 

When she is in England a few months later, Mr. Wilbraham tells of her 
the report that “she said at her own table, when talking of the King, that 
by God she would blow him off his throne.’”” But this is too obnoxious 
a subject to dwell upon, and we will dismiss it with a bit of humour quoted 
by Mr. F. Buxton, and founded on the indiscreet and damaging peroration 
of Mr. Denman’s defence speech,—“ Go and sin no more !”"— 

“ Most gracious Queen, we thee implore 
To go away and sin no more; 
But, if that effort be too great, 
To go away, at any rate.” 

The Diarist is so prejudiced against, and inimical to, Mr. Canning, that 
it would require a long discussion to clear up some of the statements and 
refute some of the mis-statements which appear in the account of the 
previous negotiations to his acceptance of the Premiership; suffice it to say 





> Yet changes of circumstances will produce changes of opinion. In 1801 Mr. 
Foster is charged with offering “his assistance to Lord Hardwicke’s administration, 
provided he could also have had the whole direction of it,” and was treated with 
distant civility. In 1814, when the Speaker was defending himself from Lord Morpeth 
and Whitbread, the same individual is referred to, in his presence, “historically, as a 
name never to be mentioned but with honour!” Tempora mutantur!—the proverb is 
somewhat musty. 
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that they all end in the conclusion that he was forced upon the King, who 
hated him,—which we know to be an untruth. Canning’s lamented death 
relieved his opponents from their Roman Catholic terrors, or excuses, and 
they turned joyfully to Peel and the Duke. To the former Lord Col- 
chester represented “ that the country would think itself safe at home and 
abroad if he were the leading Minister in the House of Commons, and the 
‘Duke of Wellington head of the Government and leading Minister in the 
House of Lords; and nothing else could give lasting satisfaction.” To 
this, we are told, “‘ he listened in silence, with much complacency.” Need 
we add the instructive comment on political faiths and speculations—the 
great idol of Lord Colchester’s worship through life was, within a few 
months, destroyed by the very hands he was thus invoking to hold the 
shield of safety! In April, 1829, he has to record the passing of the Bill 
“which puts an end to the Protestant monarchy of Great Britain, in so far 
as it permits all the duties of the kingly office to be executed by Roman 
Catholic Ministers.” ‘‘ The King, speaking of his own situation of late, 
said to somebody, ‘Oh, the Duke of Wellington is King of England, 
O’Connell is King of Ireland, and I suppose I am only considered as Dean 
of Windsor!’” A beautiful finale, till Parliamentary reform came to 
“cap’’ it. 

As no other events of consequence draw out any important data or 
remarks for us to specify, we must acknowledge we are glad to bid adieu 
to this part of our task, and seek a short miscellaneous recreation among 
the looses and strays which besprinkle these very numerous pages. For 
indeed, like all productions of a similar kind, we can compare this com- 
pound Diary, Summary, Correspondence, and narration of hearsays and 
circumstances, with notations thereon, to nothing of closer pattern than 
one of those industrious housewife bed-quilts, made up of shreds and 
patches, of all shapes known and unknown to geometry, little bits and 
bigger pieces, anecdote scraps and opinion darns, some new stuff and some 
economised rags, which, when stitched together, not only shew well in 
appearance, but are very useful in their way. On these grounds we 
can honestly recommend the Abbot Quilt as serviceable for national his- 
tory; displaying, together with breadths of constitutional samples, (to 
which Lord Redesdale is a most valuable contributor,) a various mul- 
titude of such small compartments as are exemplified in the following 
cuttings-out. 

The first has a curious bearing upon the present condition of Chancery 
with a great Common-law Lord at its head. In framing All the Talents 
Ministry (1806) the “ Diary” relates, — 

“Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox came in the same coach to Lord Ellenborough’s, while 
Bond and Vansittart were there. They came to offer Lord Ellenborough the Great 


Seal. He absolutely declined, alleging his peculiar habits of life, and sort of learning, 
which rendered his present office suitable to him, and which in no degree qualified him 
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for the Court of Chancery. Nor could any person [we copy the italics] so exclusively 
educated to the Common Law, be fit for the duties of that office,” [meaning Erskine, as 
he said afterwards ]. 


And why not himself? He took a seat in the Cabinet which was ar- 
raigned as most unconstitutional, and certainly did not strengthen the 
Ministry ; and the “ unfit” Erskine was made Chancellor. Lord Campbell 
has been bolder than Lord Ellenborough. But we must come to our mis- 
cellanies, sans phrase. 

How to become a Privy Councillor :— 

“Mr. Pitt being asked how Charles G , Lord W: *s brother (a great bore), 
eame to be a Privy Councillor, said, ‘he really did not know; he supposed by dint of 
solicitation ;? and added, ‘For my own part, I would rather at any time have made 
him a Privy Councillor than have talked to him.’” 

Old Drury, Feb. 24, 1809 :— 


“This evening Drury-lane Theatre was burnt down. The light was so strong that 
persons at Fulham could see the hour by their watches in the open air at twelve at 
night.” 








Imperial Opinions (1814) :— 

** Buonaparte’s account of the allied sovereigns is:—the Emperor of Austria, an old 
woman; the Emperor of Russia, a petit maitre; the King of Prussia, c’est wn 
homme.” 

Imperial Etiquette. When the Emperor of Russia was in London he 
wanted the Duchess of Oldenberg to go in the royal carriage with him to 
the Guildhall féte, which “the Regent said was impossible, as no woman 
ever went in the same carriage with the sovereign when he appeared in 
public as such.” It was at this féte that, when the Emperor's health was 
toasted and the band called on to give an appropriate piece of music, they 
played ‘‘ Green grow the Rushes !”” 

Waterloo :— 


“Wellesley Pole shewed me a letter from the Duke of Wellington to himself, de- 
scribing the battle as the hardest he had ever fought ; that he was never in his life so 
near losing a battle; mentioning his loss as immense in that most valuable of all in- 
struments—British Infantry.” 


King of Sardinia. Forty years ago the predecessor of the now King of 
all Italy visited Genoa,— 

“Having lately returned from Sardinia without a shilling in his purse, in such 
a degree of indigence, that when he took post-horses from Genoa to Turin, an in- 
habitant of Genoa was obliged to give security that the horses would be returned.” 

The Bedford Family :— 


“The present Duke of Bedford, when Lord John (Russell), was asked by a French- 
man at a ball whether he was of the same family with the celebrated Tom John 
(meaning Tom Jones). The Duke told this anecdote himself to Lady Davy.” 


She might have been asked whether she was the famous nautical Davy 
Jones who was said to make Locker Secretary to Greenwich Hospital. 
6 
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Lord Liverpool :— 

“The present King (George IV.) says, ‘ Lord Liverpool has more irritability and less 
feeling than any man he ever knew.” 

Family Portraits. The Duke of Clarence, in a gossip with the Speaker 
in a ride, said :— 

“Those of my family who have sat on the throne have been all very different men. 
George I. had not fair play, and had a hard time of it. George II. was a thorough 
‘straightforward man, determined to do his duty, which, with his German notions, was 
not always very easy. My father was a thorough John Bull, a very clever man; knew 
other men well, and could play them off against each other. The present King is 
a different sort of man.” 

And with this we will conclude, only as we are told we ought always to 
be taught by history, we will add one corollary to these mixed materials of 
which we have endeavoured to afford our readers a tolerable idea. It 
strikes us that in the period embraced, men were more in earnest, felt more 
strongly, and acted more energetically than they do in our present time. 
The great struggle in which the country was engaged roused all minds, 
and stimulated to grave thinking and heroism. Minds were too deeply 
occupied to be satisfied with the weak. expediency of getting over things 
as easily as possible and hoping for better. With our change in spirit we 
certainly avoid some of the consequences of that former life. Fortunately 
(also from the change in manners) we have no longer duels to disfigure the 
characters of our political drama—Paull and Burdett, Pitt and Tierney, 
Castlereagh and Canning.‘ Fortunately, too, with all their complaints of 
being over-wrought, the tension is not so trying, and we have not to lament 
such suicides as those of Romilly, Whitbread, and Castlereagh; we have 
no Minister assassinated like Perceval, or persecuted to the death of 
a broken heart like the too chivalrous and sensitive Canning. In short, 
we are getting more and more upon a level; generally mere mammon- 
worshippers and hard workers, or easy triflers. With less of noble senti- 
ment, and scarcely any sign of superior genius in any quarter, we should 
be content not to boast ourselves greater men than our fathers before us. 


Ger. Mae. Von. CCX. 41 
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THE ROMAN WALL OF LONDON. 


We have been requested to reproduce in our pages the following letter, 
which was recently addressed to the Editor of the “* Times :”— 


“ Sir—Some remarks having appeared in your journal with reference to the old 
Roman wall of London, a portion of which is laid bare at the corner of Aldgate 
and Jewry-street, I feel called upon to forward to you the following details with 
ae thereto, and shall be obliged by your giving them space in your 
columns. 

“The wall was laid open by reason of the excavations necessary for the founda- 
tion of new premises for Messrs. E. Moses and Son, which are being carried out 
under my superintendence by Messrs. Ashby and Horner, the builders. 

“The wall ran across the front of our oo in a straight line, in a direction 
very nearly north and south, having a slight inclination from the east of north to 
the westward of south, passing under the front wall of the Three Tuns Tavern, in 
Jewry-street, at the south end (in the cellars of which large portions are visible), 
and, if produced northwards in a straight line, would pass under the party-wall divi- 
ding Nos. 2 and 3, Aldgate, occupied by Mr. Mills and Mr. Firth. 

“The west face of the wall at the south end is exactly flush with the front of 
the external wall of the Three Tuns, and is of an uniform thickness from top 
to bottom of 8 ft. . 

“We have removed the whole of the wall from the level of the street-paving 
(just under which it was found) down to its lowest foundation, resting upon the 
maiden clay of London. 

“The lowest stratum was of flints bedded in puddled clay, 4 ft. 3 in. thick, and 
of such very tenacious consistency that a pickaxe made but little impression be- 
yond moving a few flints at a time. The object of this course was to keep 
down the damp from the superstructure. 

“Then came a layer of Kentish rag (and other stone), random rubble-work, 
grouted in with hot liquid mortar, and 2 ft. 6 in. thick; this, and indeed every part 
of the wall, built in the strongest manner, and requiring sledge-hammers and iron 
wedges to break it down. 

“Upon the ragstone was laid a bond-course, consisting of three rows of red tiles, 
breaking joint longitudinally and transversely, each tile being 1 ft. 4 in. long by 12 in. 
wide and 1in. thick (all average dimensions of several tiles). This bond-course, 
with its mortar joints, measured 6 in. high. 

“Then came 3 ft. 3in. of rubble same as last, and a bond-course of two rows of 
tiles above it, measuring 4in. high; then 2ft. 8in. of rubble, and finishing just 
under the paving with another bond-course of a single row of tiles, measuring with 
its joint 2in. There may have been more than one row of tiles here, as the 
wall of the public-house is built upon it, and they may have been removed. The 
total height of the wall, therefore, from the bottom of the flints to the top of 
the upper course of the tiles, is 11 ft. 

“Appearances of a counterfort, or buttress, were observed in one instance 
upon the east side of the wall, or that next to the ditch. Neither side had 
any faced stones upon the surface of the wall, but under the tavern the portions 
are faced with coursed stones on both sides, filled in with rubble backing. This 
and other reasons give an air of probability to the supposition that the old 
gate stood about in the same position now occupied by the Three Tuns. 

“The London clay dips down from the wall; eastward, to the Irongate-sewer, 
running parallel to the wall, and about 50 ft. distant, the space from the clay 
up to the surface of the soil upon which the old vaults stood being composed 
of a fine alluvial soil, with quantities of animals’ bones therein, the soil being 
apparently the filling-in of the old ditch. The Irongate-sewer probably occupies 
the lowest level of the ditch, and is now the only trace of it here. 

“TI remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
“57, Fenchurch-street, May 8. D. A. Consett, Architect.” 
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Original Documents. 








We resume our selection from the correspondence between Wood and 


. Aubrey. We first give the letter containing the information about Lord 


Clarendon, an” next some extracts which bear upon the personal history 


of Aubrey. 
No. ITI. 
London, Jan. 16, 1671. 

Mr. Woop,—I sent a letter to you about a fortnight since or better, and 
amgst other things the ISS of Th. May, and D* Peter Heylin, I desired to know 
whether Robinet had recd’ the Italian booke I left at the Oxford carriers at 
Saracens head, before Xmas. I shall not goe out of Towne, till about a week 
hence, therefore answer me by the next post after y* Receipt of this. I lye still 
at the Blackmore Inn in Stanhope Street. 

David Jenkins [Judge] was borne at Hensol, the place where he lived in the 

He wasof parish of Pendeylwyn in Com. Glamorgan. He was reciting this wise 
Edmund Hall. oyt of Ausonius not long before he dyed, to S* Llewellin Jenkins, 
‘Et baculo innitens in qua reptabat arena.’ Scripsit, Opuscula, contayning 
severall little Treatises, viz. Lex Terra, &c. (Rerum Judicaturum Centurie 
Octo [in Folio] preter alias ejusdem nature ineditas.) He was one of the 
Judges of the Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembrokeshire circuits before the 
wars. In the warres he was taken prisoner at Hereford. Long time prisoner 
in the Tower, Newgate, Wallingford, and Windsore, never submitted to the 
Usurping power, [I thinke the only man], all his estate was confiscated, and 
was always excepted by the Parliament, in the first rank of delinquents. In his 
circuit in Wales at the beginning of the warres, he caused to be indicted several 
men of these parts (that were parliament and engaged against the King,) for High 
Treason, and the grand Jury indicted them. Afterwards when he was prisoner in 
Newgate some of these Grandees came to him to triumph over him, and told him 
that if they had been thus in his power he would have hanged them. Gop FoRBID 
Ets, replied he, w*® undaunted returne they much admired. The Parl. intended 
to have hanged him, and he expected no lesse, but resolved to be hangd w* the 
Bible under one arme and Magna Charta under the other, and hangd he had been, 
had not Harry Martyn told them in the House, that Sanguis Martyris est Semen 
Ecclesiw, and that, that way would doe them more mischiefe, so his life was saved, 
and they removed him out of the way to Wallingford Castle. He dyed upwards 
some few yeares ef fourscore yeares of age at Cowbridge in the county of 
Glamorgan, on S* Nicholas day, Dec. the first 1663, and in that Church lyes buried 
[yet] without a monu’nt, but I thinke my Cosen intends one. 

Twas pitty he was not made one of the Judges of Westminster hall, for his 
long sufferings, and he might have been (he told me) if he would have given 
money to the Chancellor; but he scorned it. He needed it not, for he had his 
estate againe 1500£ pr an’; and being old and carcorcoribus confructus. (Mr. 
T. H.* Malmesb. told him one day at dinner, that that hereafter would not shew 
well for sombodie’s Honour in History.) Well, have you the Epitaph of S* Th. 





* Thomas Hobbes. 
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More, L¢ Chanc., whose trunke lies buried in Chelsey church [his house was where t 
S* John Danvers lived, there where the 2 pyramids are at the gate.] One S*.... 0 
(as I rememb’ Lawrence) sett up (or rather) reedified a handsome ISS of marble 
‘ on the south wall there for his memory, 
we had Pay bray Tee op Figg me his head was sett on London bridge, but 
but they being loth to part with thelt right % ig now carefully preserved in a vault at 
iesil. itz life of S* Tho. More, by M. T. Canterbury church, one of his chappes, 
, M’ More of Chilston (his descendant) in 
Herefordshire had, w** amongst jewells, &c., was plundered in the warres. 

D Christopher Wren, Surveyor of his Mat«* workes, tells me he was borne at 
bihain dad Knahill, 20 Octob., 1631; he was a 2¢ Christopher, whome I sent to you 
was the first. 

Dr. Heylin was buried in the choire near his owne Subdeans Stall, May the 10, 
1662, but his ISS is on the wall of the N. Aisle. 


S Jo. Denham buried March 23, 1668, neer St Geffry Chaucers monument and a 





grave, if not in it. Cc 
S* W™ Davenant buried April 9. 
James Harrington, Esq., Author of Oceana, &c., borne the first fryday in m 
January, 1611. fe 
So good night; and a good New year, my love to Robin Wiseman, fayle not tl 
the next post, Tuissinius, 
No. IV. S . 
The following passages from letters of Aubrey do not raise him in our - 
estimation, but they are worth the consideration of any future biographer. sh 
In a letter to Wood, dated from London, Feb. 23, 1673, he says,— ? 
Now let me take you to Scrutiny. Are you turned Rom. Cath. or no? You 
know what I am, no enemie to them unless Irish Bigotts. That you are so was 0 
reported at y* Vice Chan’llors Table, Dt Bathurst, and that by the Deane himselfe, he 
but perhaps this arrow was drawne out of y’ godly cosin’s quiver. Well I say a fo 
little superstition is a good Ingredient in Governm’t, w‘ publiq’ spiritts are now 
lost, nay almost I could aske wt com’on honesty. Amongst the Clergy, Humility 
and Charity very rare, except you come to an honest poore old Bachelor parson, a 
‘ - So now I must unbosome my selfe and desire your friendly 
edvies, aad ennai, (w** I have don before now) w* course of lif to take. I have ‘ 
severall good friends who are great men, yt aske me and chide me, saying have id 
you found out any good place yet, but find it out y* Businesse shall be donne, so 9% 
I have layd Queries in y* Custome howse, Tower, &c. But I am stormed and I be 
am at my witts end. They would have me turne Parson, and keepe an honest oa 
Curate, and I shall have a parsonage of 200" p’ annum. What doe you thinke of “ 
this, is it honourable or prudent? L¢ how I should look in a Cassoq’. The new ‘ 
newes is that we shall have warre w” France. I doubt how strongly the Church of pe 
England stands, if it changes then w' shall I doe, but thus much they tell me and pa 
tell me truly, that I love not businesse, and rising earlye is death to me. In this sh 
case I shall take no paines, enjoy my friends at London or Oxo’ or &., and have bi 
a gentile Competency. Pray advise me by the next post what to doe, for 1 am so 
importuned that I could scarce sleep last night. 
We do not find any answer to this, and its existence among Wood’s 
letters proves either that Aubrey wrote more than once in this strain, or 
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that Wood neglected to comply with the request made in the postscript 
of an epistle, which bears date Sept. 11, 1676 :— 


¢@ If you die, or one knows not some time or other as the World runs madding, 
your papers may be‘sifted and examined,—therefore, ex abundanti cauteld, I would 
entreat you to burne or blott out a passage in a letter of mine about 1674, or 5, 
‘wherein I expressed my friendship to y* Ch. of R—. 
God blesse us from another Rebellion. 
Twas when I was invited to take a Benefice. 


No. V. 

The last letter from Aubrey is the following. It is a pity that the 
“angry letter” from Wood is not forthcoming. 

London, March, 2, 1694. 

Mr Woop,—The Earle of Pembroke was elected President of the R— Soc. 
after John Earle of Carberys and next before S' Robert Southwell, (who is still 
continued) but he had never the leisure to sitt. 

Mr John Reynolds (stone cutter) who maried the widow Ashmole, writes to 
me thus, “S* As to your Quere about Mt Ashmole’s death, you are in the right as 
far as we can call to mind, he died Wednesday the 18 of May and was buried 
thursday the 26th.” 

D H. Birket returned from Abingdon but 10 dayes since, he knowes not when 

“The Presby- S* Hen. Iinson died, nor does he know where he died. 8" Edw. 
terians were of Shirburn sayes he died in London, very poor, but cannot tell 
ot be | = where, and that he married a daughter of Capt. Elmes, in Berks, 
should be splitt (he thinkes) but had no fortune with her. D* Birkhet tells me 
into $ parts.” that about 1650, or 1651, he had a benevolence from All Souls 
Coll. of twenty pounds. 

The Countess of Thanet is altogether ignorant where her uncle the Earle of 
Orery was born, she believes in Ireland, nor can she tell where he was buried; 
her brother [my Lord Clifford] is dead, who might have been able to have in- 
formed me. 

M* Bayford’s name is John. I have not yet seen M' Jekyll, nor shall I till I 
return from Hartford, where I shall goe the next weeke to D' Holder. I shall 
not come to Oxo’ till the beginning of April. 

The day after I sent you my last letter I looked on Mr. Wyld’s Alm. and found 
a mistake of Mr. Nevill’s obijt, so I went to M™ Lane, (where he dyed) and 
acquainted him of it, and he lookt on his Alm. and found it to be on Thursday, 
20 Septemb. I have been ill of a great cold ever since S' Paule’s tyde and have 
been but about a week abroad. Your angry letter did very much discompose me 
and add to my illness. I came to this lodging on a Saturday night, and y* next 
morning Mr Tanner came to me, who was in haste, for he had severall visits to 
make, and was to goe to Oxo’ on Monday morning earlye. I had neither paper nor 
packthred to tye up the Almanacks; he is a very good man, and I could not but 
confide in his integrity. Mr. Lloyd is your old acqu. and friend, but whether he 
shewed the Alm. to any one I know not. I have been ever ready to serve you, 
but have gott neither thanks nor credit by it. I wish you well and rest, 

Your faithful friend, J. A. 
I shall be at Hartford at Mr. Kenton’s the Mayers till the end of this month, 
he is Mr. Kenton’s kinsman or uncle. My service to all at New Inne, and 
Mr Collins & M* Kenton, &c. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresse’, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.]} 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


May 2. Eant Srannoprs, President, in the chair. 

A large concourse of Fellows met this evening to witness the opening of 
the special exhibition of ‘‘ original matrices and of seals attached to deeds,” 
which was announced in our last number. 

After the President’s appointment of Octavius Morean, Esq., as Vice- 
President, had been read, and the ballot taken for Edward Akroyd, Esq., 
who was declared duly elected a Fellow of the Society, the Drrecror pro- 
ceeded to offer some remarks of great interest on the history of seals 
generally, and on those laid before the Society that evening in particular. 
On a subject of such vast extent little more than a sketch could be given, 
but with his usual fertility of illustration, Mr. Franks contrived in the 
narrow compass to which his remarks were necessarily confined, to give 
a very luminous view of the history of this branch of archeology. Of the 
matrices and seals exhibited, we must leave the official account in the 
Society’s Proceedings to give a detailed report. All we can attempt is to 
call attention to some of the more remarkable collections and specimens 
laid before the Society, through the exertions of the Director, aided by 
J. J. Howard, Esq., F.S.A., whose labours on behalf of the Society elicited 
a vote of special thanks from the meeting. 

We commence with the matrices. Of these the most interesting were 
the matrix of Southwick Priory, for which the Society was indebted to the 
courtesy of its possessor, Bonham Carter, Esq., M.P. This very remarkable 
seal is doubtless known to our readers from the very able description given 
of it in the pages of the Archa@ologia, by Sir Frederick Madden. To 
this paper we must refer those who are desirous of fuller information on 
one of the most famous seals extant in this country. 

Evetyn Surerey, Esq., F.S.A., M.P., exhibited a silver matrix which 
yielded three different impressions, and which has also been described in 
the Archeologia. It is well known to most of our readers as the seal 
of Thomas de Prayers. 

The matrices exhibited by Mr. Warren of Ixworth, Roserr Frrcn, 
Esq., F.S.A., of Norwich, the Rev. C. Mannine, of Diss, Norfolk, the 
Rev. Watrer Syeyp (through Mr. Shirley), and Caartes Favixner, Esq., 
F.S.A., attracted great attention, The latter is the possessor of a coin of 
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Antoninus Pius, one side of which has been converted into a seal with the 
legend +8 . COSTATINI . S . MARTINI. 

J. G. Nicnots, Esq., F.S.A., also exhibited some interesting matrices, 
one of which seemed fo be of very early workmanship, and was inscribed 
ODO . iMP. 

_ T. Wits, Esq., exhibited as many as thirty-nine matrices from his 
valuable collection. 

Dover, Devizes, Colchester, and Hartlepool exhibited the corporate - 
seals either now or formerly in use. The latter presented the rebus of 
a hart standing in a pool. 

JosrpH Crarke, Esq., of Saffron Walden, exhibited a curious matrix of 
an Admiral of France, Louis de Bourbon, which for years past had been 
used as a two-pound weight in a shop at Saffron Walden. 

Passing on to the deeds, we find at the head of the larger collections the 
names of Sir Epwarp Derive and of Sir Tuomas Hare. For the former 
the Society was indebted to the courtesy and energy of their local secretary, 
the Rev. Lampert Larxrne ; for the latter to that of one of its Fellows, the 
Rev. Gzorce Dasuwoop, who arranged the muniments of Sir T. Hare, and 
who published descriptions of a portion of them in a work called Sigilla 
Antiqua, of which we are glad to hear that a second volume is in the 
press. 

Miss Frarrneton exhibited a valuable collection relating to Lancashire. 

Duncombe Pyrxe, Esq., and the Corporation of Wells also exhibited 
collections of deeds. Among the exhibitions of foreign deeds the most 
important were those made by Mr. Lemon, Mr. Howarp, and Mr. Nessrrv. 

Weston S. Watrorp exhibited a seal of very great rarity, if not alto- 
gether unique, issued “ sede vacante.” 

The above are a few of the more interesting specimens. Full details 
will be given in the Proceedings of the Society. 


May 9. Sir Joun P. Borzzav, Bart., in the chair. 

The ballot was taken for Sydney Gore Robert Strong, Esq., who was 
declared duly elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Wu Tirz, Esq., M.P., V.-P,, exhibited five Assyrian cylinders of 
great value, in chalcedony, red jasper, and quartz. 

Ronpr Hawkins, Esq., exhibited the seal of the cathedral church of 
Udine. 

G. E. Rosrrts, Esq., exhibited a branks, or scold’s bridle, which 
formerly belonged to the town of Bewdley, in Worcestershire. 

Sir Jonn Borzzav exhibited a silver dish bearing a coat of arms. This 
dish furnished the occasion for some very interesting and valuable remarks 
from Octavius Morean, Esgq., V.-P., in the course of which Mr. Morgan 
called attention to the prevalence at one time in the mansions of the gentry 
and nobility of this country of very handsome services of pewter, on which 
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the arms of the possessors were engraved, as in the case of the silver dish 
exhibited by Sir John Bvuileau. 

G. G. Francts, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a small bronze cross, of which 
the extremity was shaped like a chisel. The Director suggested that it 
had formerly been attached to an image or statue of Thomas 4 Becket or 
some other saint. 

The real business of the evening then commenced with Mr. Wricut’s 
“ Account of the Past History and Future Prospects of the Excavations at 
Uriconium, or Wroxeter.” This account was listened to with the greatest 
attention, and the meeting seemed unanimously to be of opinion that Mr. 
Wright had adopted the wisest course in electing to carry on any future 
excavations in regular succession and contiguity with those already made, 
in lieu of trying here and there at random. Not incompatible with this view 
was the suggestion made by the Director that it would be well to ascertain, 
if possible, the site of one of the gates of the ancient city, so as to estimate 
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the thickness of the walls. Mr. Wright’s lecture, we should add, was 


illustrated by very lucid diagrams. 


The subject was one in which Mr. 


Wright was thoroughly at home, and he well deserved the unanimous 
thanks of the meeting for the trouble he had taken in bringing the matter 


before the Society. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


April 5. Prorresson Donatpson in 
the chair. 

The subjects selected for this monthly 
meeting, in continuation of the series of 
special illustrations of Arts and Manners 
in olden times, were textile fabrics and 
embroideries, with the bindings of books, 
enriched with graceful designs, which ap- 
pear to have originated in Italy. 

Professor Donaldson opened the pro- 
ceedings with a few remarks on the value 
of the novel arrangements for the meetings 
of the Institute, in giving to them a special 
and more definite character, and drawing 
forth from concealment numerous valuable 
examples, with materials auxiliary to the 
history, not only of the arts, but of man- 
kind. He regretted that absence from 
England, in the discharge of duties en- 
trusted to him by the Government, had 
deprived him of the gratification presented 
in the previous special exhibitions, espe- 
cially that formed in February, the collec- 
tion of bronzes, which had proved singu- 
larly attractive. The efforts of the Society 
thus directed could not fail, as he believed, 


7 


to guide the taste, instruct the mind, 
promote a higher interest in the history 
of bygone ages, and in the development of 
Art, and, above all, in the history of our 
owncountry and its social progress through- 
out all times. 

Mr. Joseph Burtt, one of the Assistant 
Keepers of Records, then brought before 
the Institute, by permission of Col. Sir 
Henry James, the results of the new pro- 
cess of photozincography, as used for re- 
producing fac-similes of ancient documents. 
This subject, of so much importance to the 
archeologist, had been unavoidably de- 
ferred at the previous monthly meeting. 
Mr. Burtt now brought a set of the fac- 
simile sheets of the Domesday Book, being 
the portion relating to Cornwall. He 
exhibited fac-similes previously executed 
under the direction of the late Record 
Commissions, and other reproductions ob- 
tained by aid of tracings carefully en- 
graved, and presenting a fair general re- 
semblance to the original. In these, 
however, necessarily of costly execution 


and limited circulation, numerous errors, 
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were found. Mr. Burtt described the 
various expedients by which greater accu- 
racy had been attained, and exhibited 
specimens, including a portion of the 
Domesday for Kent, now in course of 
preparation for the Archeological Society 
of that county. Still, however great the 
. 8kill and care exerted, the reproduction 
was always liable to imperfections, and the 
important aid of photography had been at 
length called into operation. To the di- 
rector of the Ordnance Survey, Col. Sir 
H. James, the merit is due of discovering 
&@ process by which the photograph can be 
taken from the glass negative in such 
manner as to be at once transferred to 
zine plates by means of a greasy ink, and 
printed off at once. Of this remarkable 
discovery Mr. Burtt shewed the results, 
explained the details of the process, and 
the imperfections which had already been 
in great degree overcome. The Master 
of the Rolls having determined that the 
Domesday Book should be rebound, a fa- 
vourable occasion presented itself for the 
photographic reproduction of a portion 
whilst the sheets were detached. The 
precious record had been conveyed, under 
Mr. Burtt’s supervision, to the Survey 
Office, and the fac-similes, which will shortly 
be on sale at a very moderate price *, proved 
most successful. Mr. Burtt invited at- 
tention also to the reproduction of some 
leaves of an Anglo-Saxon MS., discovered 
in the binding of a book in the Chapter 
Library at Gloucester, and brought before 
the Institute during their meeting there. 
Thefac-similes exhibited by Professor Earle 
are destined to illustrate a memoir which 
he will shortly publish on the life and times 
of St. Swithin. Mr. Burtt concluded by 
placing before the meeting the ancient 
covers of the Domesday Book, a venerable 
vestige of the art of bookbinding, which 
the Master of the Rolls had kindly per- 
mitted him to bring for examination; 
these, however, are long posterior in date 
to that of the Survey. In 1320, it ap- 
pears that William the Bookbinder, of 
London, received payments for binding 
and repairing the book of Domesday, 





* The work is now published, price 4s. 6d. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX. 
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embracing the counties of Essex, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk. ? 

A vote of thanks having been proposed 
to the Master of the Rolls, to Sir Henry 
James, for his kindness in permitting thus 
early communication of the discovery, and 
to Mr. Burtt; Professor Donaldson then 
called upon Mr. Digby Wyatt, who pro- 
ceeded to discourse upon the textile manu- 
factures and ancient embroideries before 
the meeting. 

Mr. Wyatt gave an instructive and in- 
teresting sketch of the origin and progress 
of weaving from the most remote periods, 
The art must have been found indispens- 
able even in the rude infancy of ancient 
nations. Various ingenious expedients had 
been devised in the use of the papyrus and 
other materials. Previously to the inven- 
tion of tissues, the first attempts to pro- 
duce any ornamental enrichment in textile 
works appear to be found amongst the 
Egyptians. The countries of the East 
had, however, gained pre-eminent celebrity 
in the production of the loom and of the 
needle from a very early age. Mr. Wyatt 
entered into curious details regarding the 
production of rich tissues in India, Persia, 
and other Asiatic countries; the history 
of the application of silk to the purposes 
of such decorations; and the erroneous 
notions long prevalent among the nations 
of classic times in reference to the origin 
and production of that precious material. 
He alluded to the great estimation in 
which silk was held by the Romans, the 
importation of silkworms from China by 
Justinian, and the -lucrative monopoly 
established by that Emperor. He then 
proceeded to the principal facts connected 
with the history of textile arts, drawn 
from the history of Charlemagne — the 
rich presents sent to him by the Caliphs, 
the imperial vestures discovered in his 
tomb, and preserved at Vienna; and he 
gave certain curious details concerning 
the early production of very costly tissues 
at Bagdad, Damascus, &c., doubtless with 
silk obtained from China. These precious 
works of the Oriental loom were occa- 
sionally introduced into our own country. 
Charlemagne sent sumptuous tissues to 
one of the Anglo-Saxon kings; and it is 
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recorded that St. Wilfrid brought various 
splendid textile works from Rome. The 
most remarkable existing specimens are, 
doubtless, the vestments found in the 
tomb of St. Cuthbert at Durham, and 
probably, in part, of his time. Mr. Wyatt 
then noticed the influence of the manu- 
factures established in Sicily by the Nor- 
man king Roger in the eleventh century, 
when he brought thither Greek artists, 
whose skill appears to have been very 
great. The exquisite productions of the 
Saracen artificers in Spain were also de- 
scribed; an Oriental character of design, 
and even imitations of Cufic and Arabian 
inscriptions, are often found in the various 
early tissues, which are mostly produc- 
tions of the loom, not needlework. After 
tracing the progress of the manufacture 
in later periods and various countries, Mr. 
Wyatt proceeded to point out the chief 
pecuiiarities or features of interest in the 
numerous woven or embroidered works 
exhibited to the meeting, and with which 
the walls were nearly covered. 

At the close of Mr. Wyatt’s very in- 
teresting lecture, Professor Donaldson, in 
conveying to him the thanks of the meet- 
ing, made some remarks on the prevalence 
of rich manufactures in the East, of which 
he had noticed examples in his recent 
expedition. 

The objects of medieval workmanship 
and art exhibited were numerous and 
varied ; none attracted greater notice than 
the mitre of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
long preserved in the cathedral at Sens, 
where he was for some time resident, 
during his absence from England in 1164. 
It was exhibited by Cardinal Wiseman, 
with another embroidery, brought to this 
country with the mitre, and now belong- 
ing to the Rev. D. Haigh. The remark- 
able cope formerly at Syon, Middlesex, 
and presented by the banished Sisters of 
that house to the late Earl of Shrewsbury, 
was exhibited by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Browne. The most striking specimen, 
however, was a cope of cloth of gold with 
the badges of Henry VII., probably one 
of those mentioned in his will as having 
been purchased at Florence ; this was sent 
by the Rector of Stonyhurst College. Sir 


Pyers Mostyn contributed some velvet 
vestments from the Escurial, with em- 
broidered enrichments of great beauty. 

By the liberal permission of the Master 
of the Rolls, not only the covers of the 
ancient Domesday were brought, under 
the custody of Mr. Nelson and Mr. J. 
Burtt, of the Record Office, but also the 
original Indentures between Henry VIL., 
the abbot of Westminster, and other par- 
ties, for services for the benefit of the 
king’s soul. These documents present a 
sumptuous example of bookbinding; they 
are encased in crimson velvet with ena- 
melled arms in silver, and the original 
seals are preserved in silver skipets, or 
boxes of peculiar construction. The Ven. 
Archdeacon of London kindly brought the 
counterpart of one of these documents, 
which is in possession of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, and comparison was 
thus permitted with the splendid docu- 
ments preserved at the Rolls. 

The series of bookbivdings, exemplify- 
ing the taste and artistic decorations pre- 
valent in various countries, was extensive, 
the examples being chiefly from the col- 
lections of Mr. Felix Slade, Mr. Stephen 
Ram, Mr. Edmund Halswell, Mr. Payne, 
Mr. Boone, Mr. Munster, &c. The Rector 
of Stonyhurst sent a beautiful little volume 
in velvet, mounted with royal badges, 
and originally belonging to Queen Mary 
(Tudor) ; another little volume, obtained 
from Spain, and of great interest, contained 
autographs of Henry VIII. and Katharine 
of Arragon. Lady North exhibited the 
state purse for the great seals, used by 
Chancellor North; also a beautiful set of 
hawking appliances, richly embroidered, 

Numerous embroideries of the later 
periods were sent by Mrs. Digby Wyatt, 
Mr. J. G. Nichols, Mr. Rolls, Mr. Catt, 
Mr. Maskell, the Rev. J. Beck, &. 


May 3. The chair was taken by the 
President, Lorp TatBor DE MALAHIDE, 
who opened the proceedings with some 
expressions of satisfaction in being enabled 
again to resume his place in the proceed- 
ings of the Institute, and of regret that 
his more urgent engagements in the sister 
kingdom had prevented his attending the 
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interésting meetings during previous 
months, with the exhibitions illustrative 
of ancient Arts and History. Since the 
last réwnion of the Institute an occurrence 
full of auspicious promise had taken place, 
which the members of the Society, and 
indeed all who felt an interest in national 
‘ antiquities, must hail with satisfaction, 
namely, the appointment of their generous 
patron, the Duke of Northumberland, as 
a Trustee of the British Museum. The 
working archeologists of this country, 
Lord Talbot remarked, had on too fre- 
quent occasions felt aggrieved by the 
neglect of national antiquities, and the 
want of all intelligent esteem for the 
vestiges of a remote period in our own 
country, whilst those of other races and 
foreign lands were diligently sought after. 
In the nomination of so distinguished 
a patron of all the pursuits of national 
archeology as the Duke of Northumber- 
land had eminently shewn himself to be, 
their long-cherished hopes might at 
length, Lord Talbot felt assured, be real- 
ized. He then took occasion to propose 
as an Honorary Foreign Member of the 
Institute, Signor Montiroli, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Commendatore Canina in 
his tasteful works of architectural design 
and decoration. On his return from Aln- 
wick Castle, where, as it was well known, 
Canina had been selected to carry out the 
great project for the embellishment of 
that noble fabric, and the advancement 
of a more pure taste in architectural deco- 
ration, which the Duke had so generously 
sought to promote, that eminent architect 
had fallen a victim to his assiduous pur- 
suits of art whilst in enfeebled health, and 
had closed his career most lamentably, far 
from all dear to him, in the land where 
his merits were so well appreciated. Lord 
Talbot felt that no higher recommenda- 
tion could be offered in proposing Signor 
Montiroli than the fact that he had been 
found worthy to be the chosen successor 
of so great a man in the history of modern 
art as Canina. 

The proposition was seconded by Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, M.P., and Signor Mon- 
tiroli was unanimously elected an honorary 
member. 
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Mr.C. S. Greaves, Q.C., then read a 
memoir by Mr. Frank Calvert, the brother 
of H.B.M.’s Consul-General at the Dar- 
danelles, relating to certain researches in 
eonnexion with the ancient cities in the 
Troad, and to localities mentioned by 
Homer and Strabo. 

Sir John Boileau, Bart., who brought 
for examination a series of drawings by 
Mr. Jeckell of Norwich, representing some 
mural paintings lately found in Easton 
Church, Norfolk, gave an account of those 
early exumples of art in East Anglia, 
which have been attributed to the reign 
of Richard II. Sir John described the 
facts relating to the discovery, and pointed 
out the leading features of design, which 
are more than commonly good, the prin- 
cipal subject being the martyrdom of 
Thomas & Becket. The intimate relations 
between that prelate, Sir John observed,and 
the Bishop of Norwich at the period, and 
also with Hugh Bigod, might account for 
the prevalence of works of art in Norfolk 
connected with the history of St. Thomas. 

A short statement was read, sent by 
Professor Willis, who had been unavoid- 
ably detained at Cambridge, setting forth 
with precision his observations on the 
recent fall of the spire of Chichester Ca- 
thedral, and on the causes which had led 
to that catastrophe. An admirable draw- 
ing of the tower and spire by Mr. Slater 
was shewn, and it is believed that it is 
the only existing memorial accurately pre- 
served of that fine fabric, the deplorable 
sacrifice of which, as some have alleged, 
may be in a certain degree attributed to 
the imperfect knowledge of the higher 
branches of engineering science in its 
application to architectural construction. 

Memoirs were also read, by Mr. Hall 
Warren, on the curious sculptured seats, 
or misereres, of the stalls in Bristol Ca- 
thedral, and by Mr. J. G. Waller, on 
some grand specimens of monumental en- 
graved slabs from Belgium, exhibited by 
Mr. Weale of Bruges. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan gave a curious ac- 
count of ancient brass-foundries in Holland 
and the Low Countries, especially in re- 
gard to bells, and he exhibited a series of 
highly ornamented specimens. 








The Very Rev. Canon Rock brought 
for exhibition a remarkable sculptured 
figure of ivory, the Virgin and infant 
Saviour, formerly in the possession of the 
nuns of Syon, and brought back to Eng- 
land on their temporary return about 
forty years since, when it was present- 
ed by them to the late Earl of Shrews- 
bury. It is a fine example of art, sup- 
posed to be English, of the thirteenth 
century. 

Mr. Nelson exhibited the black velvet 
gloves given by Charles I. to Bishop Juxon 
on the scaffold; they have never been out 
of the possession of his descendants. 

The hunting-knife of Charles I. when 
Prince of Wales, with his initials and the 
plume of feathers, was sent by Mr. Kers- 
lake. It is an interesting relic, and has 
been preserved by the ancient family of 
Salesbury of Rug, until the decease of 
the late Sir R. Vaughan, when their pos- 
sessions became dispersed. This object 
has been described by Pennant and various 
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writers, and sometimes assigned to Owen 
Glendower. 

Various other remarkable antiquities 
were exhibited: two British bronze shields 
found near the Tyne, sent by the Duke of 
Northumberland; some curious armour 
from the ancient arsenal at Constanti- 
nople; two beautiful and artistic Italian 
tapestries, contributed by his Excellence 
the Marquis d’Azeglio; an unique illumi- 
nated drawing by Bernard Lens; and 
numerous beautiful Italian, German, Spa- 
nish, and English bookbindings, sent by 
the Rev. Dr. Wellesley, Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Munster, &c. 

It was announced that the Duke of 
Marlborough had liberally promised to 
exhibit at the ensuing meeting the pre- 
cious collections known as the Arundel 
and the Besborough gems, and numerous 
other examples of antique art of the same 
class would be displayed on that occasion. 
The exhibition will be open to members 
and their friends from June 5 to June 12. 


BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


April 24, T. J. Pertierrw, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Chairman announced that the 
Council, in virtue of the powers given 
to them by the General Meeting, had had 
the honour of enrolling in the list of 
Associates the name of Sir Stafford H. 
Northcote, Bart., M.P., C.B., M.A., &c., 
and that he had accepted the office of 
President for the ensuing year, in the 
room of Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P., 
F.R.S., &c., and would attend the Con- 
gress for Devonshire, to assemble in Exe- 
ter from August 19th to 24th inclusive, 
under the patronage of the Earl Fortescue, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of the diocese, and 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
K.G., F.R.S., F.S.A., &e. 

The following were also added to the 
list of Associates: Rev. John Louis 
Petit, M.A., F.S.A., of Lincoln’s Inn; 
Charles Hill, Esq., Upper Mall, Hammer- 
smith; Alwin Shutt Bell, Esq., Scarbo- 
rough; Rev, J. A, Addison, M.A., Netley- 


villas, Southampton; Robert Jennings, 
Esq., Lawn-villa, Southampton. 

Various presents to the library were 
laid upon the table. Mr. E. Roberts, 
F.S.A., exhibited an impression from the 
original matrix of a seal in the possession 
of Lady Corbet of Sundorne Castle, Salop. 
It was stated to be the signet-ring of 
Abbot Sherrington, but it has no eccle- 
siastical character about it. It is of the 
time of Edward III. The seal was found 
at Havghmond Abbey; but no abbot of 
the name of Sherrington occurs in the 
list published by the Rev. Mr. Eyton. 

The Rev. E. Kell, M.A., F.S.A., sent 
Saxon coins found at Southampton. They 
were of Ceolnoth, Offa, Burgred, Athel- 
bearth, and Egbert. They give support 
to the opinion expressed in regard to the 
extension of the ancient site of South- 
ampton to St. Mary’s-road. 

Mr. J. Clarke of Kaston forwarded a 
denarius of Otho IV., Emperor of Ger- 
many 1208—1212, Its weight was 19} 
grains. 
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The Rev. E. Kell also contributed a 
notice, accompanied by a drawing, of the 
discovery of a sepulchral slab at Netley 
Abbey, the only one found there. It had 
the name of “Johannes Wade, 1515,” 
beneath which occurs “ Obiit die 11. 1534.” 
Mr. Kell promises full particulars of the 
‘late excavations for the meeting on the 
12th of June. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth, M.A., commu- 
nicated the particulars relating to a re- 
cent discovery of three stone coffins at 
Bathwick- hill and Sydney-gardens, Bath, 
not yet completely examined. They con- 
tained skeletons, and Dr. Thurnham had 
examined the skulls and pronounced them 
to be Roman or Romano-British. A fur- 
ther and more particular account is to be 
laid before the Association. 

Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited a beauti- 
ful Saxon fibula, crested with seven rays, 
said to have been found in Kent. It is of 
bronze, plated with gold and set with 
slabs of paste of a blue, a green, and a 
garnet colour. The sockets are lined 
with gold foil, and it is further adorned 
with fifteen pearls and eleven silver 
studs. 

Dr. Silas Palmer communicated notes 
of the discovery of a Roman villa at East 
Ilsley, Berkshire. The antiquities found 
are to be sent up for exhibition. They 
consist of various tiles flanged and for 
covering, various pottery, stylus of bronze, 
stone hammer, bones, wood-ashes, &c. 

Dr. Copland, F.R.S., exhibited a Book 
of Offices, on vellum, illuminated. Mr. 
T. Wright thought it to be of English 
execution, and there were some MS. notes, 
among which was one giving probably 
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the earliest instance of the use of the 
word cockney as applying to London :— 
** The cokney of Londoun canne welle telle 
That longe lyenge in bedde bredeth a brothelle.” 
Mr. Previté exhibited various arms, 
principally of Oriental manufacture, the 
dates of which were uncertain. 


May 8. Natuantet Govt, F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

James Ellis, Esq., of Hanwell, was 
elected an Associate. 

Several presents to the library were 
announced. 

Mr. Moore, of West Coker, Somerset, 
sent notes of an apparently ancient British 
interment, and promised the urns, celts, &c., 
found, for examination at the next meeting. 

Mr. Charles Ainslie produced some in- 
teresting portions of glass found during 
the progress of the excavations for the 
foundations of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, They consisted principally of the 
bases and stems of drinking vessels, and 
belonged to the iatter half of the six- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Pettigrew, F.R.S., read a paper 
which time had not permitted to be read 
at Shrewsbury, during the Congress. It 
related to the occurrence of the sweating 
sickness in that town in 1551, at which 
time Dr. John Caius, the joint founder of 
Caius and Gonville College at Cambridge, 
was a practitioner there. Mr. Pettigrew 
detailed a variety of particulars concern- 
ing Caius, and proved his having furnished 
to Grafton, for his Chronicle, the account 
of that most fatal malady. Grafton’s work 
gives the most complete account of the 
pestilence extant. 


LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


4pril 30. GzorGE GILBERT Scort, 
Esq., in the chair. 

The first of a course of lectures was de- 
livered by A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., 
the subject being “ Architecture in Lon- 
don,” 

The Lecturer said, when he talked of 
“ Architecture in London” he did not 
mean to convert himself into an archi- 
tectural reviewer, and go from building to 


building and criticise each of them, as an 
art critic would criticise the pictures on 
the walls. What he did propose to do 
was to take up London as an existing and 
a great whole; and taking London as a 
whole, taking London past, London pre- 
sent, and, if he might say so, London fu- 
ture, to deduce from that whole panorama 
certain teachings for future buildings, 
thus touching on its actual condition both 
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physical and architectural. He wished to 
stir them up to become coadjutors in im- 
proving London in the way he believed it 
best could be improved. 

London was an ancient, a northern, and 
a picturesque city. There was good au- 
thority for saying it was an ancient city ; 
and he did not call it a northern city 
in a contemptuous sense, for they were all 
of them northerns in descent, language, 
and constitution, and in every relation of 
life, in everything that made either indi- 
viduals or nations historical and great. 
Then let them not be ashamed of being 
northerns. Neither did he think that 
being northerns was any great damage or 
detriment. Let it be granted, then, that 
London was an ancient, a northern, and a 
picturesque city. London was a pic- 
turesque but not a monumental city: and 
why was London not a monumental city ? 
The question pointed to the difficulty of 
lecturing on a scientific subject, such as 
architecture now is. No single term of 
art, no single word could be so explicit 
and so precise as to clear the whole 
ground for itself, and to exclude the 
opposite definition from trespassing on 
that ground. A picturesque city must, to 
a certain extent, be monumental, and per 
contra. But the incomplete, and lame, 
and halting distinction he drew between 
a monumental city and a picturesque city 
was this—that a monumental city was 
thrown out as if by one effort of its 
builder, as one building was thrown out 
by oue effort of its architect ; a picturesque 
city was a city that had grown up under 
the hands of different architects, and was 
a series of pictures, each picture differing 
from the one before it. 

London had distinctly, in revolving 
centuries, grown up to be a picturesque 
city ; it was also northern, and it was also 
ancient. Well, suppose they had to do 
with a city that was neither of the three ; 
suppose their accomplished Chairman was 
to be called upon to design a federal 
capital of Australia, what would he do? 
He would there have to build a modern 
city, a southern city, and a monumental 
city. Well, how would the architect 
raise this capital? Of course he would 
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have streets of buildings or single build- 
ings standing by themselves. In Austra- 
lia, a semi-tropical climate, the trees were 
evergreen, and so avenues would not be 
forgotten; but he believed that neither 
Mr. Seott nor any architect of eminence 
at all would, in building a new city, fall 
back on that clumsy, most vulgar, and 
odious plan of building towns—that of lay- 
ing out the streets at right angles, which 
involved the maximum both of ugliness 
and inconvenience. Any one who was 
building the new city would adopt that 
other plan which had been employed at 
Washington and elsewhere, of building 
the town with streets radiating from 
various centres, and so, of course, inter- 
secting at various angles,—the centre of 
every star being a public building. Well, 
then, there would be a monumental city ; 
the streets would be broad and straight ; 
they would see public buildings at every 
crossing ending the different perspectives, 
while these would be bordered with trees. 
Could they do that in London? He be- 
lieved not. Had they to repent of not being 
able to do that in London? He believed 
not. They could not any of them dream 
of building a new city of speculative mag- 
nificence. They had another course before 
them equally grand, equally worthy of 
the whole soul of every one who had 
broadness of heart to deal with archi- 
tecture as a science. They had to con- 
duce to the convenience, and to the 
health, and to the beauty of their old 
traditionary Troynovant. Louis Napoleon 
might have, and no doubt had, made 
grand streets and boulevards, and he 
might have, and no doubt had, swept 
away interesting vestiges of ancient Paris. 
Whether we liked it or not, we must 
submit to our position. If they liked to 
take France with its constitution, let 
them take it; but he, for one, was satis- 
fied with the British constitution, and 
with London as it was. In 1666 we lost 
the opportunity of having a monumental 
London, when Sir Christopher Wren 
made a great plan on the radiating prin- 
ciple, for rebuilding the city of London 
after the great fire, but that came to 
nothing, and we had London as it was, 
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rebuilt with its old inconvenience and 
picturesqueness, not of buildings but of 
plan, and the rest of the town growing 
up at hap-hazard all round it. 

Well now, could they do any great 
heroic work to regenerate London? Great 
works had been done in the present cen- 
tury. Regent’s-park was a great work ; 
Regent-street was a notable instance of 
piercing a great artery; and Cannon- 
street was a great artery too. There were 
two eyesores, however, in the shape of 
streets— one to the north of Snow-hill 
and the other to the west of Westminster 
Abbey, both, he was sorry to say, bearing 
the name of the sovereign. Then there is 
the new street which is to form a com- 
munication between London-bridge and 
Westminster-bridge. Putting these aside, 
a future generation might accomplish 
much ; but he doubted if they dare hope for 
a great deal in their own day, except that 
one great, necessary, and noble work which 
had been a dream for many years, and 
was about to become an imperative reality 
—quaying the Thames. Sir Frederick 
Trench, who died about a year ago, eighty 
years of age, dreamed of this quaying of 
the Thames for years and years, and though 
he was pooh-poohed, which he did not care 
for, published books advocating the scheme. 
Yet in a debate in the House of Commons 
in 1825, thirty-six years ago, in which the 
ministers and officials took a part, Sir 
Robert Peel said he thought the Thames 
scheme could never do, because, were it 
carried out, it would deteriorate the value 
of property in Essex-street, Arundel-street, 
and other streets in that neighbourhood; 
while Lord Palmerston saw difficulties 
about the Thames scheme, as in 1859 
he saw difficulties about the Foreign 
Office. 

In saying what he did he was sacrific- 
ing private feeling, for (as he had said in 
print) he believed one of the grandest im- 
provements of London would be the con- 
struction of a river-side park between 
Westminster Abbey and Charing-cross, 
completing the forest tract of Kensington- 
gardens and Hyde-park, the meadow of the 
Green-park, and the pleasure grounds of 
St. James’s-park, all of which now stopped 
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short of the river by some 200 or 300 
yards. He had also, for his part, long be- 
lieved that it would be a noble improve- 
ment to continue St. James’s-street north- 
ward, sweeping away St. James’s Palace-- 
not without a sigh—till it lost itselfin the 
Regent’s-park. But putting aside many 
magnificent schemes that suggested them- 
selves, let them look how they might im- 
prove London as it stood, not by great 
measures of recasting, but by bit and bit 
reforms, small in themselves, but all com- 
bined producing a great effect by the num- 
ber of contributions thrown into the comes 
mon stock. Just look at London as it was, 
see what the physical advantages of the 
great town were. The Lecturer then re- 
ferred to the noble river,—which, though 
now muddy and polluted, would be re- 
medied by the measures of scientific men,— 
and to the elevations and valleys of the 
town in all directions. London was not 
a picturesque city of the first class; it was 
not like the old town of Edinburgh and 
other cities; but we had a compensation 
for that in this, that Edinburgh, Old and 
Newtogether, was a town of under 200,000 
inhabitants, while London was a town of 
three millions of inhabitants, and in the 
superfluity of space we had a great com- 
pensation for any inferiority there might 
be as to picturesque abruptness in any 
particular site. London was not like Edin- 
burgh ; but take Venice or Amsterdam, 
about the most picturesque southern and 
northern cities—London compared with 
either of these towns was a series of 
broken and almost mountainous country. 
The accidental fact of building having 
gone from tke hands of proprietors to 
middle men, aud to double middle men 
under taein, was disadvantageous to the 
architectural appearance of the town ; for 
every competing proprietor of a farm in 
the vicinity of the capital had tried to 
cover his estate with buildings in his own 
lifetime, and so the maximum of area coin- 
cided with the minimum of height. Lon- 
don had thus reached that painful super- 
fluity of area, even compared with its 
population, that would, he hoped, induce 
them to pause, and hereafter to enlarge 
the town vertically by buildings more up- 
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ward to the sky, more healthful and 
more airy. 

London being a northern city was one 
that depended upon atmospheric effects ; 
and these atmospheric effects were of great 
advantage to us in constructing our new 
London. They were, in fact, what the 
northern architect ought to rely upon; 
and, on the other hand, the northern archi- 
tect must not rely too much on combining 
foliage with his buildings. In London the 
combined effects of coal-smoke and of a 
coldish climate made the trees come out 
very late and very early turn black. The 
best way to deal with foliage was to mass 
it in great sweeps, with broad spaces of 
turf between, bringing the country as it 
were into town, as was exemplified in the 
parks and in the principal squares. The 
street avenues of foreign cities could not 
be relied upon in London. 

While great schemes of reconstruction 
were not to be thought of, yet by the 
widening of streets and making of small 
improvements, a great deal could be done 
that would be highly satisfactory. He 
asked, then, what were to be the main 
principles of our future architecture in 
London? Under the head of design could 
they come to any main principles at all? 
He contended they could come to two 
main principles: the first was to take 
the sky-line and deal with it boldly, as 
a most important feature of the whole 
building ; and the second was to construct 
every house as in itself a unit standing 
by itself, looking more to its height than 
to its width. The system of building the 
houses in terraces, each constituting one 
great pile, could never be satisfactory ; 
for even if they were to build a new 
street as straight as an arrow, they could 
only get a shar. appearance after all. The 
successive house-doors alone prevented the 
various terraces from looking like single 
palaces. Even when the houses stood in 
rows their individuality might be pre- 
served ; for example, the loftiest need 
not be the central one. The sky-line re- 
solved itself into three special forms—the 
pyramid, the tower, and the cupola; the 
pyramid including all tapering lines, the 
tower the chimney-stack, the cupola the 
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Mansard roof. Chimneys were really 
towers, and their value, both practical 
and artistic, was immense; any chimney 
that required a metal or crockery top 
was a failure. The first thing was not 
to treat the front of the house as the 
all in all. They knew it was very effec- 
tive to have a very pretty geometrical 
elevation, but it was very frequently a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare in the 
building of a town, because every building 
had a front, a back, and two sides. Look 
what London was—blocks of houses en- 
closing hollow squares within—yet they 
would realise the evil of leaving visible 
a side that in no way corresponded with 
the front. Cornices were about the worst 
temptation that could fall in the way of 
a frail and erring architect ; let them avoid 
cornices, unless they could carry them 
round, but if they could, let there be the 
cornice. Let them play with the sky-line; 
let them look at the building, whether 
running up into a cupola, a tower, ora 
pyramid; and then they would place the 
cornice in its proper position, not as itself 
the sky-line, but as the base of the roof- 
ing. The cornice must be subordinate in 
a London building. 

As to buildings for towns, they must not 
look at them in elevation, but they must 
consider what they were at any point 
three-quarters of a mile off. From want 
of this precaution the new hotel at the 
corner of Berkeley-street, overlooking the 
north-east corner of the Green-park, by 
Devonshire-house, was a huge deformity, 
although it might have had a good effect, 
in spite of its tame details, with a better 
roof and more conspicuous chimneys. 
Bridgewater-house, visible from the same 
spot, also failed from its chimneys not 
being bold enough; while the Victoria 
Hotel, near Buckingham Palace, was en- 
titled to much praise. Those who looked 
at the Euston, Great Western, and West- 
minster Palace Hotels, and then at the 
Victoria, could not say that architecture 
had not been progressing in London. The 
Lecturer then referred in terms of praise 
to a building which had been erected, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, architect, nearly opposite Crosby-hall, 
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in Bishopsgate-street, and to the schools 
erected by Mr. E. M. Barry, in Endell- 
street, which was a work of great merit, 
in a neighbourhood where several build- 
ings of more than an average character 
were found. 

In the City there were many sumptuous 
premises, and in one of the worst and most 
wretched parts of Bethnal Green, Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts had built a range of palaces 
in the shape of lodging-houses, which had 
solidity and beauty, and were full of in- 
habitants. He had directed their atten- 
tion to many parts of London, but he had 
not taken his audience to Belgravia or 
Tyburnia, or to what used to be called 
North Brompton, but was now designated 
South Kensington; in all of them there 
were large houses and straight streets, 
and those quarters which were the most 
recently built had greater height, more 
evident roofs, and better details in ge- 
neral; but there were points even about 
these buildings which did not admit of 
much praise, especially the use of compo 
and the repetition of sham palaces where 
houses were wanted. 

In South Kensington there was a build- 
ing, not yet risen above the ground, but 
which would be completed by the 1st of 
May, 1862; he meant the building for the 
Great International Exhibition, which is 
to take place next year. He should have 
wished, in a lecture on Architecture in 
London, to have wound up with a glowing 
panegyric on that structure, but, with 
every desire to see the Exhibition success- 
ful, be could not be very florid or enthu- 
siastic in his laudations. He feared he 
must express something not very far dis- 
tant from profound disappointment at the 
design. 

The leeturer then briefly referred to 
materials used in building in London, 
which ought to be of the best sort, and to 
the polychromatic development of mate- 
rials, especially noticing bricks. The way 
in which red, white, and black bricks were 
mingled in many modern structures was 
praiseworthy, but the bricks were of infe- 
rior quality, and would, under the smoke, 
tone down to a uniform chocolate tint. 
Bricks such as those deep, hard red ones, 
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for example, with which the Hospital at 
Milan is built, ought to be procured if 
polychrome architecture was to become 
successful. Greens, too, must be introduced; 
but those might often be brought in in the 
painting of the window-frames, &c. 

He had exclusively dealt with secular 
architecture, and he had done so because he 
believed the brunt of the battle in London 
would be felt on that side. Our churches, 
with their spires and gables, take care of 
themselves, and, in fact, our ecclesiastical 
architecture had gone on improving in 
the metropolis; for examples of which he 
would only allude to Mr. Butterfield’s 
new church in Baldwin’s Gardens and Mr. 
Street’s in Garden-street, Westminster. 
He had not insisted on style. The words 
Classic, Gothic, or Renaissance had not, 
he believed, passed his lips. This reticence 
did not arise from fear, or through desire 
to sail under fulse colours. He was a 
Goth, and a Northern Goth, but he was 
willing to give credit to the best teachers 
of all styles. He was a Northern Goth 
from conviction, and not from prejudice. 
He had insisted on the sky-line, on the 
pyramid, the tower and the cupola; he 
pressed for coloured materials. Let them, 
then, consult their coldest and calmest 
judgment, and ask in which style these 
forms and methods can best be developed, 
—the calmer and colder that judgment 
the better, and if they did not answer, 
“In Gothie,” all he would say was, that 
he would be much surprised. Inthe most 
picturesque cities all the buildings were 
far from being first-rate; their number 
gave them value: and so the size of Lon- 
don was a great advantage. There was 
the very highest architectural talent in 
London now, as well as much amount of 
secondary talent, and if there was only 
something like unity of intention, an idea 
of the conformation of the ground, und of 
the view of the buildings from all points 
at which the perspective might be gained, 
London might be made infinitely pictu- 
resque, by the numberless contributions of 
separate items, and by such means this 
city be converted into a metropolis which 
would, in a century or two, be a name all 
through the world for infinite variety, 

41 
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beauty, quaintness, and gracefulness in 
architecture. 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Beresford Hope for his 
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able, instructive, interesting, and sugges- 
tive lecture was carried~ by acclamation, 
and the meeting then separated. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 15. A Committee meeting was 
held at Arklow-house. Present: A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, Esq., President, in the 
chair ; J. F. France, Esq., Rev. T. Helmore, 
Rev. G. H. Hodson, Rey. Dr. Jebb, Rev. 
J. H. Sperling, Rev. W. Scott, R. E. E. 
Warburton, Esq., and Rev. B. Webb. 

Sir Franeis Scott, Bart., was added to 
the committee. 

A memorial to the Institute of British 
Architects, on the subject of the destruc- 
tive chureh restoration now encouraged 
by the French Government, drawn up in 
accordance with a resolution passed at the 
last meeting *, was read by the President. 

The President reported that, with a view 
to the proper representation of architec- 
ture in the International Exhibition of 
1862, a representative architectural com- 
mittee had been formed, by the addition 
of delegates from all the architectural 
societies in London to the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
President being already a member of this 
representative committee in another capa- 
city, the Rev. W. Scott, chairman of com- 
mittees, and the Rev. B. Webb, secretary, 
were eleeted as the delegates from the 
Ecelesiological Society. 

Mr. Clarke exhibited some very curious 
coloured tracings of tempera painting, dis- 
covered lately in the jambs of the east 
window and over the ehancel-arch in 
Kimpten Chureh, Herts. The subject of 
the paintings in the chancel-arch appeared 
to be the Works of Mercy. A very im- 
portant design, by Mr. Clarke, for a church 
at Point de Galle, Ceylon, was minutely 
examined; and the eommittee strongly 
recommended a greined roof and a diminu- 
tion of window-space. Mr. Clarke also 
exhibited his designs for a grammar-school, 
master’s house, and parochial school, at 
Lymm, in Cheshire. 





* Gent. Mac., May, 1861, p. 541. 


Mr. Slater explained the discoveries of 
Anglo-Saxon openings and details under 
the whitewash in Deerhurst Church, Glou- 
eestershire. He guaranteed the careful 
preservation of every such fragment. The 
eommittee examined his drawings for the 
rebuilding of Harpenden Church, Herts, 
and for the chapel, now about to be pro- 
ceeded with, at St, John’s College, Hurst- 
pierpoint. 

The decorations of the choir of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and espeeially of the proposed 
baldachin, as designed by Mr. Penrose, in 
accordance with Sir Christopher Wren’s 
sketches, were considered. 

Mr. Bodley communicated to the com- 
mittee that there was some unforeseen 
difficulty in respect of the proposed site 
for his new church of All Saints, Cam- 
bridge; and the committee expressed a 
strong hope that this obstacle to ehanging 
the site might lead to the rebuilding of 
the church in its old place. 

Mr. Seddon exhibited designs by Mr. 
Prichard and himeelf, for the new ehurch 
of Llandogo, Monmouthshire, a new sch ol 
at Dewchurch, Herefordshire, a new par- 
sonage at Kentchurch, Monmouthshire, 
and also for the restorations at Holmer, 
Herefordshire, and Nash, Monmouthshire. 

Mr. Burges exhibited his designs for 
altering the church at Hoddesdon into 
something of an eeclesiastical eharacter. 

Mr. Buckeridge’s designs for the re- 
storation of Trallong Church, Breeknock- 
shire, were examined; and also the de- 
signs, by Messrs. Walton and Robson, for 
a small school, now building at Shincliffe, 
near Durham; for a slate spire, to be 
added to the tower of the (modern) church 
at Shincliffe ; and for several secular works, 
including a shop-front and some furniture. 
Mr. Robson also forwarded for inspection 
drawings of the beautiful First-Pointed 
bases which he is now uncovering on the 
exterior of the north end of the chapel of 
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the Nine Altars, in Durham Cathedral. 
These bases are nearly the only remains 
at Durham which have not been chiselled 
over or restored. They shew the real old 
wall-face of the thirteenth-century masons, 
and are of rare beauty. 

The committee further examined Mr. 


' W. M. Teulon’s revised designs for a mor- 


tuary chapel at Bryn-y-Pys; Mr. St. Au- 
byn’s designs for some large schools in 
connection with the parish church of St. 
James, Devonport; Mr. Street’s designs 
for the gradual rebuilding of Bournemouth 
Church ; for the restoration of the church 
of Wootton Rivers, Wilts; for the re- 
storation of Pewsey Church, Wilts; for 
the restoration and enlargement of St. 
Fagan’s; for an addition to the modern 
church of Sunningdale; and some car- 
toons for stained glass, in every different 
style, by Mr. J. G. Wren. 


A series of drawings by Mr. S. S. Teu- 
lon was examined They comprised the 
designs for a new church at Woodchester, 
Gloucestershire; for a rectory at Pagle- 
sham, Essex (in two forms); perspective 
views of his churches at Pentonville and 
Victoria Docks; details of his transforma- 
tion of the tower of Sunbury Church, 
Middlesex ; plans for a drinking-fountain 
to be built in the parish of St. Margarct, 
Westminster; the drawings of the water- 
tower at Elvetham-house, Hants, with 
photographs of some sculpture lately 
finished for that mansion; drawings of 
cottages, &c., for Hambarton, Yorkshire, 
Wavendon, Bucks, Oxenwood, Wilts; and 
numerous designs for new Pointed houses 
at Canterbury, Cobham in Surrey, and 
other places, beside a small school-house 
for Coniscliffe, Durham. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March 19. Joun CRAWFURD, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

The following were elected Fellows :— 
D. Mackintosh, F.G.S., W. Jordan, and 
John Murray, Esqs. 

Robert Knox, M.D., read a paper, “On 
some Early Forms of Civilization.” The 
author considered that in the early dawn 
of history there were four distinct and 
original forms of civilization among races 
of men remote from each other, and all 
of them remarkably antagonistic to the 
Western races. The regions in which these 
original forms of civilization existed were 
Egypt, India, China, and the valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris; and the races occu- 
pying them were the Copt, the Mongol, 
the Hindoo, and the Assyrian. Those 
races always presented unmistakeable dif- 
ferences in physical organization and in 
moral character, as proved by historical 
as well as by sculptural evidence, through 
thousands of years. The unchangeable na- 
ture of their forms of civilization was, 
the author contended, as remarkable as 
the constancy of their historical characters. 
One of those races, the Coptic, had ceased 
to exist; but so long as it retained the 
semblance of a people, it seemed not to 


have undergone any change. Dr. Knox 
combated some of the opinions expressed 
by Volney, and considered it certain that, 
though the Arab and other foreign races 
have displaced the native Copts from the 
soil of Egypt, the remains of that race, 
unaltered physically, still wander by the 
banks of the Nile. The four ancient races 
of which the author treated differed from 
each other in their physical organization, 
social conditions, in their literature and 
language, architecture and fine arts, and 
in their modes of warfare. Their forms 
of religion were also different. Each of 
those races, he contended, had invented 
its distinct form of civilization. Dr. Knox 
said he did*not wish it to be understood 
that in his opinion no civilized races had 
previously existed; on the contrary, he 
believed there had been many such, but 
that their monuments had disappeared. 
The Assyrian race, with its distinet form 
of. civilization, appeared subsequently to 
the three races before mentioned. That 
people had a written language of signs 
peculiar to themselves; and their arts, 
though in some respects resembling those 
of the Copts, presented striking <diffe- 
rences, The author then alluded to the 








far higher form of civilization of the an- 
cient Greeks, which when contrasted, by 
their monuments, with those of the four 
ancient races before noticed, shewed that 
there was an impassable gulf between 
the minds of the races which fashioned 
those different forms of art. The paper 
concluded with some remarks on the Arab 
race. 

In the discussion that ensued, Dr. La- 
tham expressed a decided difference from 
Dr. Knox respecting the invention of forms 
of civilization. He maintained that civili- 
zation arises from different masses of men, 
having different wants, coming together 
and mixing together; and that it is the 
result of circumstances, and does not de- 
pend on distinctions of race. 

A second paper was then read by Mr. 
Parker Snow, giving an account of his 
visit to Tierra del Fuego in 1855 to dis- 
cover a native, named Jemmy Button, who 
had been brought to this country about 
twenty years before, and after having been 
educated and civilized, was taken back with 
the hope that by his influence the other 
Fuegians might be improved. The ex- 
periment had proved a failure, for Jemmy 
Button was found to have returned to his 
savage state, and his tribe was in every 
respect worse than others. It appeared 
from Mr. Snow’s statement that a hostile 
feeling exists among the Fuegians to the 
Europeans, because many of their children 
have been taken away to a missionary 
station in the Falkland Islands, for the 
purpose of making them Christians. 


April 3. Joun CrawFurp, Esq., in 
the chair. Andrew Lang and E. V. Gard- 
ner, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 

A paper was read by Mr. Mackintosh 
on the classification of the inhabitants of 
England and Wales. The author contended 

_ that in different counties, or ethnological 
areas, in England, there are indications 
of distinct types of different races. The 
Scandinavian, the Gaelic, and other races 
who have invaded and colonised this coun- 
try at various periods, are, he believes, still 
perceptible in their descendants, who have 
settled in different parts of England, and 
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he exhibited numerous portraits, which he 
considered to represent the characteristic 
features of the inhabitants of different 
counties. 

In the discussion at the conclusion of 
the paper, the Chairman expressed the 
opinion that a large portion of the popula- 
tion of England is British ; for the Britons 
were partially civilized when the country 
was invaded by the Romans, and a civi- 
lized people are never exterminated by 
invaders. 


April 16. Joun CRawFurD, Esq., in 
the chair. James W. Fleming, F.R.CS., 
Surg. 37th Regt. ; Rev. John Hay, Rev. J. 
Cave Browne, Thomas Nells, James Rome, 
M.A.; N. E. Stanbridge, Luke Burke, R. 
W. Haynes, Esq., F.R.S.L.; M.J. Anketell, 
E. Atkinson, Thomas Bateman and Edw. 
Osborne Smith, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., were 
elected Fellows. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper communicated 
by Dr. Hector and himself on the Indian 
tribes of North America met with by the 
expedition, commanded by Captain Palli- 
ser, for the exploration of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the years 1857—60. The 
various tribes encountered were estimated 
not to exceed in number 28,000 souls, 
including all those to the west of the 
Sascatchewan, and they are rapidly di- 
minishing by the ravages of the small-pox, 
by drinking spirits, and by wars among 
themselves. The wasteful manner in which 
the prairie Indians hunt the buffalo is also 
exhausting their only means of support. 

In the discussion that followed the read- 
ing of the paper, the Chairman and other 
speakers alluded to the half-breeds, who 
are numerous and influential in some parts 
of North America, and the most likely 
means of civilizing the Indians, and induc- 
ing them to settle. The missionaries have 
been very active, and some entire tribes 
have been converted to Christianity; but 
they retain their wandering mode of life, 
and unless they settle down and cultivate 
the soil, such partial civilization, it was 
affirmed, would not prevent the speedy 
extermination of the North American 
Indians. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


April 25. W. 8S. W. Vaux, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., was elected 
a member of the Society. 

Mr. Warren, of Ixworth, exhibited a 
cast of a third-brass legionary coin of 
Carausius. The device on the reverse is 
a ram standing to the right, and it bears 
on the exergue the letters m. L., shewing 
that it was issued from the London mint. 
Of the legend only the final w is visible, 
but it would appear from specimens pub- 
lished by Stukeley and others that when 
complete it stood Lz@. vi1I. iN. There is 
some doubt whether this IN was not pre- 
ceded by some other letter; if so, it was 
probably an M, and the title of the legion 
MINERVIA, and not INVICTA, as would be 
suggested by IN. 

Mr. R. Stuart Poole communicated an 
account of a copper coin of the class struck 
after the death of Alexander the Great, 
and before the assumption of regal titles 
by his generals. The coin is hitherto 
unpublished, and bears on the obverse 


a youthful male head clothed in the skin 
of an elephant’s head, with the proboscis 
in front. The type of the reverse is an 
anchor, with the legend AAEZANAPO, 
That of the obverse is well known, and 
tetradrachms bearing a similar head have 
been assigned to the younger Alexander, 
the son of Roxana, which by M. Pinder 
are considered to have been struck by 
Ptolemy I. Copper coins with this type 
on the obverse are also known, but the 
remarkable feature of the present coin is 
its having the anchor, the famous badge 
of Seleucus, on the reverse. It was, there- 
fore, probably struck by Seleucus before 
his assumption of the regal title, and the 
Alexander whose name it bears can only 
be Alexander the Great or his son of the 
same name. ‘The coin is of great interest, 
as shewing that for a time Seleucus pro- 
bably governed only in the name of Alex- 
ander or his son, in the same way as is by 
hieroglyphic inscriptions shewn to have 
been the case with Ptolemy in Egypt. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX AND SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


April 16. H. C. Coors, Esq., F.S.A., 
in the chair. 

Robert Helsham, Esq., contributed a 
paper on the discovery of Stone Hatchets, 
Spear-heads and Arrow-heads in the gravel 
of the Valley of the Somme in France. 

J. Wickham - Flower, Esq., exhibited 
several specimens of the flint implements 
referred to by Mr. Helsham. 

Mr. Deputy Lott, F.S.A., exhibited the 
silver-gilt mace of the Cordwainers’ Ward. 
The head of the mace is surmounted by an 
arched crown, under which are the Royal 
arms, viz.,1 and 4 France and England 
quarterly, 2 Scotland, 3 Ireland, surrounded 
by the garter with legend Honr sort, &. 
The Rose, Thistle, Harp, and Fleur-de-lis 
are embossed on the circular head. The 
handle is almost covered with inscrip- 
tions, which, reading from the base, are as 
follows :— 

“ This mace wass bought by y* inquest of 


Cordwayner Ward, Anno Dom. 1669, for . 
y* use of y* Ward in y* year 70. Peeter 
Houblon fforeman; Richd. Willford ; Robt. 
Stacye; Joshuah Hotchkis; Lewes New- 
bery; Daniell Vinean; William Peirce ; 
Henry Maddison; Richard Danis; Ar- 
thur Roycroft ; Thomas Barnar; Thomas 
Cooper; Thomas Nicholls; EdmondGreene.” 

“This mace was new gilt and the cross 
added in the year 1733, by Mr. John 
Lancashire, Common Councill man of y* 
Upper Precint of St. Mary Aldermary.” 

“This mace was repaired and new gilt 
at the expense of Mr. Deputy William 
Poole in the year 1776.” 

“This mace was regilt in the year 1855, 
David Salomons, Esq"*, Alderman of Cord- 
wainers’ Ward, Lord Mayor.” 


Mr. Deputy Lott also exhibited a knife, 
fork, and bottle of pins found in a recent 
excavation in Thames-street. The knife, 
from its peculiar construction, is probably 
a weaver’s knife. 

Joseph Jackson Howard, F.S.A., ex- 








hibited a small vellum roll, containing the 
pedigre: of John Ha't of London, attorney 
of Guildhall a.p. 1634, illustrated with 
various shields of arms emblazoned-in their 
proper colours. The following note is at 
the commencement of the pedigree :—“ It 
dooth apeere by diuers deeds, writings and 
monuments that the Ayncestores of this 
Richard Hatt have continewed genteslmen 
and liued in Leckhampton in the Coun’ of 
Barkshier A°. the sixt of King H. the 8th, 
and there doo still Remaine.” The arms and 
crest are beautifully emblazoned at the foot 
of the pedigree, and may be thus de- 
scribed :—Arms—Quarterly, argent and 
gules, on a bend sable three chaplets or ; 
Crest—A falcon’s head quarterly, argent 
and gules, between two wings expanded 
sable. 

Under the arms is this note :— 

“The coppie of this Descent with the 
armes, creaste and matches, that by the 
direction of Thomas Tnompson, Esquier, 
Lanckaster Herald of armes, as it is entred 
in the Visitation of London made by S* 
Henry St. George, Richmond Herald, anno 
1634, now Norroy King of armes, and 
Remaneth upon Recorde in the office of 
Armes, and now Draune and Paynted, 
finished this Second of August 1640, by 
me John Taylor.” 

Edward Basil Jupp, Esq., F.S.A., ex- 
hibited a series of pen and ink drawings, 
by Thomas Stothard, R.A., of the cos- 
tumes of all the Orders of monks and 
nuns in England, with a list of the re- 
ligious houses. 

Mr. W. H. Overall read a paper on the 
Boar's Head in Great Eastcheap, and ex- 
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hibited, by permission of the churchwardens 
of St. Michael’s, Crooked-lane, the silver 
drinking-cup and snuff-box used in the 
house. It appears after the closing of the 
Boar’s Head these articles, which had been 
used by the vestry meeting at that place, 
were removed to the Mason’s Arms, ‘They 
are now in the possession of the church- 
wardens of the parish. On the lid of the 
snuff-box is a representation of the exterior 
of the Boar’s Head, and within is an almost 
obliterated inscription, recording that the 
box was the gift of Sir Richard Gore for 
the use of the vestry meeting at the Boar’s 
Head Tavern, and that it was repaired and 
beautified by his successor, Mr. John Pack- 
ard, 1767. The cup was presented by Sir 
Francis Wythers, Knt. 

The stone sign of the Boar’s Head, set 
up in 1668, is now in the Museum attached 
to the Guildhall Library. 

Charles Baily, Esq., exhibited an im- 
pressed leather binding, on which are 
represented the arms of Henry VIII., 
(France and England quarterly,) supported 
on the dexter side by a dragon, and on the 
sinister by a greyhound. On either side 
of the Royal arms are two escocheons, the 
dexter charged with a plain cross, and the 
sinister with the arms of the City of 
London. On the reverse is represented 
the Tudor rose surrounded by legend 
and supported by angels. At the base of 
the composition is the pomegranate, the 
Arragon badge. The date of the binding 
(which is in remarkable preservation) is 
about 1515. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


April 18. The first meeting in the 
Easter term, the Rev. W. J. Bsamont, 
M.A., Trinity College, in the chair. 

J. W. Clark, Esq., M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, read a paper on the Cathedral of St. 
Magnus, Kirkwall. He remarked that 
nearly all the historical documents re- 
specting the church of St. Magnus have 
unfortunately perished. The authorities 
for its history are therefore the Orkney- 
inga Saga, some documents printed in the 
“ Orkney Rentals,” and some late registers 


of the eighteenth century. These autho- 
rities are frequently contradictory, and 
manifestly erroneous. Much, however, 
may be done by a careful comparison of 
the masons’ marks, which abound through- 
out the building. Generally it may be 
stated that there is evidently a great deal 
of copying in it, which renders the deter- 
mination of the age of particular portions 
difficult. It was founded by Earl Ronald 
in A.D. 1138, in fulfilment of a vow that, 
if successful in his contest for the earldom, 
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he would dedicate a church to his martyred 
uncle Magnus. The work became too ex- 
pensive for his means, was delayed in 
consequence, and finally resumed with 
fresh funds by the sale of seignorial rights. 
The portions built by him are clearly the 
transepts and the three western bays of 
- the choir, which are all in a plain Roman- 
esque style. The nave, exclusive of the 
last three bays to the west, is rather later, 
as is the crossing, and was probably built 
by Ronald, after he got fresh funds, or 
perhaps by his successor. The west front 
is a fine specimen of First-Pointed, and, 
before the alternating red and yellow sand- 
stones of which the arches are composed 
were worn away, must have presented 
a beautiful polychromatic effect. Who- 
ever built this front also built the last two 
bays of the nave, in the same style as the 
rest of the older work, with the exception 
of their roof, which was only added a few 
years ago, in wood. The tradition that 
the Earl of Caithness, who “ went about 
to demolish and throw down the church,” 
began by destroying that, seems unworthy 
of credence. 

The eastern portion of the choir is a very 
fine specimen of Second-Pointed, with a 
large window of good tracery. The whole 
of the roof was groined afresh, and raised, 
to suit the new style, as was the transept- 
roof. 

The upper story of the tower is Second- 
Pointed, It originally had a spire, which 
was struck by lightning andburnt on Jan. 
9, 1671, “to the great astonishment and 
terrification of the beholders.” 

At present the church is respected and 
cared for by the Presbyterians, after their 
fashion—if to block up the choir with 
pews and galleries, and separate it and its 
aisles from the nave with a high screen of 
deal planking, be to respect a building. 
There are admirable drawings of it in 
Billing’s “‘ Baronial and Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities of Scotland.” 


May 2. The Rev. the PREsipEentT in 
the chair. 

Mr. H. Lafone, St. John’s College, read 
a paper upon the Monumental Brasses 
of Cambridgeshire. The paper entered 
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into the usual particulars of brasses, be- 
side noting some local peculiarities, which 
were illustrated by rubbings. Mr. Lafone 
remarked that it was some time since these 
interesting memorials had been brought 
before the notice of the Society; and as 
there were many new members, he thought 
he might be exeused for doing so, He 
also stated that one reason that made him’ 
speak of them was that he had been try- 
ing several experiments to obtain a diffe- 
rent material for rubbing them, which 
would produce a more exact resemblance 
to the original brass, and he thought he 
had at length succeeded by a preparation 
of bees’-wax and bronze. He exhibited 
several specimens, the most successful of 
which was one upon black calico, on 
which the bronze tone of the figures shewed 
clearly. 


May 16. The Rev. H. R. Lvarp, M.A,, 
in the chair. 

The Rev. G. Williams completed his 
description of the churches he had seen 
in Georgia’. The two to which he now 
drew attention were those of the As- 
sumption and of the Twelve Apostles, 
at Mtzkhétha, Mtzkhétha was the ancient 
capital of Georgia, and was formerly 
a large and flourishing town, but since 
the country has been ceded to the Rus- 
sians, it has declined, and is now merely 
a village. St, Nina is reputed to be the 
foundress; she was an early Christian 
saint—a slave in Georgia. The account 
of her states that when the infant of her 
mistress was ill, and apparently dying, 
she prayed for it, and it recovered, The 
Queen heard of this, and some time after, 
her infant being very ill, she sent for 
St, Nina, that she might restore it. St. 
Nina stated that she had no power to 
work miracles, but that she could pray 
for the child, which she did, and it pleased 
God to restore it, upon which the Queen 
and many others were converted to Chris- 
tianity. 

Both these churches are enclosed in 
a kremlin, or fortified court, and within 
the same walls there is also a very small 
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chapel, with a central lantern, which is 
reputed to have been the oratory of St. 
Nina. The church of the Assumption has 
a very strong resemblance to that of St. 
Suba, at Saphara, described before. The 
plan is that of a Greek cross, with aisles, 
making the exterior walls a simple paralle- 
logram. To the church, on the south side, 
is attached a small chapel, which is used 
by the nuns for daily prayer; and on the 
north side is a curious chamber, which 
contained several oil-jars, and seemed to 
be used as a kind of storehouse for requi- 
sites of the church. To the western columns 
of the lantern are two chairs, of black 
marble: the one on the north for the 
Archimandrite; that on the south is cano- 
pied, and is the chair of the Catholicus. 
The screen here is a very ancient piece of 
Byzantine work, and is remarkable in being 
open, and having no “icons.” The church 
of the Twelve Apostles is much larger and 
more important than the other; in it the 
kings of Georgia were crowned from the 
earliest times down to the last century, 
and here also they were buried, and the 
floor is now covered with the memorials of 
ancient kings. The form of the church 
differs from others in having aisles to the 
transepts. The altar here is brought very 
far forward to the bay between the eastern 
aisles of the transepts. The iconostasis 
here is modern and very inferior to what 
the old one must have been, judging from 
some remnants which are now tilted up 
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against the south wall of the transept. 
Within the south arch of the nave is the 
sacred coiumn, which is built up and railed 
round, and held in great veneration. The 
legend says that the seamless coat of our 
Lord fell to the lot of a Georgian soldier, 
who carried it away with him to Georgia, 
and though it was lost for some time, it 
was found by a miraculous outpouring of 
oil from this column. Against the south 
wall of the west aisle of the transept is pre- 
served the ancient throne of the Georgian 
kings, and another curious thing is a model 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, which 


is placed against the south wall of the . 


narthex. This is another proof, beside 
those mentioned in former lectures, of the 
frequency of Georgian pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land. Before concluding, Mr. Wil- 
liams exhibited an impression of the ancient 
seal of the Georgian kings. The family 
claim to be descended directly from King 
Solomon, and in consequence of this claim 
their arms are composed of some, of the 
characteristic features of Solomon’s temple. 

Mr. Luard returned thanks to Mr. Wil- 
liams for his very interesting lecture. He 
also stated that the syndicate appointed 
with respect to Great St. Mary’s Church 
had given in their report, and he believed 
the work of restoration would be pro- 
ceeded with immediately. 

After some conversation with respect 
both to Mr. Williams’s lecture and Great 
St. Mary’s, the meeting adjourned. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


April 3. J. H. Hrypz, Esq., in the 
ebair. 

Dr. Charlton introduced to the notice 
of the meeting an iron fire-dog, that had 
been found on the Ist of March, eight 
feet deep in moss, in the cuttings of the 
Border Counties Railway, at Keilder 
Castle. He remarked that it was very 
difficult to say whether the dog was of 
ancient workmanship or somewhat modern, 
because the ancient workmanship was pre- 
served in the western districts so long. It 
was certainly of a peculiar old pattern, 
and might have been kept in a good state 

9 


of preservation by being imbedded in the 
moss. 

On the proposition of Dr. Charlton, 
the Rev. Dr. Hume, of Liverpool, was 
elected an honorary member of the Society. 
The Chairman alluded to the fact that Dr. 
Hume was the founder of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Society, and noticed the 
valuable papers published by them on 
Roman stations and Roman roads in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

A paper on Chichester Cathedral, by Mr. 
E. Thompson,was read. It embraced in- 
teresting facts in the history of the cathe- 
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dral from its foundation to the recent 
subsidence of the spire. 

Dr. Charlton read a paper on the Early 
English Poctical MS. recently laid before 
the Society by Lord Ravensworth, which 
was a fine folio, in excellent preservation. 
It proved to be a nearly perfect copy 
of Gower’s Confessio Amantis. MS. copies, 
he remarked, were found in several public 
libraries, the Bodleian having no less than 
ten; but neither the Bodleian nor the Bri- 
tish Museum copies were so perfect as this. 
One leaf was unfortunately missing, which 
might have thrown some light on the date 

.of the poem. ‘The illuminations were in 
the style of the fifteenth century ; possibly 
about 1450, or nearly half a century after 
Gower’s death. The volume had been 
found in the library at Ravensworth, and 
in it were several entries, in the hands of 
various reigns, stating that “ Joe Gower, 
poet, Laureate, wrote this book.” 


May 1. M. WHat ey, Esq., the Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

It was mentioned that Mr. Hinde had 
presented a singularly rude holy-water- 
stoup, which he found in excavating the 
ruins of St. Ebba’s chapel, at Ebb’s Nook, 
near Beadnell, a few years ago, when an 
old font was also found; and that Dr. 
Howard, of Lee, had presented a rubbing 
of a very curious binding on a volume 
printed by Jehan Petit in 1510, and which 
had in the middle of the same century 
been owned by “Obadiah Ghossip.” It 
presents the crowned arms of Henry VIIL., 
supported by the dragon, allusive to his 
descent from Cadwaladyr, and the Tudor 
greyhound, no¢ collared. At the side are 
two escocheons of the arms of St. George, 
and those of the City of London. On the 
reverse is the Tudor rose, surrounded 
with good wishes for the dynasty whose 
cognizance it was, supported by two angels 
(the French supporters), and surmount- 
ing the pomegranate of Cathariue of 
Arragon. 

Dr. Charlton exhibited two thin MS. 
books of recipes, very closely written, one 
for drawing and colouring, the other for 
the food of man, and for the curing of all 
diseases whereunto his flesh is heir. ‘To 
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make one seme yonge longe, to purge the 
winde, and cleare the sighte,” it is only 
necessary to “make a powder of fenell, 
annysseed and elicompaine, and temper 
them with aquavita, and drie them againe, 
and eate a quantitie heareof evening and 
morninge.” ‘Then there is an excellent 
way to “cure the scratches,” and another 
“given to Dick Milner’s daughter for 
heade.” Here we learn how to “make 
black puddinges of shepe or oxe bloude,” 
and what substantial dinners and suppers 
our fathers had :— 

“For Fleshe Days at Dinner.—The 
First Course.—Pottage or stewed brothe, 
boyled meate or stewed meate, chickens 
and bacon, powdered beiff, pies, goose, 
pigg, roasted beiff, roasted veale, custarde, 

“ The Seaconde Course.—Rosted lamb, 
rosted capons, rosted conies, chickens, 
pehennes, baked venison, tarte. 

“ The First Course at Supper.—A sallet, 
a piggs petitoe, powdered beiffe sliced, 
a shoulder of mutton or a breast, veale, 
lambe, custarde. 

“The Second Cowrse.—Capons rosted, 
eonies rosted, chickens rosted, larks rosted, 
a pie of pigeons or chickens, baked venison, 
tarte.” 

Dr. Bruce gave some account of recent 
excavations at the singularly irregular 
Roman station at Corbridge. By consent 
of the landowners, the Duke of Northum- 
berland, Mr. Beaumont, and the Trustees 
of Greenwich Hospital, a labourer had 
been placed by Mr, Cuthbert, of Beaufront, 
under the directions of Mr. Coulson (whose 
services had been so useful and carefully 
directed at Bremenium), for the purpose 
of making investigations at Corbridge, 
He accordingly tapped the Watling Street, 
and ascertained tor the first time the 
point where it struck the station on the 
south side. It was about twenty feet 
wide, of the usual convex form, and duly 
paved, but deprived of its curbstones. In 
the county of Durham it is described as 
having been furnished with footways on 
each side, but at Corbridge the singular 
adjunct occurred of another road of the 
same width running alongside at the west 
of the paved way. This second road was 
unpaved, merely gravelled. Mr. Coulson 
was led by this discovery to the place of 
the north abutment of the bridge, which 
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presented itself in very great decay. Only 
the core remained, all the facing-stones 
having been removed. The southern abut- 
ment was already well known, and the oc- 
currence of the northern one proves the 
general accuracy of Mr. MacLauchlan’s 
conclusion that, whatever might be the 
original course of the Tyne, the Roman 
remains would be found crossing its pre- 
sent course obliquely. Mr. Coulson has 
also cut through the station wall in one 
place, and in digging into the interior of 
the station found a semicircular apartment 
with something like a seat round it, The 
indefatigable Doctoradded that the church 
was almost entirely constructed of Roman 
stones, which occurred especially in the 
tower. In the back of the church a sculp- 
ture of the boar which characterised one 
of the legions was built in, and an altar 
was inserted at the back of the Hole Farm, 
hut was illegible. Mr. Gipps, the Vicar, 
has antiquities dug up between the church 
and the house of Mr. George Lowrie, 
surgeon,—part of an inscription and part of 
a” altar. Urns and bones have there been 
found, and the conclusion that here was 
the cemetery is strengthened by a head- 
stone which Mr. Lowrie presented to the 
Society. It is inscribed 


IVLIA. MAT.. 
NA. AN. VI. IVL. 
MARCELLINVS 
FILIAE 
CARIS SIME. 


“Julia Materna, aged 6 years. Julius 
Marcellinus has erected this stone to his 
most dear daughter.” A person of the 
name of Quintus Florius Maternus occurs 
on an inscription found at Housesteads. 

Mr. Clayton is, it seems, continuing his 
excavations at the bridge of Cilurnum. 
Mr. MacLauchlan conjectured that that 
bridge also went diagonally across the 
stream. ‘The recent explorations have not 
verified that position; yet the archeolo- 
gical surveyor was guided by sticks, in- 
serted when the water was low by Mr. 
Elliot, an intelligent fisherman, to mark 
the sites of piers. Dr. Bruce suggested 
that this curious discrepancy might be oc- 
casioned by the fact of there having been 
two erections of differing periods, and that 
the fisherman had got some sticks in the 
piers of one, and others in those of another. 
To this person the Doctor was indebted 
principally for the plan of the bridge in 
his work on the Roman Wall. He laid 
down stone by stone as the water allowed 
him. In that plan the bridge does not 
present a diagonal plan. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


May 13. Prorgssor J. Y. Srpson, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

M. le Men, Archiviste du Department, 
Finigtere, was elected a corresponding 
member. 

Mr. Joseph Robertson reported that the 
committee on the restoration of the cross, 
appointed by the Society on the 11th of 
March, had met with the committee for 
the same purpose appointed by the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and that this joint 
committee, after several meetings, had, on 
the 9th inst., unanimously agreed upon a 
report, which he now submitted to the 
meeting. The report stated that the com- 
mittee, having satisfied themselves that an 
exact restoration of the cross of 1617 was 
quite practicable, had communicated their 
views to the architect, Mr. Bryce, who 
agreed to prepare a plan in accordance 


with them. This plan had been carefully 
considered by the committee, and they 
unanimously recommended its adoption. 
It is not only an unquestionable restora- 
tion of the cross which was taken down’ 
in 1756, but it proves that building to 
have been a very fine example of the 
national architecture of Scotland before 
the Union. 

The following communications were 
read :-— 

I, On the National Covenants of Scot- 
land. By Mr. David Laing, Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Laing made a few remarks on 
the subject of the various covenants con- 
nected with religion which had been 
entered into in Scotland, chiefly with the 
view of drawing attention to a declaration 
on the unlawfulness of the Solemn League 
aud Covenant, signed by the Earl of Perth, 
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Lord Chancellor, the President, and other 
Lor |s of Ses-ion, &c., about the year 1685, 
which Mr. Laing believed to be one of the 
preparations for the introduction of popery 
into Scotland. The original declaration 
was exhibited by Dr. John A. Smith, 
Secretary. 

. II. On the Superstitions relating to 
Lunacy in the North-West Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, and on some of the 
Antiquities of Lunacy. By Arthur Mitchell, 
M.D., Deputy Commissioner in Lunacy, 
Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot. Dr. Mitchell gave 
an account of various superstitions con- 
nected with holy wells, and especially that 
on Inch Maree, in a loch in Ross-shire, 
which was sacred to Saint Malrhuba, a 
missionary from Ireland, who founded a 
monastery at Applecross toward the end 
of the seventh century, and was held in 
reverence all over the neighbouring dis- 
trict. The Saint’s well was adorned by 
the humble votive offerings of many wor- 
shippers, who sought for the health of 
some loved one. The insane patient used 
to be bathed in the weil, and then carried 
out in a boat round the island, being 
occasionally plunged into its waters, after 
which—and the leaving of an offering of his 
clothes on a tree—his cure was expected. 
Dr. Mitchell read some remarkable ex- 
tracts from the records of the Presby- 
tery of Dingwall, which shewed the exist- 
ence at various periods of the seventeenth 
century of a practice of sacrificing bulls 
at Applecross for the recovery of the health 
of some patient, on the festival of the 
Saint, and which called forth many ful- 
minations from the Pre-bytcry, as well as 
against the going to chapels, advring of 
wells and stones, and pouring of milk on 
hills as oblations. Dr. Mitchell, however, 
had found that similar practices existed 
in quite recent times, and that within the 
last ten years a live ox had been buried 
in Moray for the health of the rest of the 
flock. After some curious historical re- 
ferences, which shewed that the practice 
of sacrificing bulls was observed at Kirk- 
cudbright in the twelfth century, and 
other notices of May wells, and the old 
custom of going all over Scotland to them 


‘in search of health, and then: proceeding 


to those in England, Dr. Mitchell pro- 
ceeded to explain some of the superstitions 
common in the Hebrides relative to epi- 
lepsy. Thus a sufferer from this disease 
was recently put to bed with the dead 
body of his mother, in the expectation of 
a cure; another drank the water in which 
the dead body of his sister had been 
washed; and in another case, on the spot 
where the patient fell from his first at- 
tack, a live cock was buried with a lock of 
his hair and parings of his nails, as an 
offering to the unseen power. In Ross- 
shire a patient lately drank a cupful of 
his own blood. Dr. Mitchell pointed out 
many similarities between these and Afri- 
can superstitions relating to insanity and 
epilepsy, and from the advanced period of 
the evening concluded his remarks with- 
out reading portions of his paper devoted 
to other kindred superstitions; but as the 
whole paper will soon appear in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society, an opportunity 
for considering its remarkable statements 
will be afforded. The universal feeling of 
the members was that Dr. Mitchell's 
paper was one of the highest value aud 
interest. 

Dr. Alexander, Mr. Joseph Robertson, 
and Professor Simpson made some re- 
marks illustrative of the subject, and ex- 
pressive of their sense of the value of Dr. 
Mitchell’s paper. 

III. Notes relative to‘ Haddo’s Hole” 
in St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh. By Mr. 
W. T. M‘Culloch, Keeper of the Museum. 
Sir William Gibson-Craig having lately 
presented to the Museum the iron door or 
“yet” which closed in this “hole,” Mr. 
M‘Culloch took some pains to fix its pre- 
cise locality, as no trace of it now remairs. 
From his paper it appears that this “ hole” 
was a little chamber over the porch on 
the north side of St. Giles’s Church, and 
got its name from the well-known Cava- 
lier, Sir John Gordon, who was here con- 
fined, or, as Spalding expresses it, “ most 
shamefully wairdit and straitlie kepit, to 
his gryt greif and displeasour,” from May 
to July 1644, on the 19th of which last 
month he was beheaded by the “ maiden,” 
now in the National Museum. Mr. 
M‘Culloch gave some curious notices of 
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the expense attending the brave cavalier’s 
execution, and exhibited a model of St. 
Giles’s Church, with all its adjuncts of 
aisles, chapels, and “crames,” as they 
were to be seen in the beginning of the 
century, carefully made by the Rev. John 
Sime at that time. 

Several donations to the museum and 
library were announced, consisting of the 
Transactions of various Societies and other 
books, as also of some valuable objects, 
among which may be named—Six bronze 
celts, found near Quimper; portion of an 
urn, in which two celts were found; plas- 
ter casts of two ornamented celts; plaster 
casts of two stone hatchets of brown free- 
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stone, found near Croyon; plaster cast 
of a small hatchet of black flint, found, 
with other eight, at the base of a rock at 
Losseree, Finistere—by M. le Men, Ar- 
chiviste du Department, Quimper. Stone 
with incised ornaments, from West Prince’s- 
street. Gardens—by the Proprietors of the 
Gardens. Iron gate and window-grating, 
from the room in St. Giles’s Church, called 
‘‘ Haddo’s Hole ”—by Sir William Gibson- 
Craig, Bart., Hon. Mem. S.A. Scot. Por- 
tion of a rude clay urn and bones, found in 
trenching a field at Tarent—by John 
Cadell, Esq., of Tranent; and an iron pike- 
head, from the castle, Edinburgh—by the 
Rev. J. Sime, F.S.A. Scot. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


March 5. THomas Axuxis, Esq., in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were bal- 
loted for and admitted members, viz., 
W. B. Richardson, Esq., York, solicitor, 
and Mr. Charles L. Burdekin, bookseller, 
Parliament-street, York; Mr. J. Beckitt, 
Minster-yard, York, was admitted an 
associate. 

Mr. Noble announced that the Rev. C. J. 
Buncombe, Incumbent of St. Mary Bishop- 
hill the Younger, York, had presented to 
the Society a sculptured medisval stone 
cross, found in his church. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick presented a small 
brass coin of the Emperor Constantine, 
found in the earth of the rampart which 
covered the Roman wall near Monk Bar. 
It is of common type; the obverse ex- 
hibiting the head of the Emperor, in a 
helmet; the reverse a banner, inscribed 
Vor. xx. No fresh discoveries have been 
made in the excavations, but about forty 
yards of the wall have now been laid open, 
and there can be little doubt that it con- 
tinues running parallel to Aldwark as far 
as the Merchant Tailors’ Hall. If it re- 
mained visible there till the rampart of 
the mediwval wall was raised over it, 
the name of Aldwark may have been de- 
rived from it. “The old works” is the 
name which the Roman walls of Uri- 
conium (Wroxeter) bear in the neighbour- 
hood. Drake derives Aldwark from the 
remains of the imperial palace, which he 


supposes to have extended from King’s- 
square to Bedern; but no remains have 
been discovered confirming this conjec- 
ture, nor, considering the limited area of 
Roman York, does it seem likely that so 
large a portion of it should have been oc- 
cupied by the imperial residence. 


May 7. W. Prootsr, Esq., in the 
chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society :—H. Steward, 
Esq., Bootham; T. A. Langdale, Esq., 
Blake-street; Mr. John Blanchet, Blake- 
street; and Mr. J. Nicholson, St. Samp- 
son’s-square. 

T. S. Noble, Esq., the Hon. Secretary, 
then stated that a Roman mortar had 
been presented to the Society by J. Wil- 
kinson, Esq., of York; sculptured me- 
dizval stones presented by the executors 
of the late Mrs. Swineard, Precentor’s 
Court; Chinese antiquities presented by 
Charles Moore Jessop, Esq., through O. A. 
Moore, Esq.; goliath beetles, male and 
female, by Mr. Baines ; copper tradesmen’s 
tokens, &c., by 8S. W. North, Esq. Among 
the books presented was a Memoir on the 
Antiquities of Dax, given by the author, 
C. Roach Smith, Esq. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick said, with respect 
to the Memoir, about four years ago, in 
consequence of some intended alterations, 


the town council of Dax [in Landes, in 
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the south of France] were about to de- 
stroy a large portion of the Roman walls 
with which the place is entirely sur- 
rounded, Representations were made to 
the proper authorities in Paris, with a 
view to the preservation of these relics of 
antiquity, although it was contended by 
the town council that the walls were not 
Roman walls, but were medizwval works, 
The memoir contained an interesting ac- 
count of the proceedings taken, and which 
resulted in the safety of the antique walls 
of Dax from further injury. 

W. Reed, Esq., read two papers, one on 
the Fossil Fishes of Monte Bolea, and the 
other on the Bovey Tracey Coal; after 
which O. A. Moore, Esq., read some notes 
on Ancient Sepulchral Remains found at 
Canton, taken from a paper that has 
already appeared in our pages‘, and pre- 
sented to the Society some of the objects 
therein described. In some introductory 
remarks, he said :— 

“Some years ago, Mr. Charles Moore 
Jessop, son of the Rev. Dr. Jessop, of 
Bilton, resided with me in the capacity of 
a medical pupil, during which time he 
evinced a decided taste for antiquarian 
pursuits, and founded, and was for some 
time Honorary Secretary of, the Yorkshire 
Antiquarian Club. Since then he entered 
the army, and, in his capacity of staff 
assistant-surgeon, served in the Crimea, 
and was present at the taking and oceu- 
pation of the city of Canton by the allies 
in December, 1857. Here, as elsewhere, 
his military duties did not prevent his 
pursuing his antiquarian researches; and 
it is gratifying to myself to be the medium 
of his presentation of some interesting, 
and probably unique, Chinese ancient sepul- 
chral remains to the Philosophical Society 
established in his native county, and at 
the city where his professional education 
was commenced.” 


The Chairman then stated that last 
year an association of the various philoso- 
phical Societies in Yorkshire was formed, 
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and the first meeting of delegates held in 
York on the 2nd of April, 1860. It was 
thought from such an association many 
benefits might result, such as obtaining 
first-class leeturers, who would come into 
the county to lecture at several places in 
preference to visiting one isolated Society. 
The interchange of papers and specimens, 
and also to keep up a friendly feeling be- 
tween the various kindred Societies of 
Yorkshire, were also among the objects of 
the association. This year the delegates 
met at Leeds for the transaction of busi- 
ness, Mr, Dallas and himself attending as 
delegates from that Society. Certain re- 
sults were arrived at which seemed to him 
to be of a practical character. Mr. Dallas 
was appointed Secretary, and was directed 
to open a communication with Professor 
Owen, and other gentlemen, to deliver 
lectures. The exchange of specimens was 
also considered, and it was proposed that 
every Society should send a list to the 
Secretary of the specimens in their pos- 
session, and which they were prepared to 
exchange; and also a list of what speci- 
mens they required: thus each Society 
would see what it wanted, and what it 
could obtain from other places. It was 
also proposed that a list of the gentlemen 
who were willing to assist other Societies 
by lecturing should be prepared. It was 
thought that each locality would have its 
own natural history, certain specimens 
abounding in one district, while in another 
there might be a deficiency. In order to 
obtain a sufficient number of these, it was 
suggested that field clubs should be formed 
for the purpose of collecting in the several 
districts, and the specimens thus obtained 
might be exchanged with the other Socie- 
ties. He thought, as far as the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society were concerned, the 
best plan would be to form a committee 
for the purpose of carrying the proposal 
into effect. 
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Correspondence of Splvanus Crban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





THE ARCHITECT OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have been hoping to see, from some of your learned 
correspondents, some certain information about Geoffrey de Noiers, the 
architect, under St. Hugh, of Lincoln Cathedral. As nothing beyond mere 
supposition has yet appeared, perhaps the following historical notes may be 
worth a place in your pages. They are far from proving all I could wish; 
but they add much to the likelihood of my supposition, that Geoffrey de 
Noiers, notwithstanding his foreign name, may have been a thorough 
Englishman. 

In the February number of your Magazine, p. 181, I produced instances 
of persons of the name possessing property in England in a.p. 1216. In 
your March number, p. 314, Mr. Freeman very rightly objects that these 
instances prove nothing as to ‘de Noiers’ being an hereditary English 
surname in St. Hugh’s time. I shall now shew that this certainly was the 
case with a Northamptonshire family. It was probably the case with 
others as well. I must premise that the name which I write Noiers is 
written as well in the records, Noers, Nuers, Nowers, Nueriis, &c.; in more 
than one instance, Nodariis; more generally Noers, or Nuers; these, how- 
ever, being applied indifferently to the same person. 

The publications of the Record Commission contain several notices re- 
lating to certain members of this Northants. family. In a suit about three 
knights’ fees in Northants., a.p. 1199—1200, among the jurors of the 
Great Assize are Robt. de Noiers and Almaric de Noiers. Rot. Cur. Regis, 
i. 401; ii. 187, 198. In May, 1199, Robt. de Noiers was engaged in 
a suit with Ivo de Dene about property in the same county. Ibid., i. 288. 
About the same time Ivo de Dene is sued by a tenant of land in Northants., 
for forcibly robbing him of £15 in money, and chattels to the value of 
60 mares: he defends the robbery, because he had recovered the land, by 
Great Assize, against Almaric de Noiers, and had received seizin from the 
sheriff. Ibid., i. 377; and Abbrev. Plac., p.9. Again, in 1209, in a suit 
between Ivo de Dene and Almaric de Noiers, about the eighth part of 
a knight’s fee at Scaltrun in Northants., the jurors on the Great Assize 
say that the grandfather of the said Almaric gave this land to Ralph Fitz- 
Nigel, the father of Ivo de Dene, as a marriage portion with his daughter, 
on her wedding the said Ralph Fitz-Nigel; who accordingly had held the 
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land, doing service therefor to Ralph de Noiers, the father of the said 
Almaric; and who moreover, with Amicia his wife, had given a portion of 
the land as a marriage portion with their daughter. Judgment is given in 
favour of Ivo de Dene. Abbrev. Plac., p. 61. 

Now it is plain that this Almaric de Noiers was a grown-up man in 
1199, the year before St. Hugh’s death. It seems also that his father, 
Ralph de Noiers, was then dead. But however that may be, his father 
was Ralph de Noiers; and he, inheriting the name, was Almaric de Noiers. 
Robt. de Noiers, probably Almaric’s brother, certainly a member of the 
same family, bore the same name. It is perfectly clear that this Northants. 
family bore the hereditary surname ‘de Noiers’ in St. Hugh’s time. In 
1216 and 1217 occurs a Nicholas de Noiers, probably a member of the 
same family, possessing land at Norton in Northants. Roé. Lit. Claus., 
2416, 258 b, 300. More about this family will be found, probably in 
Bridge’s Northants, certainly in the Monasticon (i. 676, old ed.), where 
are charters of Henry de Noiers, and others, giving the church of Norton 
to Daventry Priory. But I have neither of these works at hand. 

It seems to have been quite a common name in England at that time. 
In 1189, or 1190, a Hugh de Noiers paid a fine of twenty marcs, on 
succeeding his brother in land of the honour of Earl Giffard, in Bucks. or 
Beds. Pipe Roll, 1st R.I., p. 37. It was probably in Bedfordshire, as in 
1217 a Gilbert de Noiers occurs, possessing land in that county and at 
Boarhunt in Hants., the latter in right of his wife. Rot. Lit. Claus., 250 b, 
270 b, 326, 8350; and Abbrev. Plac., 74, 82. It looks very probable that 
Noiers was an hereditary surname in Bedfordshire as early as 1189. 

A Milo de Noiers, a knight of Norfolk, occurs in 1199 and 1200. Rot. 
Cur. Regis, ii. 111, 192,195. And again in 1201 and 1209. Abbrev. 
Plac., 33, 63. There is a place called Swanton Nowers in Norfolk, 
(Blomfield's Norfolk, iv. 961,) so called probably from this family: but 
I am not able to refer to Blomfield. 

A Hugh de Noiers occurs, as owner of land in Devonshire, in 1206. 
Abbrev. Plac., 54. 

Many other such instances as these last, I have no doubt, might be given. 
They actually prove nothing, perhaps, to my purpose. Still, it is certainly 
not unlikely that some of such landowners, bearing the name of Noiers, 
may have belonged to a family or families settled in England, and trans- 
mitting this hereditary surname: more likely perhaps, than that they 
should all be recent detached immigrants, merely bringing the name of 
their foreign birth-place or birth-places. But however this may be, I think 
I may venture to say, with the proved certainty of the hereditary North. 
ants. Noiers, that I have no reason to be ashamed of my supposition that 
Geoffrey de Noiers, St. Hugh’s architect at Lincoln, may have been (I 
never ventured to suggest more, and do not still,) a born and thorough- 
bred Englishman. 
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If he was a foreigner, he must have strangely forgotten the land of his 
birth, and must have marvellously freed himself from all the effects of 
his foreign architectural training, when he was brought over and set to 
work at Lincoln. No one will deny this, who is at all aware of the heavy 
weight of M. Viollet-le-Duc’s decision on such a point, and has read his 
emphatic declaration, in your number for the present month, of the 
thoroughly English character, the utter unforeignness, of St. Hugh’s work 
at Lincoln, It may perhaps be objected that the style of this work was so 
great an innovation, that it may just as likely be attributed to the inspira- 
tions of a foreign, as of an English architect. I cannot fancy it possible 
that any one, capable of judging in the matter, will venture to maintain 
that the innovation was anything but a thoroughly English one. 

I can well understand the difficulty M. Viollet-le-Duc expresses, in 
having to believe that the choir of Lincoln was built before 1200. Let 
any one study well every other building throughout England, which history 
proves to be of about the date 1186—1200; let him study also every other 
building in England in the Early English style whose date is known; and 
then let him come to Lincoln and examine the original work of the choir. 
Supposing he was ignorant of Lincoln history, and judged only from archi- 
tectural features, I think he would be certain to assign no earlier date to 
the work than that which M. Viollet-le-Duc suggests as architecturally 
the most likely. Had he studied foreign churches also, of the same date, 
and of corresponding style, he would perhaps be only the more confirmed 
in his opinion. And yet, so far as I can see, no two bits of history can well 
be imagined more absolutely certain, than that St. Hugh did build the 
choir of Lincoln, if no more of the church, and that he did die in the 
year 1200. 

The fact is, that we have now good reason to claim for St. Hugh, not 
only the honour and glory of having built, in great measure, Lincoln Ca- 
thedral, but the honour and glory as well of being the first effectual pro- 
moter, if not the actual inventor, of our national and most excellent Early 
English style of architecture. If his architect was a foreigner, then per- 
haps we may suppose that Hugh himself must have been all the more 
radical and excellent an architectural reformer. 

Few persons perhaps will agree with me in calling this style ‘most 
excellent.’ I have always thought strongly, that we have been making 
a most unhappy mistake, in our modern revival, in not taking this style for 
our model, rather than the style of fifty or a hundred years later, that has 
been so generally deemed by us the more worthy of imitation.—I am, &c. 


Southwell, May 11, 1861. James F, Drmocx. 
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PRESERVATION OF STONE. 


Mr. Ursan,—At a time when a commission of architects has been ap- 
pointed to examine into the state and cause of decay in the stone of the 
Palace of Westminster, it may not be uninteresting nor useless to com- 
municate to you the following extract from a pamphlet of the last century *, 
which came into my possession a short time since. I do not know whether 
what is contained in it may not be already known to our professional 
friends: at all events, the experiments mentioned seem to suggest a ready 
way of remedying the defect complained of in these buildings. 

The main portion of the pamphlet refers to some mineralogical and 
geological phenomena, not easy to be generally understood at the time of 
their publication. The portions bearing on the question of hardening stone 
surfaces are as follows :— 


“Dr. Fothergill . . . informed me that ... on passing through the streets of London 
in his walks, before the sign-irons were taken down, he perceived that on the broad 
stone pavements, whenever he came just under any sign-irons, his cane gave a different 
sound, and occasioned a different kind of resistance to the hand from what it did else- 
where; and, attending more particularly to this circumstance, he found that every- 
where, under the drip of those irons, the stones had acquired a greater degree of 
solidity and a wonderful hardness, so as to resist any ordinary tool, and gave, when 
struck upon, a metallic sound; and this fact, by repeated observations, he was at length 
most thoroughly convinced of. 

“Taking the hint therefore from hence, he thought fit to make several experiments, 
and, among the rest, placed two pieces of Portland stone in the same aspect and 
situation in every respect, but washed the one frequently with water impregnated 
with rusty iron, and left the other untouched; and in a very few years he found the 
former had acquired a very sensible degree of that hardness before described, and on 
being struck gave the same metallic sound; whilst the other remained in its original 
state, and subject to the decays occasioned by the changes of the weather, which we 
find in many instances make a most rapid progress. . . . 

“If iron and the solution of iron do thus contribute to the induration of bodies, 
such solutions must probably have that tendency in every stage of those bodies’ exist- 
ence: and therefore it seems likely, that the fine ornamental carvings in Portland or 
other stone might be much hardened, and preserved, for a much longer time than has 
been usual, from the injuries of the weather, by being washed and brushed over by 
water, in which is infused a solution of iron. And perhaps even the softer kinds of 
stone might have been preserved by this means; and the venerable remains of that 
fine pile of building, Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, might have been saved from the 
destruction with which we now see it ready to be overwhelmed. It is very probable, 
moreover, that common ‘sea sand, with a very small admixture of a solution of iron, 
may at length, without any great expence, be converted into a most useful species 
of stone, and be applied to the purpose of covering the fronts of houses even more 
durably, and in as beautiful a manner as some of the late invented stuccos; and even 
those stuccos may be improved by means of the same mixture.”—(pp. 13—15.) 





* “ Account of a Petrifaction found on the Coast of East Lothian, by Edward King, 
Esq., F.R.S., read at the Royal Society, Nov. 26, 1778.” (London: printed by 
J. Nichols, successor to Mr. Bowyer. 1779. 4to.) 

Gent. Maa. Vou, CCX. 4N 
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In what way a solution of iron could be most cheaply applied to the 
stone of the Westminster Palace must be left to the decision of professional 
men. In a wet climate likeours such a solution might be made to trickle 
down from the upper parts of the building on every shower, at no great 
cost; for rusty iron is soon made in England. Discoloration of the surface 
would no doubt ensue, but this is better than disintegration; and the 
friendly action of smoke and fog would soon draw a mantle over all such 


petty disfigurements. 
May 16, 1861. 


I am, &c. 
H. L. J. 





ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF HEWETT, AND ITS VARIATIONS. 


Mr. UrsBan,—I have long been in the 
habit of making notes relating to the 
origin and variations of the name of 
Hewett, and the subject has been par- 
tially discussed in “Notes and Queries” 
(2nd Series, vi. 455; vii. 98), but I should 
be glad to put on record in the pages of 
the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, a resumé 
of my collections, in the hope of receiving 
from some of your learned correspondents 
additional particulars, no matter how ap- 
parently trivial, relating to the name, but 
more particularly such as refer to pedi- 
grees, histories of houses, and biographies 
of individuals. 

The first occurrence of the name in my 
notes consists in a communication fur- 
nished by a genealogical friend, and is, 

A.D. 716, Sept. 25, HuarT, ABBOT OF 
Girviensis. “Eligitur igitur Huaet, 
(also Hwet) vir bonus et justus qui erat 
discipulus Abbatis Sigfridi.” 

The next entry is, a.D. 720—760, Hurt- 
Ta, Dux. “Dux Hwitta [afterwards 
spelled Huita] terram que Wilfordilea 
dicitur quam eis suus dominus rex Ethel- 
baldus concessit Wigornensi ecclesie ipsius 
regis licentié’ Wilfrido pontificale dedit,” 
(Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. i. p. 138, 
MDCCLXII.); which Huita, or Hwita, pos- 
sibly may have been the “ Hwita, presby- 
ter,” witness to a grant of land by Beornulf, 
King of Mercia, to Wigorn in the time of 
Wilfred, (Ib. 125); and it is just within 
the bounds of probability that this Dux 
Huita may have followed the example of 
Kenred, King of Mercia, and abandoning 
a life of license, assumed the monastic 
garb, and became— 

A.D. 737, Hurrra, on Wirta, BisHop 


or LicHFiE~tp. “Tempore Ethelredi 
regis Merciorum et Sexwulphi Episcopi 
Episcopatus Lichfeldensis in quinque pa- 
rochias dividebatur, vir in Hereford- 
ensum, Wigornensem, Lichfeldensem, Le- 
gestrensem, et Lindensem. Lichfeldensis 
episcopi, hi subsequentes sunt post divi- 
sionem. Huitta, episcopus post Aldwinum 
rexit episcopus annis sex et obiit DCCLII*.” 
He was present at the council of Clyff, 
A.D. 747, (Goodwin’s Catalogue of Bishops, 
or the Lives, Memorials, and Actions of 
the Bishops of England, edit. 1601); 
Huitta, (Dugdale, edit. 1830, vol. vi. part 
iii. p. 1240); Hwitta, Hwicca, Wicta, 
(Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals, vol. i. p. 5 ; 
ii. p. 354: “ Wiccia, as Simon of Durham 
calls him”); Huita, episcopus Litchfel- 
densis, (Petrie and Sharp, Mon. Hist. 
623); Hwicca, (Ib. 659); Hwitta, (Ib.) ; 
Wita, (Ib. 544), and (659), Huita. Anno 
Decxxxvul. “Aldwini qui et Wor epi- 
scopus defunctus est, et pro eo Hwicca et 
Tocca Mercis et Midil. Anglis sunt con- 
secrati antistites.” In note, “ Hwitta.” 
Lichfeldensis et Totta Leganstrensis. 

The next on the roll is, Hvzra, TEMP. 
EpwakD ConFessor. He held a mansion 
called Botinal in Cornwall, (Exon. Domes- 
day, f. 231, in orig. p. 210 in pub.) In 
the same reign, and possibly the same 
person, UUntwarp. UUyte held lands, 
and his wife a mansion, Estantona, in 
Somerset ; and Bernet, (1b. f. 113, in orig. 
p. 210 in pub.) 

I now pass to Sir Henry Ellis’s list of 
persons holding lands previous to the 





* Obiit 737; (vide subsequent extract, Petrie 
and Sharp). 
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Domesday Survey, and, for reasons herein- 
after to be shewn, shall include some names 
from which Hewett may not be derived. 

Wait, Suff. 

Vourrt, Chesh. 

Wir, Atwinvs, Hants.; v. Alwinus 
Albus. 

* UUret, Turonit, Heref. 

UUret, Utwarnpvs, (as above,) Kent, 
Dors., Oxf., Midd., Lanc. (sometimes UvITE, 
UUyte), whose lands in Kent, situated in 
the Hundred of Helmestrei (now Ruxley), 
are now called Hewits (Manor), while 
other indications of the name in the same 
locality appear in Huetelmin, Huetelstead, 
and Hewit-burgh, now Henwood. 

Some people will probably exclaim, “ But 
many of these, if not all, are more like 
White,” and this surmise, (as I purposely 
introduced some of these in this place,) 
I am not disposed to dispute, and shall 
argue this question presently. 

Now in “ Huita, bishop,” we have a va- 
riety of spellings of the name of the same 
individual ; we have Huita, Hwitta, Witta, 
Hwicca, and Wiccia; how is this dis- 
crepancy to be accounted for? were they 
one and the same person? Most un- 
doubtedly; and the difference is to be 
attributed to the fact that the ancient 
MSS. from which the name is extracted, 
were written by different persons, and as 
the chroniclers spelled phonetically, each 
one pursued his own plan of nomenclature, 
according as the name sounded in his ear, 
or according to his own idea of the sound 
of letters, and indeed pretty much in the 
same manner as a half-educated person of 
the present day would write it. Thus 
they used W occasionally for two U’s, 
making the word Wit; or two U’s (UU) 
for W, making UUit; or, as an aspirate 
evidently was used, H for one U, some- 
times in the first and sometimes in the 
second letter, making Huit, Whit, White, 
&c. ; and the uncertainty as to the spelling 
is exhibited by the variable manner in 
which the same writer in the same MS. 
spells the same name. We find the earliest 
entries more like Hewet than White, but 
we have the later, such as Ulward UUit 
or UUyte (Wit or Wyte), nearer the name 
White, but yet we know the lands and 
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the patronymic in Kent became Hewit; 
and that some slight difference existed in 
the pronunciation would appear by the 
distinction made between Ulwardus UUViet 
(Wit) and Alwinus Wit (UUit), as con- 
veyed by the additional affix, Albus (white); 
and this Alwinus was probably the “ Wit, 
a Saxon,” possessor, according to Camden, 
of the Isle of Wight, and from whom that 
island derived its appellation. Thus we 
see the name and lands in Kent become 
Hewit, while in another place it becomes 
Wight, or White; hence I am inclined to 
suppose the two names are derived from 
the same source. However, we have not 
yet discovered the root of the names, but 
must look further back either for Huet or 
Wit, or variations of the same; and the 
earliest entry will be the origin of both 
names, and the one which has nearest re- 
tained its purity will be the most ancient, 
and that from which the other is deduced. 
Now we find the first Huetta, Hwitta, or 
Witta, called dux, and also dux Huitto- 
rum, evidently the chief of a clan or tribe 
bearing that generic designation, whence, 
in my opinion, the origin of the name; 
but in order to discover the root, we must 
endeavour to ascertain whence this clan or 
tribe emanated and itself obtained the 
title. It seems to me, then, that UUit (so 
pronounced), Huit, or Wit, was the appel- 
lation of a clan of that great Northern 
horde which overran and ravaged at dif- 
ferent times the whole of Europe, and 
that the tribe to which I am particularly 
referring were Iuits (J for U), Juites, or 
Jutes, who either rose from or gave the 
name to Iuitland, or Jutland, and that in 
the several irruptions, the people remain- 
ing after a raid, were called Iuit, UUit, or 
Wit. I need not enlarge upon the omis- 
sion or insertion of the aspirate, as we 
well know how frequently the ancient 
writers omitted it—spelling phonetically ; 
I very much question whether it was 
not as generally dropped by all, as it is 
now by the lower class of Cockneys and 
others. Here, then, we find in great purity 
Huit, for which name I therefore claim 
the greatest antiquity, and consider it 
the parent source of many other names 
which I shall specify hereafter. 
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Still, it must be recollected that Cam- 
den states Wit was a Saxon, whereas the 
Jutlanders would be, I presume, Danes; 
and it is well known that the descendants 
of Saxons retain, even to the present 
day, that fairness of complexion the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of their ances- 
tors, whereas the features of those de- 
scended from Dane and Norman are of 
darker hue. Now almost all the Hewetts 
I have met have been dark ; all the pic- 
tures representing people bearing this 
name pourtray saturnine visages, and the 
same peculiarity has been remarked by 
a correspondent in “ Notes and Queries,” 
2nd S., vi. 455. As regards portraits, how- 
ever, those I have seen have been mem- 
bers of some of the great houses of the 
name, all of which sprang from the same 
source ; and perhaps this is hardly a fair 
criterion, as the descendants of these 
families, even to this day, bear an ex- 
traordinary resemblance to one another. 
If my supposition, that White and Hewett 
are derived from the same source, (from 
the Iuits or Jutes,) is tenable, should not 
Camden’s “Wit, a Saxon,” have been 
“ Wit, a Dane ?” 

But perhaps some may endeavour to 
annihilate my whole theory respecting 
the descent of the present bearers of the 
name Hewett, from Ulward UUit, or any 
other of the ancient variations of the 
name, by saying that although the place 
in Kent has changed to Hewit, yet the 
present name may be derived from per- 
sons who subsequently possessed the lands, 
and, according to the Norman custom, 
called themselves by the name with the 
prefix de, and when this habit was dropped, 
became Huet or Hewett, thus taking their 
name from the lands, instead of having 
given it to them; but I reply, that the 
name of the place is Hewits’ (shewing the 
possessive), i.e. Hewits’ lot, and was UUits’ 
before the Norman Conquest; and further 
(as will be seen presently), we find the 
name in later years, not de Hewits, but 
de Hewit, Huet, Huwett, Hewette, and 
so on, or le Hewette. 

I have never yet heard any one, who 
has given attention to the point, dispute 
that the names Hewett and White are 
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derived from the same origin, and some 
have said that the appellation is deduced 
from UUita, or Wita, great-grandson of 
Woden, and grandfather of Hengist and 
Horsa; but here, again, we have the blue- 
eyed Saxons, as is supposed, not the 
saturnine Dane; still, as several tribes of 
Saxons came into this country, may not 
the generality of them have been fair, 
and Hengist and Horsa Dane-descended ? 
Another theory is, that the names in Eng- 
land originated in UUitha, King of the 
mountains of St. Bernard and Lombardy, 
who, being expelled his kingdom by rival 
brothers about 887,—so far is history,— 
fled to England, and possessed the Isle of 
Wight; but history only states he dis- 
appeared, and I do not find the slightest 
foundation fur the assertion he came to 
England, (if so, may not the name of 
Wither be derived from him?) though I 
will not dispute but that he may have 
been descended from the tribe (Iuits or 
Jutes), as well as the existing French and 
Italian House bearing names similar to 
Hewett, members of which tribe may, in 
the times when the European continent 
was periodically overrun by Northern 
barbarian hordes, have remained settled 
in the countries so ravaged. 

As regards the mutations the name has 
at different periods undergone, we find 
Alestanus Hwit; Uiuet, son of Thomas, 
(witness to a grant of land by Roger de 
Mowbray to the Abbey of Fontanense) ; 
and then chiefly spelled Huait, Huit, 
and Huet, sometimes Hewit, until temp. 
Henry III., when it is Will° le Hewette, 
Kent, (Rot. Hund., [1818,] vol. i. p. 218); 
Edw. II., Kent, (Placita, Rot. 13, [1811,] 
p- 320), G. de Hewett; Edw. III., Walter 
Hewett, who distinguished himself in the 
wars with France, and was Governor of 
Jersey and Guernsey, is described; Huet, 
Hewit, Hewyt, Huuet, Huwit, and Hewet: 
and thus the name continued varied, but 
more generally Huet, until about 1750, 
when it finally settled into Hewett and 
Hewitt. In 1684, in the will of Sir 
John Hewett, Bart., of Headley-hall and 
Waresley, although the testator signs ett, 





» This is the proper spelling, though it issome- 
times spelled Worsley. . 
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the name is spelled throughout éé#, and 
we find his sons signing i¢¢, e¢, and one, 
“Huet ;” and we also find him writing his 
own name “ Hewet” and “Hewitt.” In 
the earlier parish registers we frequently 
find a man baptized “ Uiet,” married as 
“Huet,” and buried as “ Hewet,” and 
perhaps his will may ring the changes on 
the whole. 

With respect to the variations of the 
name, we have, first, White; a very slight 
change from the Vuiet, or Uuiet, of Domes- 
day Book, makes (substituting W for UU) 
Wiet, and using y for 7, as anciently was 
frequently done, we have Wyat, hence 
Wyatt; and perhaps Watt may be another 
variation. I have seen the name in parish 
registers change from Huet to Hutt, and 
I imagine that Jewett is Iuet, and in- 
stead of changing with an aspirate, has 
adopted the J for J. Those who know the 
peculiarity of e in the old parish registers 
and wills, and the difficulty which often 
exist in distinguishing e from 0, will easily 
believe that Howitt is another form of 
Hewitt ; and the former families, if I mis- 
take not, bear nearly the same charges in 
their shield. 

I now arrive at the arms of Hewett, 
which have been generally, and the earliest, 
a chevron between three owls arg., and 
tradition states that these birds of wisdom 
are emblematic of the name UUit, (Wit 
or Wisdom‘); but as little is known in 
the family— whatever documentary evi- 
dence may exist in that mausoleum of 
genealogical lore, the Heralds’ College— 
respecting the arms prior to Edw. IIL., 
the interpretation appears more fanciful 
than reliable; but, at all events, it tends 
to corroborate my theory of the identity 
of the names. Those who support the 
notion that tle name is derived from 
Witta, grandson of Woden, assert that 
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the owl was the emblem of Woden and 
his descendants, which if correct, would, 
at all events, be a great proof of the an- 
tiquity of heraldry. The crest is gene- 
rally an owl, or a falcon, arg., mpon a 
stump of a tree sprouting, proper, which 
last it is said was the badge of Edw. IIT., 
and was granted by that monarch as an 
honorary augmentation to Sir Walter 
Hewet in requital of his services against 
the French. Family tradition also re- 
cords that two of the Kentish Hewits 
followed the fortunes of Robert, Earl of 
Carrick (the Bruce), when he> fled from 
the English Court, and adopting his badge, 
the rising sun emerging from behind a 
cloud, founded the Scottish family of 
Hewat. 

The families which did not bear the 
original arms were Huits in visitation of 
Stafford, 1663, Harl. 6,104, f. 35 b, (parted 
proper indented, five or six de Liz@ coun- 
terchanged); the Hewetts of Heckfield, 
Hants, who bore Arg. on a chevron sa. 
between three peewits gu., a rose be- 
tween two cinquefoils or; and Sir William 
Hewett, Lord Mayor of London (1560), 
who, though descended from a house which 
bore a chevron between three owls arg., 
adopted other arms, for which he must 
have taken out a new grant; though I 
believe that the Dukes of Leeds, whose 
ancestor married the daughter and heiress 
of the above, quarter the owls. 

If the day should ever come when the 
College of Arms shall throw open its 
treasures at something less than its pre- 
sent prohibitory charges to the literary 
world, we may hope that these and many 
other points of greater importance, at 
present dubious, may be cleared up. 

J. F. Naprer Hewett. 

Tyr Mab Ellis, Pont y Pridd, 

Glamorgan. 


ENGLISH HEROIC VERSE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—At page 193 of your 
number for February last I find a short 
review of a translation of Caedmon’s “ Fall 
of Man,” by W. H. F. Bosanquet. It was 
with the greatest surprise that I read 





* Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, vii. 98. 





Mr. Bosanquet’s new theory as to the 
derivation from Czdmon’s poems of the 
modern heroic measure of five feet; surely 
a theory so wholly unsound ought not to 
be passed over without a protest against 





4 So written in the Visitation. 
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it. It certainly is just possible so to mis- 
read Ceedmon’s lines as to make a pair of 
them sound like a very third-rate ten-syl- 
lable or eleven-syllable modern heroic line ; 
but that by no means proves that it is 
desirable to do so. For (1.) they can 
scarcely ever be made to look like ten- 
syllable lines—there will almost always be 
a redundant syllable; (2.) Ceedmon’s are 
not the only poems in Cedmon’s metre: 
Alfred’s metrical paraphrases, the poem of 
“ Beowulf,” and “ Piers Ploughman’s Vi- 
sion” and “ Crede” must likewise be proved 
to be subject to the new theory; and (3.) 
by this newly proposed method the accent 
will be thrown very often upon syllables 
that are subordinate, and, what is worst 
of all, the accent will often be removed 
JSrom the syllables that begin in the same 
line with a common letter. For instance, 
the original lines which Mr. Bosanquet 
translates by— 

** Then to Eve spake the Lord God angrily ; 
Turn thee from joy, and thou shalt subject be 
To man, thy husband ;” 

(and which Mr. Vernon translates in a 
literal and marvellously similar manner 
by,—* Then to Eve God angrily spake: 
Turn thee from joy: thou shalt to man be 
in subjection:” see Vernon’s “ Anglo- 
Saxon Guide,” p. 147,) ran thus :— 
‘Th t6 Euan God 
Yrringa sprec : 
Wend the from wynne ; 
Thb4G scealt weepned-men 
Wesan on gewealde.”’ 

Now the first two lines may be made to 
resemble a heroic line shorn of its first 
syllable: and the second two may be made 
also into a very decent heroic line: but it 
by no means follows that we ought to 
read them so; for it would require very 
great ingenuity to read many pairs of 
lines thus. What is to be done with the 
next pair, viz.,— 

‘* Wesan on gewealde 
Mid weres egsan’’? 
Or what is to be done with the follow- 
ing couplet from “Piers Ploughman’s 
Crede :”— 
** And wrought as his will was 
The werld and the heven”’ ? 
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Let me refer any one who wishes to 
understand metre to an article in Edgar 
Poe’s Works, called the “ Rationale of 
Verse,” wherein the writer explains Eng- 
lish metre as lucidly as he explains clas- 
sical metres absurdly: and next, allow me 
to state the opinion of most scholars, that 
the metre of Cadmon is essentially allite- 
rative, and that in such a manner that 
syllables beginning with the same letter 
in the same couplet ought to be accented 
strongly ; that the metre is often uneven, 
and the number of syllables variable ; but 
that it is never tame, but full of dashing 
spirit and emphasis, which throw minor 
irregularities into the shade. What the 
true metre is, it would be somewhat tedi- 
ous to shew; and I have, I fear, already 
trespassed considerably upon your space. 
Still I may be perhaps allowed, by way of 
illustration, to give a translation of Uh- 
land’s poem of “The Roe” in what ought 
to be the modernized form of Cxedmon’s 
metre, and which is to be traced by means 
of the couplet I have quoted from “ Piers 
Ploughman’s Crede.” The rule for reading 
the lines is, to emphasize strongly the 
syllables in the same couplet which com- 
mence with a common letter, and then it 
is hardly possible to miss the swing of the 
verse. 

“THE Rog. 
*¢ A huntsman, on horseback, 
Full hotly was hasting : 
O’er field and through forest 
He foilowed a roebuck : 
When lo! his eyes lighted 
On a lovely young lady, 
Who gazed from her garden 
With tenderest glances. 


** What harm can have happened ? 
His horse must be hamstrung |— 
What harm can have happened, 
Alas! to the horseman ? 
Why cease, on a sudden, 
His shouts of excitement? 
*¢ Fast raceth the roebuck 
O’er rock and through forest ; 
* Why flee’st thou so frightened, 
Thou foolish young creature? 
No longer ’tis likely 
He’ll look for thy foot-tracks !’” 
Iam, &. Watrrer W. Sxxat. 
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Che Note-bhook of Splbanus Urban. - 


[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian interest 
which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. SyLVANUS URBAN invites 
the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve a record of many things 
that would otherwise pass away. | 








Discovery oF A Roman Vitta In LincotnsHire.—The Rev. W. B. Philpot, 
Rector of Walesby, in a letter to the “Times” dated May 3, 1861, says,—‘ For 
the sake of your antiquarian readers I wish to state that an extensive villa, with 
its dependent establishments, has been lately brought to light by the plough and 
the spade. The plough struck against one of the under piers of one of the hypo- 
causts. The ploughman, imagining it to be some kind of draining tile, or an old 
chimney-pot, took the opinion of an intelligent local antiquary. He kindly com- 
municated with myself. We were helped in our labours by the tenants and neigh- 
bours; and when the principal portion had been laid open to view, the Rev. 
Edward Trollope, the discoverer of the villa on the property of the late Earl of 
Westmoreland, paid us a visit, and kindly explained the idea of the Roman villa to 
a large assembly from the adjoining parts. Our villa stands within half a mile of 
the great Roman road from Camulodunum to the settlements in Yorkshire. From 
indications in the neighbouring fields, it is not unlikely that this may have been a 
settlement of some extent. Coins have been found of the period of one of the Gor- 
dians, of Constantine, of Constantius II., and of Constans; also some fragments 
of handmills, a stone chisel, faggot-fork, spindle-whirls, and numberless pieces 
of funeral urns, dolia diotw, and jars of many sorts and sizes, some of very 
choice Samian and Durobrive ware. The hypocaustal features are very clearly 
marked, as the furnaces, flues, ash-pits, and under piers, which are filled with clay, 
and much burnt. There are foundations of the walls of three rooms, and a cold 
plunging bath, with a long drain by which the water escaped down the slope of 
the hill. Bones of red deer, oxen, and sheep have been dug up, with the usual 
number of oyster-shells. The spot commands a view of Lincoln, and is within a 
few minutes’ walk of a view of the Humber and the sea.” 


Roman Oats on Enouisu Farms.—“ In a field on the farm occupied by Mr. 
Binks, at Peppermoor, near Alnwick, some ancient encampments long existed, 
which tradition ascribed to the Romans. The lapse of time and the progress of 
agricultural improvement gradually obliterated almost every trace of them; and, 
about a year ago, the last of the whins, which time out of mind had covered the 
ground, were cut down, and the land ploughed and sown with barley. When the 
barley was ready for the sickle, Mr. Binks was astonished to observe several heads 
of strange-looking oats among it. Some of them were unusually tall and strong, 
with long branching stemlets, whilst others had globular heads resembling the 
seed of the onion. Mr. Binks collected no less than seventy-five varieties, never 
seen in the district before. He has sown the seed, and intends to exhibit a col- 
lection of them at the next show of the Alnwick Horticultural Society. The place, 
it has been conjectured, had been a cavalry camp, and the oats, which were per- 
haps ripened under other skies, after lying covered with the débris of the camps 
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for probably fifteen hundred years, may possibly add one or more permanent va- 
rieties to the stock of the English farmer.”—Newcastle Daily Journal. 


Tae Remarns or CHaRLEMAGNE.—An inspection of the bones of Charlemagne 
took place at Aix-la-Chapelle the other day. Fears had arisen that these remains 
might suffer from friction in their present wrappings; so permission was obtained 
from the Chapter, and in the presence of most of the notabilities of the town, the 
Government officials, the whole Chapter, and several physicians, the mausoleum 
was opened, and the remains, or, as the report says, the ossa, of Caroli M. were 
examined. They were found intact, and in excellent preservation. After due 
ceremonial gone through, procession round the cathedral, &c., liturgical prayers 
were said before the remains of the greatest protector of the Chair of St. Peter, 
and the cause of the present Pope was prayed for. Careful photographs were 
taken of the wrappers in which the remains of Charlemagne had rested for so 
many centuries; they were of a beautiful silken tissue. The larger wrapper, 
rich in colour and design, was recognised as one of those draps de lit which were 
frequently mentioned by the Provencal troubadours, as well as by the contemporary 
German minnesingers, as Pallia transmarina, P. Saracenica. It is, no doubt, a 
product of industry of the Sicilian Saracens of the twelfth century. The second 
smaller wrapper, of a beautifully-preserved purple colour, has been traced to 
Byzantine industry : the Greek inscriptions woven into the silk texture make it 
probable that the stuff was manufactured in the Imperial gymnasium at Byzantium 
in the tenth century. 


Restorations anD Excavations.—The works of repair at Netley Abbey are 
now completed. The débris and modern brickwork, which concealed some portion 
of the beautiful architecture of the abbey, have been removed, and the base of 
the columns and the pavement of the chancel are now also exposed to view. About 
£3,000 has been expended on the works, by the proprietor, T. Chamberlayne, 
Esq., of Cranbury-park. The Rev. Mr. Kell and the Messrs. Skelton, local anti- 
quaries, were permitted to search for the crypt, and they employed persons to dig 
a considerable depth under each of the altars, but there was no sign of what they 
sought for. The soil they dug into was sandy, which probably was the cause that 
no crypt was built, or it might have been from the fact that the spot on which the 
abbey was built is but little above high-water mark. A small charge is now made 
to visitors to pay for a custodian of the ruins. 

The excavations at the ruins of Furness Abbey are to be resumed, attention being 
particularly directed towards the mound of earth and dééris adjoining the chapter- 
house. The exploration, it is hoped, will result in laying bare more of the foundations 
than are at present exposed ; so that the work, although conducted on a compara- 
tively small scale, will prove eminently interesting and suggestive to the antiquary. 

“Cow Honeybourne Church, which was rescued from desecration principally 
through the recent exertions of the Worcester Architectural Society, has been 
partially restored under the direction of Mr. Hopkins, architect, of Worcester. 
The north wall of the nave and the chancel-arch have been rebuilt, a north porch 
added, new roofs placed over the nave and chancel, the windows made good, and 
new ones inserted where necessary. The work is now at a standstill, the restora- 
tion fund being quite exhausted. The Hon. F. Lygon, M.P., in addition to a very 
liberal donation, has promised an altar-table, and the Rev. W. Lea, of Droitwich, 
a pulpit. Further subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Rev. J. G. 
Knapp, of Church Honeybourne, through whose exertions the restoration has thus 
far been successfully carried out.”— Worcester Herald. 

11 ; 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society. Vol. VI., Part III. 


‘4to.— Much credit is due to the Exe. 


ter Architectural Society for the steady 
manner in which it has pur:ued its object 
for eighteen years, and few societies can 
shew six such volumes as the Proceedings 
of this Society. The manner in which they 
have been got up, and the plates executed, 
afford quite a model to other societies, and 
we believe had considerable influence in 
producing the reformation of the Archao- 
logia, the plates of which a few years since 
were a demonstration of the meanness and 
shabbiness which then directed the pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. Even now, although much has 
been done in the way of reform, the screw 
is still held so tight, and the responsibility 
so ingeniously divided between the “Ex- 
ecutive Committee,” the “Library Com- 
mittee,” the “Finance Committee,” and 
the “ General Council,” that the author of 
a paper never knows what he has to ex- 
pect from the liberality of that Society in 
the way of illustrations, nor when his paper 
will appear; if he sees it in print and de- 
cently illustrated two years after he has 
read it, he may think himeelf fortunate. 
In this respect it would appear that the 
members of the Exeter Society are more 
fortunate. 

Most of the plates are beautifully ex- 
ecuted by Le Keux, and the series of 
tombs of the bishops of Exeter and others 
in the present Part are truly valuable, 
Others, if not quite so finely executed, are 
useful and interesting. There are twenty- 
four of them, some double, and a large 
ecclesiastical map of the diocese, with the 
archdeaconries distinguished by different 
colours. We marvel how all this can be 
given in return for a guinea subscription, 
especially when we turn to the treasurer’s 
account and see that the annual receipts 
do not amount to £100 a-year, and we 
are sorry to observe that they are fall- 
ing off; but we also see that the annual 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX. 


expenses, independent of the Proceedings, 
do not exceed £30, including £20 for the 
rent of the college hall*, as the museum 
of the Society. The plates in this number 
beside the tombs, are views, elevations, 
and plans of Holcombe Court, Devon, 
(Elizabethan,) by Mr. E. Ashworth, and 
St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, by Mr. J. 
P. St. Aubyn, the grandson, we presume, 
of the Sir John St. Aubyn at whose ex- 
pense the castle was so unfortunately re- 
stored in Roman cement about half a cen- 
tury back. Much of the ancient character 
was then destroyed, and the first impres- 
sion of an antiquary on seeing the place 
now is bitter disappointment: still there is 
a good deal remaining, especially of the 
chapel, as these plates shew. The plan 
here given is unfortunately that of the 
modern house, and although it may not be 
materially altered, the names of the modern 
apartments are hardly what was wanted in 
such a work; an attempt might have been 
made to restore the old arrangements on 
paper. The monumental screen in Paign- 
ton Church is a very rare feature, and ex- 
tremely rich, in the Tudor style. The 
mural painting in Bovey Tracey Church, 
Devon, is well represented; the subjects 
are very usual ones, and not quite accu. 





* This is, we suppose, the hall of the Vicars’ 
College. It is better that it should be applied to 
so good a purpose than not used at all; but it is 
much to be wished that these colleges should be 
revived, and restored to practical use : they exist 
in all our cathedral towns as a necessary append- 
age to the cathedral, and might be made of im- 
mense utility. A college of deacons, to take part 
in the services of the cathedral and visit the poor 
in the city, is exactly what is wanted, and the 
want is beginning to be felt. It would serve at 
the same time as 4n admirable training-college 
for the young clergy of the diocese. There is in 
ali our cathedral towns a mass of ignorant, almost 
heathen population, sheltered under the shadow 
of the great fortress of the faith, but entirely out 
of the reach of its great guns, who might be 
singled out one by one by an active body of riflee 
men, with whom the young volunteers could 
act, and educate themselves for the army of the 
Church in the diocese. 
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tately described: 1, the Holy Lamb in the 
foreground; 2,in the back-ground, the 
trois morts et trois vifs, or three kings and 
three skeletons; 3, St. Michael weighing 
souls; 4, the Church gathering her faith- 
ful children around her at the last day, 
‘erroneously described as “the Virgin 
Mary.” ‘The remaining plate (66 of the 
volume) is the interior of Callington 
‘Church, Cornwall, to shew the recent 
restoration of open seats. There are also 
woodcuts of plans and sections of this 
church, and several other woodcuts in this 
Part. One, of the Communion-table in 
Ermington Church, shews the Puritan 
mis-arrangement, examples of which are 
now rare, though a few are still pre- 
served, as at Deerhurst and Winchcombe, 
Gloucestershire. 

We ate sorry to observe that some of 
the members of this active Society still 
continue to use the almost exploded terms 
invented by the Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety in its early days, such as “ Third 
Pointed,” &c. It is still an unsettled point 
what is the First Pointed style, but it is 
quite certain that the style of the thir- 
teenth century is not, and therefore that 
the terms “First Pointed,” “ Middle 
Pointed,” and “Third Pointed,” misap- 
plied to the styles of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, are only 
calculated to mislead young students, and 
should be dropped, If people cannot agree 
to use the same technical terms, which 
are in themselves matters of indifference, 
not worth squabbling about, it would 

far better to mention the dates only, 
and use no technical terms at all. The 
unfortunate attempt to introduce a new 
terminology has done much mischief, by 
taking away the attention of students from 
the real object of study to a squabble 
about words. And so long as the mem- 
bers of one sdciety use one terminology, 
and those of another society a different 
one, there will be a difficulty in their un- 
derstanding each other. We are very glad 
to see the “ Index to the Rough Notes” of 
this Society, which will greatly add to 
their utility, and there is more real prac- 
tical work in these than we have seen in 
any other Society. Surely every local 
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archeological society ought to have made 
a rough survey of the ground of its labours 
to begin with, as a map of the country in 
which it has to work. 

We have left ourselves no room for an 
analysis of the papers of which the volume 
is composed. We can only remark that 
all are very creditable to their authors ; 
but we have devoted a few lines to one in 
particular on account of the fact that it 
has been published separately for an ob- 
ject in which all must feel an interest. 





Dedalus; or, The Causes and Prin- 
ciples of the Excellence of Greek Sculp- 
ture. By Epwarp FaLkENER. Royal 
8vo., 322 and xxiv pp. and 16 Plates. 
(Longmans.)— Of the many handsome 
books for the drawing-room table which 
have been published of late, this is oneof the 
most beautiful ; the printing and paper are 
perfect. The idea was an excellent one of 
employing photography to illustrate sculp- 
ture, and using the photographs themselves 
as plates instead of engravings from them : 
but we must enter our protest against the 
employment of photography to multiply 
drawings and designs; it is a misapplica- 
tion of an admirable art, one of the merits 
of which is entire truthfulness. We are 
accustomed to consider that there can be 
no deception in a photograph ; the frontis- 
piece to this volume is enough at once to 
dispel this illusion; it is a photograph 
from a drawing of the author for the 
restoration of the interior of the Parthenon 
at Athens, and it is almost certain that 
the Parthenon never was, and never was 
intended to be, what is here represented. 
It may appear bold to differ from so high 
an authority as Mr. Falkener, who has 
certainly brought an extraordinary store 
of learning to bear upon his subject; his 
pages are full of quotations from writers 
of all ages in Greek, Latin, French, and 
German, who are supposed to support his 
views. Nevertheless, it appears to us that 
they do not generally bear the construc- 
tion which Mr. Falkener puts upon them, 
and it is evident that along with great 
learning this author also has a powerful 
imagination. We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that the central space of the 
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Parthenon at Athens was covered over 
by a vault closely resembling that of 
the Pantheon at Rome; and it appears 
very singular that if this was the case, 
the very elaborate ivory statue of Minerva 
should be placed immediately under the 
opening in the centre, even in the climate 
of Greece. It is far more probable that 
the whole of the central space of a hypx- 
thral temple was open to the sky, and that 
a canopy was erected over the image, like 
the ciborium in the Roman _basilican 
churches. That there were aisles and an 
upper row of smaller columns, with a 
gallery, in the temple as in the basilica, 
Mr. Falkener appears to have proved, and 
it is more than probable that these aisles 
and galleries had wooden roofs, floors, and 
ceilings ; but this by no means proves that 
the central space was covered over. 

Mr. Falkener considers the story of Dx- 
dalus as a fable and allegory; he disbelieves 
the crimes imputed to him; considers the 
story of the cow “ but another mode of say- 
ing that, like Myron, his skill in forming 
animals was so great that they deceived 
those of the same species.” 

Respecting the wings which he is said 
to have invented, we are told, “The fable 
was understood, by most of the ancients, 
to mean that Dedalus had escaped from 
Crete by means of sails, of which he was 
the inventor.” This seems probable enough, 
but it is much too prosaic an explanation 
to satisfy Mr. Falkener, who considers 
that— 

“The winged flight of Daedalus may 
have been invented to denote the soaring 
nature of genius, the superiority of in- 
tellect over mere physical force. Daedalus’ 
genius was controlled by sound judgment, 
and though he departed boldly from the 
trammels of hieratic prescription, he gave 
not free licence to his fancy, but subjected 
his imagination to the rules of art. Icarus, 
on the other hand, with the rashness and 
ignorance of youth, thonght he would go 
beyond his father, and establishing himself 
at the island which bore his name, fell 
into extravagance of style, and most 
miserably failed. Under the figure, there- 
fore, of Icarus, who is made to represent 
the student in art, the ancients wished to 
inculcate those important lessons which 
are necessary to be borne in mind for the 
attainment of success,” &c. 
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All this appears to us extremely far- 
fetched and improbable, and an example 
only of the brilliant imagination of Mr, 
Falkener. His arguments to prove that the 
arch was used by the Greeks are equally 
unsatisfactory, and although he endeavours 
to back them up with the representations 
of temples on Roman coins, taken from the 
excellent work of Professor Donaldson, 
these do not really bear out his theory. 

Our limits do not permit us to follow 
Mr. Falkener through his series of disser- 
tations on ancient and modern art; they 
display great learning, as we have said, 
and much that is valuable, just, and true, 
mixed up, however, as we conceive, with 
a good deal that is fanciful and doubtful. 
With many of his remarks we should 
cordially agree; there is much to admire 
in his zeal, and in the research which he 
has brought to bear upon his subject: 
still, according to our sober judgment, his 
imagination is allowed too free a scope for 
a work of this kind, 

It is amusing to see Mr. Falkener running 
a tilt against Mr. Ruskin, whom he hits 
very hard, and whose fallacies he exposes 
with much justice and discrimination, 
while giving him due credit for his real 
merits :— 

“Gifted with dangerous and seductive 
eloquence, endowed with fertility of ima- 
gination, his assertions, however wild, 
however false, are received by the vulgar 
as from an oracle. The greatest fullacies 
and contradictions are received undoubted, 
in the same manner that the poor pervert 
gulps down all the difficulties of a false 
religion...... 

“The eloquence and the audacity of 
this writer are as dangerous to the march 
of pure art in our country, as they are 
surprising to the classical student.” 

Again :— 

“This style of writing, whether under- 
stood or not, may be considered very 
poetical, but is it true? Or did the Doric 
temple possess no delicate lines of bas- 
relief, no bold metopes, no magnificent 
pedimental sculpture, no picturesque acro- 
terial ornaments, no glittering antefixe, 
no painted and gilt tiling? Did it con- 
tain under its porticos no fresco paint. 
ings? Was it embellished with no bronze 
and marble sculpture? Was the whole 
temple not set off with the most exquisite 
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painting and coloured ornaments? And 
was not the whole not merely rich and 
picturesque, but chaste, imposing, beau- 
tiful, of most wondrous symmetry, per- 
fect, and hopelessly unequalled ?” 


Here the sense of justice compels us to 
intervene, and though we differ equally 
from Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Falkener, we 
are bound to answer all these queries in 
the negative. All that Mr. Falkener claims 
for them may be true of the Grecian tem- 
ples in Greece, but Mr. Ruskin is speaking 
of the modern buildings in England mis- 
called Grecian, which are in fact mon- 
strosities equally out of place and out of 
character, absurdities upon the face of 
them; a Greek portico is entirely un- 
suited to the climate of England, and the 
attempt to transplant it here must always 
be, as it always has been, a failure, a waste 
of space, air and light, and money, and in 
bad taste. On the other hand, Mr. Rus- 
kin’s favourite Venetian style is scarcely 
a whit more suitable for England than 
the Greek. The sun in Italy is nearly as 
powerful as in Greece, and the intense 
light of both these countries can never be 
transplanted to England. The portico 
of the Doge’s Palace at Venice is as little 
suited for the atmosphere of London as 
that of the Parthenon of Athens. We 
have a national style of our own, a bold, 
manly, vigorous style, suited to our cha- 
racter, our climate, our habits, our ideas ; 
calculated equally for every purpose, for a 
palace, a museum, a town-hall, a tabernacle, 
or,a cottage, just as well as for a cathe- 
dral or a parish church, with equal con- 
venience and propriety, and without cost- 
ing one penny more than the foreign 
styles which are continually foisted upon 
us on one pretext or another, the most 
usual and the most false being that of 
economy. Unfortunately, both Mr. Fal- 
kener and Mr. Ruskin are equally igno- 
rant of this the true architecture of Eng- 
land, and this ignorance is shared equally 
by the greater part of our architects and 
of writers on the subject. 

It may appear that we are wandering 
from the subject of Mr. Falkener’s work, 
which is sculpture, but we have only fol- 
lowed his own track; he has introduced 
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almost as much on the one subject as the 
other. Respecting English sculpture, the 
iconoclasts of the seventeenth century 
were so busy that we have little remain- 
ing; but that little is very valuable, and 
in the opinion of Professor Cockerell,— 
whose prejudices and whose studies would 
have naturally led him to give the pre- 
ference to foreign sculpture, if his honesty 
would have allowed him to do so,—the 
English sculpture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury is unrivalled by any other of the 
same period in any country. Mr. Falkener 
affects to despise the sculpture at Wells, 
Lincoln, and Salisbury ; has he ever studied 
them? has he ever seen them? From 
the manner in which he mentions them 
we can almost for certain answer Wo to 
each of these questions. 

If both Mr. Falkener and Mr. Ruskin 
would really study the art of their own 
country before they pretend to depreciate 
it, they would save themselves from ex- 
posing their own jgnorance of a subject 
which they ought to have studied, before 
they undertook to teach the world. 





Half-hour Lectures on the History and 
Practice of the Fine and Ornamental Arts. 
By Wii11am B. Scott, Head Master, 
Government School of Art, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Feap. 8vo., 364 and xii. pp. (Long- 
mans).—Every one wishes to know some- 
thing about art, and yet very few persons 
are acquainted with more than two or 
three branches of it. The manual before 
us is just what was wanted to give a 
general idea of all parts of the subject. 
Those who have studied any particular 
branch will complain that it is poor and 
superficial each in his own division, but 
will be thankful for the information on 
other parts of the subject, so clearly and 
lucidly given that any person of decent 
education can read it with interest, and 
most will find that they have acquired 
some new ideas in an agreeable manner, 
and picked up information almost uncon- 
sciously. The writer is, on the whole, fair 
and impartial, and his criticisms are such 
as will be generally assented to; but he is 
not altogether free from the prejudices of 
the school to which he belongs, and cann¢ 
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help having an occasional fling at Medie- 
valism, which would have beet better 
omitted. 

He should have been more careful to 
define what he means: for as he does full 
justice to the really great artists of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we 
suppose he does not include that period in 
the Middle Ages; and if his flings at bar- 
barism are only intended to apply to the 
works of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, few persons would be disposed to 
question theirjustice. Unfortunately, “the 
Middle Ages” is a very undefined period; 
it is generally understood to comprise the 
whole interval between the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the Reformation, and 
during this long period of seven or eight 
centuries art underwent many and great 
changes: at first of decay, the gradual 
dying out of all vestiges of Roman art; 
but afterwards a revival of wonderful 
vigour, attaining in its later period to great 
excellence in many branches of art. 

The contents of this volume are so varied 
that it is impossible to give any clear idea 
of them in a small space. There are sixteen 
lectures on different subjects, from the 
beginning of the Christian era to modern 
times, and three additional on “Terms in 
Art,’”’ which appear to us the least satis- 
factory part of the work; the attempt at 
explaining some of the terms appears to us 
only to make them. darker and less in- 
telligible than they were before. The 
author seems to get beyond his depth in 
attempting philosophical definitions when 
they were not required. The earlier lec- 
tures are the best, and the most interest- 
ing, being more historical, and the infor- 
mation contained is not readily accessi« 
ble, being chiefly taken from large and 
expensive works, The lecture on English 
Domestic Architecture from 1100 to 1500 
is a novel feature in a work on the Fine 
Arts, but we consider it is very properly 
introduced, and one of the most interest- 
ing; it is almost entirely taken from the 
elaborate work of Messrs. Turner and 
Parker, which he seems to have read in 
rather a superficial manner, but on the 
whole it is fairly analyzed. The difficulty 
which he starts in a note, p. 102, respect- 
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ing the “ Lady’s Bower,” appeat's to us a 
very simple one,—the word, like many 
others, is used in somewhat different senses, 
and in the Scotch ballad,— 

«My love he built me a bonnie bower, 

And thatched it a’ with lilie flower,”— 
the word is used in its modern setise, and 
not in the medieval one of the lady’s 
chamber ; which, by the way, is not quite 
synonymous with bed-room, as Mr. Scott 
supposes. In the Middle Ages the chamber 
was both the bed-room and the usual sit- 
ting-room, as in France to the present 
time, In disturbed districts, as in Ireland, 
it was often at the top of the castle, for 
greater security and privacy. 

We cannot take leave of Mt. Scott with- 
out thanking him for an agreeable and 
useful volume, 





A Monograph on the History and Re- 
storation of the Parish Church of 8. Mary, 
Callington, Cornwall. By the Rev. 
yeas B. Huronison, B.D. (London: 
Masters.)—This is a reprint of one of the 
papers contained in the recently issued 
“Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Ar- 
chitectural Society,” to which we have else- 
where alluded*. It is illustrated with the 
following engravings, drawn to a scale :— 

“1. An interior view of the Church: 
consecrated a.D.1438. 2. Brass Effigies of 
Sir Nicholas Assheton and Lady, A.D. 1465. 
8. Altar Tomb, with Effigies of Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke, a.p. 1502. 4. Shield 
of Arms of the Assheton Family, from 
Port-reeve’s Mace, a.D. 1588. 5. Ground. 
plan of Church before its Restoration, 
shewing the hideous arrangement of Gal- 
leries and Pews. 6. Ground-plan of Church 
after its Restoration, shewing the gain of 
accommodation in uniform Open Seats 
without Galleries. 7. Section of Church, 
shewing the construction of Nave-roof and 
old and new Aisle-roofs,” 


These engravings are all very good; 
and the literary matter is quite in keep- 
ing; in fact, the publication is altogether 
one of the very best of its class; and the 
price is but 5s. We observe that it is 
published in its separate form “in aid of 
the fund for building schools in the new 
parish of S. James, Devonport, which con- 





* Gent. Mac., June, 1861, p. 686. 
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tains a population of 6,000, with no per- 
manent school accommodation ;” and we 
notice it separately in the hope of be- 
speaking the patronage of those who may 
be willing at once to gratify their interest 
in -antiquity, and to assist the learned 
author in carrying out his commendable 
scheme for the benefit of his parish. 





Memoir of Joshua Watson, Edited by 
Epwarp Cuurton, Archdeacun of Cleve- 
land, (Oxford and London, J. H. and Jas. 
Parker), will be acceptable to all who can 
contemplate with pleasure a good man’s 
life well told. Mr. Watson was a London 
merchant, who retired from business early 
in life in order that he might devote 
himself entirely to the promotion of re- 
ligious and charitable objects, and to his 
self-denying and laborious exertions many 
of the noblest institutions of the present 
day are largely indebted. He was one 
of the founders of the National So- 
ciety ; and, as their treasurer, he was for 
years the very mainspring of the Christian 
Knowledge Society, the Additional Curates’ 
and several other Societies, He had a 
large share in the extension of the Colo- 
nial episcopate, was the chosen counsellor 
of successive Primates, and lived in habits 
of intimacy with most of the eminent 
men of his day. Sketches of many of 
these are introduced by Mr. Churton, to- 
gether with numerous letters from such 
men as Lloyd, bishop of Oxford, Bishop 
Van Mildert, Bishop Inglis, and H. H, 
Norris, which are really very interesting, 
blending, as they do, fervent piety with 
enlarged knowledge, and playful sallies of 
wit with profound wisdom. 





The Numismatic Chronicle, (J. Rus- 
sell Smith.)—We observe that a new series 
has been commenced under the editorship 
of W. 8. W. Vaux and John Evans, Esqs, 
The part for March now before us con- 
tains eight interesting papers, read before 
the Numismatic Society, abstracts of most 
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of which have appeared in our pages from 
time to time through the courtesy of the 
Secretaries. Plates are given of a number 
of British coins found at Nunney, near 
Frome, of some Byzantine coins from 
Cyprus, and of the looped coins found 
with Anglo-Saxon ornaments at Sarre, and 
now in the British Museum *. 





The Comprehensive History of England. 
(Blackie and Co.)—This work, of which 
we have several times spoken in terms of 
commendation, is now completed, in four 
thick and handsome volumes. The nar- 
rative, which appears hased on good au- 
thorities, is, on the whole, commendably 
impartial, and it is accompanied by a full 
Index. The paper and print are such 
that the work may take its place in any 
library, though the price is moderate, and 
the illustrations, which are nearly 1,000 
in number, evince knowledge and research 
in their selection, far superior to what is 
ordinarily shewn in works that are meant 
to be popular. 





Loyal and Patriotic Songs, (Harrison: 
Exeter Change).—Mr. William Reader, 
the author of an agreeable poem, called 
“The Ruins of Kenilworth,” which we 
some time ago commended to our readers’ 
attention, has been captivated by the pre- 
vailing martial ardour of the day, and, 
not content with carrying a rifle in a 
metropolitan rifle-corps, has produced a 
collection of Loyal and Patriotic Songs, 
eighteen in number, of more than average 
merit, and has published both music and 
words inapamphlet for 3d. Those whowish 
for something more showy may have one of 
the songs handsomely printed in green and 
gold, and so fit for the piano of any lady ; 
and if this venture is as successful as it 
deserves to be, no doubt the rest of the 
collection will follow. 





* Gent. Maa., Feb. 1861, p, 166; Mar., p. 304. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return appeared. 





EcciEsIasTIcaL. 

May 17. The Rev. Frederick Gell, B.D., 
nominated to the Bishopric of Madras, void by 
the death of the Right Rev. Thos. Dealtry, D.D. 

May 10. The Rev. J. B: Lightfoot, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to be Chaplain in 
Ordinary. to H.R.H. the Prince Consort, in the 
room of the Rev. Dr. Philpott, promoted to the 
Bishopric of Worcester. 


Crvin, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

April 26. The Duchess of Wellington to be 
Mistress of the Robes, in the room of the Dow. 
Duchess of Sutherland, resigned. 

Richard Theodore Pennefather, esq., to be 
Auditor-General for the Island of Ceylon. 

Edward Wallace Goodlake, esq., to be Stipen- 
diary Magistrate for H.M.’s Settlements in the 
Falkland Islands. 

April 30. The Right Hon. John F. Vaughan, 
Earl Cawdor, to be Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Carmarthen. 

‘The Right Hon. William Lord Kensington, to 
be Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Pembroke. 

Freeman Tupper, Charles Dickey, and Charles 
Whitman, esqrs., to be Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

Alexander Perceval and Angus Fletcher, esqrs., 
to be Members of the Legislative Council of the 
Colony of Hong Kong. 

Nathaniel Butterfield, esq., to be a Member of 
the Council of the Bermudas, or Somers’ Islands. 

Robert Hutchison and George Blankson, esqrs., 
to be Members of the Legislative Council of 
H.M.’s Forts and Settlements on the Gold Coast. 

Daniel William Blyth, esq., to be Master At- 
tendant of Galle, in the Island of Ceylon. 

William Eversley, esq., to be Postmaster for 
the Island of Trinidad. 

Sholto Pemberton, esq., to be Chief Justice of 
the Island of Dominica. 

Capt. Richard Francis Barton, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Fernando Po, and in the territories on 
the Western Coast of Africa comprised within 
the Bight of Biafra, and lying between Cape 
Formosa and Cape St. John. 

M. Michel Francois Edmond Verdier-Latour, 
approved of as Consul at Birmingham; and M. 
Henri Eugéne Astor Edouard Boisselier, as Con- 
sul at Leeds, for H.M. the Emperor of the 
French, 

May 3. The Right Hon. Robert Montgomery, 
Lord Belhaven, to be H.M.’s High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. 

May 7. The Most Noble George Granville 


William, Duke of Sutherland, to be Lieut. and 
Sheriff Principal of the county of Sutherland. 

William Branch Pollard, esq., to be Auditor- 
General for the colony of British Guiana. 

Henry Alexander Fitt, esq., to be Registrar- 
General for the Island of Trinidad. 

Mr. Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Niebuhr, ap- 
proved as Consul at Rangoon for H.M. the King 
of Prussia. 

Henry Dias, esq., to be a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Island of Ceylon. 

Samuel Brownlow Gray, esq., to be Attorney- 
General for the Bermudas, or Somers’ Islaniis. 

Royal Artillery.—General H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, K.G., Commanding-in-Chief, to be 
Colonel. 

Royal Engineers.—General H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge, K.G., Commanding-in-Chief, to 
be Colonel. 

4lst Regiment of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rich. 
England, G.C.B., from the 50th Regt., to be 
Colonel, vice Gen. Cua;.es sue A’Court Reping- 
ton, C.B., deceased. 

50th Regiment of Foot.—Major-Gen. Geo. Mor- 
ton Eden to be Colonel, vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. 
England, G.C.B., removed to the 41st Foot. 

May 14. Thomas Francis Wade, esq., Chinese 
Secretary and Translator to the British Legation 
in China, who acted as Secretary to the Earl of 
Elgin’s Embassy, and Henry Brougham Loch, 
esq., who was attached to that Embassy in the 
capacity of Private Secretary to the Ear! of Elgin, 
to be Ordinary Members of the Civil Division of 
the Third Class, or Companions of the Most Hon. 
Order of the Bath. , 

Josias Charles Rivers, esq., to be Clerk of the 
Executive Council of the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Gerard Oudkerk, esq., to be Bookkeeper for 
the colony of British Guiana. 

M. Giuseppe de Martino, approved of as Con- 
sul-General at Gibraltar for H.M. the King of 
Italy. 

Don Juan Maura as Consul at Nassau, New 
Providence, for H.M. the Queen of Spain. 

Mr. J. King as Consul at Cape Town for H.R.H. 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

May 17. George Fagan, esq., now H.M.’s 
Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-General to the Re- 
publics of Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, and Salvador, to be H.M.’s Chargé 
d’ Affaires and Consul-General to the Republic of 
the Equator. 

May 21. Don Manuel José Pelegrin approved 
of as Consul at Newcastle for the Argentine 
Republic. 

May 24, Charles Hassard, esq., to be a Mems 

















ber of the Legislative Council of the Island of 
Prince Edward. 

Frederick Warner, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Island of Trinidad, 

Donald Fraser, David Cameron, and Alfred 
John Langley, esqrs., to be Members of the 
Council of the Island of Vancouver. 

Mr, Freeman H. Morse approved of as Consul 
in London, Mr. John Britton as Consul at South- 
ampton, and Mr. Andrew G. Caruthers as Consul 
at Turk’s Island, for the United States of 
America. 

Members RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

April 26. Borough of Tynemouth.—Richard 
Hodgson, esq., of Carham, co, Northumberland, 
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in the room of Hugh Taylor, esq., who has ac- 
cepted the office of Steward of H.M.’s Manor of 
Hempholme. 

Borough of Southwark.—John Locke, esq., of 
63, Eaton-place, co, Middlesex, one of H.M.’s 
Counsel learned in the Law, Recorder of the 
Borough of Brighton. 

May 3. County of Banfi—Robert Wm. Duff 
Abercromby, esq., of Glas-saugh and Auchen- 
derran, Lieut. R.N., in the room of Major Lach- 
lan Duff Gordon Duff, who has accepted the 
office of Steward of H.M.’s Chiltern Hundreds. 

May7, Borough af Montgomery.—John Sam. 
Willes Johnson, Capt. R.N., in the room of D. 
Pugh, esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


March 6. At Ootacamund, Neilgherry-hills, 
the wife of Capt. Reay, 32nd Regt. B.N.I., a son. 

March 10. At Shahjehanpore, the wife of H. 
D. Fowler, esq,, H.M.’s 82nd Regt., a son. 

March 15, At Funchal, Madeira, the wife of 
Francis Darwin, esq., a dau. 

March 25. At Petropolis, Brazil, the Lady 
Frances Baillie, a son. 

April 3. At Montreal, Canada, the wife of 
Col. F, Eardley Wilmot, R.A., a dau. 

April 8. At Kohat, in the Punjab, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. S. J. Browne, C.B., V.C., Commandant 
2nd Punjab Cavalry, a dau. 

April 11. At Bangalore, the wife of Capt. 
Gunning Campbell, Madras Horse Artillery, 
@ dau. 

April 16. The wife of Lieut.-Col. Beach Hicks, 
@ son, 

April 17. At Funchal, Madeira, the wife of 
Newton J. Lane, esq., of Elmhurst-hall, Stafford- 
shire, a dau. 

April 19. In Mecklenburghesq., the wife of 
the Rev. J. E. Cox, a son. 

At Broadmayne Rectory, the wife of the Rev, 
W. Urquhart, Rector of West Knighton with 
Broadmayne, Dorsetshire, twin daus. 

At Spetisbury Rectory, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. H. B. Vizard, Rector, a son. 

, April 21, The Lady Hester Leeke, a dau, 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. W. Thomson, 
D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, a son. 

At Tunstall, near Sittingbourne, the wife of 
the Rev. G. B. Moore, a dau, 

At Somerset-cottage, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of Capt, C, P. Coles, R.N,, a dau. 

At Lofts-hall, Essex, the wife of the Rey. R. 
Wilkes, a son. 

April 22, At Minety Vicarage, Wilts, the wife 
of the Rev. John Edwards, a dau. 

At Adel Rectory, near Leeds, the wife of the 
Rev. H. T. Simpson, a son, 

The wife of the Rev. W. J. Whately, Rector of 
Rise, a son. 

April 23. At Hampton, the wife of Maj. T. 
Mayne, a son. 
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At Constantinople, the wife of R. Picken, esq., 
M.D., R.N., a dau. 

At Littlehampton, the wife of Capt. J. W. Mad- 
den, 4th K.O. Regt., Instructor of Musketry, 
a son. 

April 24. At the Whittern, near Kington, 
Herefordshire, the wife of Capt. D. P. Webb, 
late of the 4th Dragoon Guards, a son. 

At St. Mary’s, Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Collins, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, West Thurrock, the wife of 
the Rev. E. C. Lethbridge, a dau. 

At Durham, the wife of the Rev. H. Walter, 
a son. 

April 25. At Queen’s-gate, Hyde-pk., the 
Hon. Mrs. Clifford-Butler, a dau. 

At Weston-hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. C. H. Daw- 
son, a dau. 

At Great Missenden Vicarage, Bucks, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Greaves, a dau. 

At Milford-house, Hants, the wife of Capt. R. 
H. Smith Barry, a dau. 

At Rathangan, co. Kildare, the wife of Capt. 
J. H. Crosse, 2nd Rat, 16th Regt., a dau. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev, W. Tuckwell, 
a dau, 

At Bath, the wife of H. C. Airey, esq., a son. 

At Wheathampstead Rectory, Hertfordshire, 
the wife of the Rev. QO. W. Davys, M.A., a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt, Ogilvie, R.A., 
a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. E. H. Starr, 
R.M.A., @ son. 

April 26. In South-st., Grosvenor-sq., Mrs, 
Bingham Mildmay, a son. 

At Penzance, the wife of Wm. Bolitho, esq., 
a dau. 

April 27. At Temple Combe, Somerset, the 
wife of J. A. Tighe, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 58th 
Regt., a son. 

At the Rectory, Oxhill, Warwickshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Thos. Langford, a dau. 

April 28. At Tyn-y-cal, near Brecon, the wife 
of Henry de Winton, esq., a son. 

At Marlow, the wife of the Rev. H. G. Faus- 
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sett, Incumbent of Littleton, Worcestershire, 
a dau. 

April 29. At Dover, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Inglefield, a son. 

At Fledborough Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Chas. Nevile, a dau. 

At Knaphill, Woking, Surrey, the wife of Dr. 
John Campbell, R.N., a dau. 

May 1. At Merthyrmawr, Glamorganshire, 
Mrs. John Cole Nicholl, a son and heir. 

At the Vicarage-house, the wife of the Rev. R. 
M. White, M.A., Vicar of Aveley, Essex, a son. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Dr. Carr, 32nd Light 
Infantry, a son. 

May 2. At Houghton Regis Vicarage, the wife 
of the Rev. Hugh Smyth, a dau. 

May 3. At Edith Weston Rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. C. H. Lucas, a son. 

In Stanley-cresc., Kensington-pk., the wife of 
the Rev. W. Wingate, a son. 

May 4. At Hythe, Kent, the wife of H. B. 
Mackeson, esq., F.G.S., a son. 

At Oakleaze, Gloucestershire, the wife of the 
Rev. Francis Warre, a dau. 

May 5. In Eaton-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Reynolds 
Moreton, a son. 

At Etchingham-lodge, Hurst-green, the wife of 
H. E, 8. Rudyerd, late 26th Regt., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry Ainslie, Easingwold 
Vicarage, a son. 

At Aldershott, the wife of W. Pemberton 
Hesketh, esq., 18th Hussars, a dau. 

At Seaton-villa, Clevedon, the wife of Allan 
Webb, esq., M.D., Surgeon-Major, Bengal Army, 
a dau. 

May 6. In New-st., Spring-gardens, the wife 
of G. Sclater-Booth, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Lieut-Col. Alison, 
C.B., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Longbridge Deverill, Wilts, 
the wife of the Rev. W. D. Morrice, a dau. 

May 8. At St. Nicholas Rectory, Guildford, 
Mrs. Goodwin Hatchard, a son. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, the 
wife of the Rev. R. H. Walker, a dau. 

At the Rectory, South Shoebury, the wife of 
the Rev. Edward Wynne, a dau. 

At Burton Parsonage, near Chester, the wife 
of the Rev. C. Stuart Upperton, a dau. 

May 9%. In Chesham-st., the Lady Conyers, 
a son. 

In Great Cumberland-street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Chichester, a son. 

In Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Farrell, wife of J. A. 
Farrell, esq., a son and heir. 

At Broughton Rectory, Lincolnshire, the wife 
of the Kev. T. B. Wright, a son. 

In Warwick-square, Belgrave-road, the wife of 
Major W. J. Stuart, Royal Engineers, a dau. 

At Latton Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. H. W. 
Beadon, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Barton-on-Humber, the wife 
of the Rev. George Hogarth, M.A., a dau. 

At Kilnhurst Parsonage, near Rotherham, the 
wife of the Rev. H. Fleetwood Sheppard, « son. 

At Creevagh, co. Longford, the wife of H. 
Maynard Haruing, esq., a son and heir. 

Gent. Mae. Vou. CCX. 
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May 10. At Earlham-hall, Norwich, the wife 
of the Rev. W. N. R-piey, a son. 

At Weedon, the wife of A. W. Hall, esq., Capt. 
58th Regt., a son. 

In Guildford-st., Russell-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. Richard Whittington, a dau. 

At Colchester, the wife of Lieut. A. McNeill, 
H.M.’s Bengal Engineers, a son. 

At Bremhill, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Hitchcock, a son. 

May 11. At Lees-court, Faversham, the Hon. 
Mrs. Milles, a son and heir. 

At Silvington Rectory, Shropshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Chas. W. Pritchard, M.A., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. John Montague, M.A., 
King’s School, \ arwick, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Charles Hillyer, Rector 
of Ashby, a son. 

May 12, At All Saints’ Parsonage, Clapham- 
park, the wife of the Rev. J. Scott, a son. 

At Pitcairlie, Mrs. Cathcart, of Carbiston, 
a son. 

At Ashby Magna, near Lutterworth, the wife 
of the Rev. E. Gibson, a son. 

May 13. At Malpas, Monmouthshire, the wife 
of Charles B. Fox, esq., a dau. 

At the residence of her mother, the Hon. Mrs. 
Hobart, Langdown, near Southampton, the wife 
of Robert Needham Cust, esq., Bengal Civil 
Service, a son. 

In Weymouth-street, W., the wife of the Rev. 
Arundell Blount Whatton, LL.B., a son. 

In Dover-street, the wife of the Rev. Dixon 
Brown, of Unthank-hall, Northumberland, a son. 

At Sydenham, the wife of Capt. Henry Dixon, 
H.M.’s 22nd Madras N.I., a dau. 

May 14. In Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park, the 
wife of Major T. G. Gardiner (unattached), late 
94th Regt., a son. 

May 15. At Dunstable-house, Richmond, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Astley, a son. 

In the Minster Precincts, Peterborough, the 
wife of the Rev. F. A. S. Marshall, a son. 

At the Rectory, Papworth Everard, Cambridge- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. J. L. Challis, a dau. 

May 16. At the Lodge, Uppingham Grammar- 
school, the wife of the Rev. R. J. Hodgkinson, 
a son. 

May 17. At the Ranger’s-lodge, Hyde-park, 
the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald, a son. 

At the Hutt, near Rathfarnham, co. Dublin, 
the wife of Sir Bernard Burke, a son. 

May 18. In Queen’s-gate-terrace, Kensington, 
the Lady Augusta Fiennes, a dau. 

At Ashley, near Market Harborough, the wife 
of the Rev. R. Pulteney, a son. 

May 19. At Bath, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Bar- 
rington, a dau. 

At Pitfirrane, Fife, the wife of Sir Arthur 
Wedderburn Halkett, bart., a dau. 

In Chapel-st., Belgrave-sq., the wife of Lieut,- 
Col. Verschoyle, Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

At Putney-ieath, the wife of Licut.-Col. Rich. 
Strachey, H.M.’s Bengal Engineers, a son. 

In Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Metcalie, C.B., Bengal Infantry, 
@ dau. 
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May 20. At Edinburgh, the Lady Charlotte 
Fothringham, a dau. 

In St. John’s-park-road, Haverstock-hill, the 
wife of C. Harwood Clarke, esq., F.S.A., a son. 

At Dover, the wife of W. Smith-Neill, esq., 
Royal Artillery, of Barnweill and Swindrige- 
Muir, Ayrshire, a dau. 

May 21. In Great Cumberland-st., the Hon. 
Mrs. Horatio FitzRoy, a son. 

At Pentre, Pembrokeshire, the wife of Arthur 
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H. Saunders Davies, esq., High Sheriff of Car- 
marthenshire, a dau. 

At St. Margaret’s, Herringfleet, Suffolk, the 
wife of Major Hill M. Leathes, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Stone, Bucks, the wife of the 
Rev. James Booth, LL.D., F.R.S., a son. 

May 22. In Eccleston-sq., the Lady Elizabeth 
Cust, a dau. 

May 23. In Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., the 
Lady Gwendaline Petre, a dau. 





MARR 


Jan. 31. At Deyrah, East Indies, the Rev. C. 
A. L. Wuyte, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and Assistant-Chaplain H.M.’s Indian Forces, 
to Charlotte Caroline, eldest dau. of Maj.-Gen. 
Gray, Bengal Army. 

March 19. At Agra, Hugh Lawton, Lieut. 
2nd Bat. Rifle Brigade, son of Hugh Lawton, 
esq., of Castle Jane, co. Cork, to Bertha Luuley, 
youngest dau. of Chas. B. Bacon, esq., of Surrey, 
and co. Wicklow. 

March 25. At Hythe, T. C. Higginson, esq., 
Capt. and Paymaster of the 16th Regt., to Emma, 
relict of the Rev. W. Willis, and dau. of the late 
J. Tristram, esq., of Belbroughton, Worceste. sh. 

April ll. At St. Barnabas, Kensington, Chas. 
Vaughan, esq., of Bahia, to Lucy Peers, youngest 
dau. of the late F. Grigz, esq., formerly H.B.M.’s 
Commissioner at R.o de Janeiro. 

At North Douro, Canada West, J. Allen, esq., 
eldest surviving son of the Rev. T. Allen, Vicar 
of Stradbroke, Suffolk, to Catherine Muria, dau. 
ot the late Rev. E. Barlee, M.A., Rector of Wor- 
lingworth, Suffolk. 

April 16 At Bradley, Derbyshire, J. Vincent, 
esq., of Blackheath, son of the Rev. E. Vincent, 
Vicar of Rowde, Wilts, to Margaret Augusta, 
dau. of the Rev. Prebendary Archer, Rector of 
Croagh, Limerick. 

Aprill7. At Wardour Castle, A. J. Tichborne, 
esq., only son of Sir J. F. D. Tictborne, bart., of 
Tichborne-park, to the Hon. Teresa Mary, dau. 
of Lord and Lady Arundell, of Wardour. 

April 18. At Oulton, the Rev. J. Cholmeley, 
M A., Rector of Carleton Rode, Norfolk, to Jane 
Eliza, youngest dau. of the Rev. H. F. Fell, 
M.A., Rector of Oulton. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, John E. Furniss, 
esq., solicitor, son of E. Furniss, esq., of End- 
cliffe, near Sheffield, to Elizabeth Maria, eldest 
dau. of A. Dobie, esq., of Hyde-pk.-ter., and 
granddan. of the late Very Rev. Dean Greene. 

At Charles’ Church, Plymouth, Commander E. 
P. Cole, R.N., of Lechlade, Gloucestershire, to 
Emma, dau. of J. Rattenbury, esq., of Plymouth. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, G. G. Tyler, esq., 
Student of Christ Chureh, Oxford, eldest son of 
the late Rev. J. E. Tyler, Rector of St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields, to Maria Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. A. Cooper, Perpetual Curate of St. 
Mark’s, North Audley-st. 

April 20. A Monkstown, Ireland, Henry, son 
of the Rev. Hinry Mirehouse, St. George’s-hill, 
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Somersetshire, to Anna, dau. of the late Rev. G. 
Roche, Dublin. 

April 23. At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, the Rev. 
W. Blunt, Rector of Bicknor, Kent, to Isabella 
Dorothea, eldest dau. of the late A. Akers, esq., 
of Malling Abbey, Kent. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, C. C. Van Notten, 
only son of Sir Peter Van Notten Pole, bart., of 
Todenham, Gloucestershire, and grandson of tle 
late Earl of Limerick, to Frances Anna, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. H. Rice, of Great Rissington, 
Gloucestershire, and graddau. of the Hon. and 
Very Rev. the Dean of Gloucester. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenbam, Charles Webley 
Hope, Commander R.N., only son of the late 
Rear-Adm. Charles Hope, to Ellen Evelyn Eli- 
zabeth, eldest dau. of G. B. J. Jordan, esq., of 
Pigeonsford, Cardiganshire, and Ashdale, Pem- 
brokeshire, and granddau. of the late Sir John 
Owen, bart., M.P. 

At Otham, Kent, John B. Kenrick, esq., M.A., 
of Eastry, to Emma Mary, eldest dau. of Capt. J. 
H. Boteler, R.N. 

At St. Thomas’s, Portman-sq., Gordon Ston- 
house Hughes, esq., late 92nd Highlanders, son 
of the late Brigadier-Gen. Hughes, C.B., late 
H.E.LC.S., and stepson of Col. Lloyd Vaughan 
Watkins, M.P., Lord Lieut. of Brecknock, to 
Emma, youngest dau. of Jas. Bennett, esq., of 
Cadbury-house, Somerset. 

At Steventon, Hants, the Rev. Robert E. Har- 
rison, Rector of Hannington, in the same county, 
to Elizabeth Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. 
Knight, Rector of Steventon. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the Rev. J. I. Bennetts, 
to Annie, second dau. of Capt. W. Lory, R.N. 

At Brighton, Maj. T. G. St. George, of the late 
Bengal Army, to Sarah Straghan, only child of 
Wm. L. Caldecot, esq., of Plas Llandegwining, 
Carnarvonsbhire. 

April 24. At Little Massingham, Norfolk, 
F. N. Dew, esq., 88th Connaught Rangers, 
youngest son of the late T. Dew, esq., of 
Whitney - court, Herefordshire, to Henrietta 
Lucy, youngest dau. of the Rev. Charles D. 
Brereton, Rector of Little Massingham. 

At Gibraltar, Musgrave Watson, esq., Royal 
Fusiliers, to Mary Glasgow, second dau. of Jas. 
Thomson, esq., Hanseatic Consul at that place. 

April 25. At Eye, the Rev. R. M. Bingley, 
M.A., Rector of Brayesworth, Suffolk, eidest 
son of H. Bingley, esq., of Higham-lodge, Wood- 
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ford, and Lewes-cresc., Brighton, to Alice Glan- 
ville, fourth dau. of the Rev. J. W. Campbell, 
M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 

At Islington, the Rev. J. T. Willis, youngest 
son of the late Rev. T. G. Willis, LL.D., to Mary 
Ransford, only dau. of the late Samuel de Castro, 
esq., of Bill-bill, Berks. 

April 27, At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Wm, 
J. Tonge, esq., only son of the late J. Tonge, esq., 
of Starborough Castle, Lingfield, Surrey, J.P., to 
Anna Penelope, eldest dau. of George Bird, esq., 
Bayshill-mansion, Cheltenham, and late Madras 
Civil Service. 

April 29. At Rochford, P. J. Klasen, esq., 
C.E., of Brompton, Middlesex, to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Pridham, Vicar of Orby, 
Lincolnshire, and of Mount Radford, Exeter. = 

April 30. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Rich- 
mond, eldest son of the Hon. S. G. Henty, Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council, Melbourne, to 
Agnes Barbara, youngest dau. of the Rev. E. 
Reed, of Cheltenham, and granddau. of the late 
Sir Edwin B. Sandys, bart., of Miserden-park, 
Gloucestershire. 

At St. John’s, Derby, Capt. T. W. Vallance, 5th 
Lancers, only surviving son of the late T. T. Val- 
lance, esq., of Sittingbourne, to Katherine Rich- 
ardson, second dau. of G. H. Richardson Cox, 
esq., of Derby, and niece of W. T. Cox, esq., 
High Sheriff of Derbyshire. 

At Bloxworth, the Rev. C. P. de Coetlogon, 
eldest son of the Rev. C. de Coetlogon, British 
Chaplain at Aix-la~Chapelle, to Henrietta Tyssen, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. G. P. Cambridge, of 
Bloxworth-house, co. Dorset. 

At the Priory, Great Malvern, the Rev. John 
Fortescue, Incumbent of St. Ann’s, Bewdley, to 
Caroline Frances, only dau. of H. Wyatt, esq., of 
Great Malvern. 

At Dalkeith, N.B., Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. A. 
Ballard, C.B., Bombay Engineers, to Joanna, 
dau. of Robert S. Moncrieff, esq., of Fossaway, 
Perthshire. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, Geo. Croxton, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Mary Susanna, only surviving dau. of the late 
W. B. May, esq., of Hadlow Castle, Kent, and 
granddau. and sole heiress of the late J. Porter, 
esq., of Fish-hall, Kent. 

May 1, At St. Martin’s, Guernsey, Col. George 
Durnford, third son of the late Lieut.-General 
Durnford, Royal Engineers, to Henrietta, only 
child of M. de Courcy, esq., Havelet-house, in 
that island. 

At St. Michael’s, Highgate, the Rev. George 
E. Jelf, M.A., Student of Christ Church, and 
Assistant Curate of St. James’s, Clapton, eldest 
son of the Rev. Dr. Jelf, to Fanny, fifth dau. of 
G. A. Crawley, esq., of Fitzroy-farm, Highgate. 

At Stratford-on-Avon, the Rev. J. Godson, 
Curate of Hadleigh, Essex, to Helen, elder dau. 
of T. Lucy, esq., J.P., Worcester. 

May 2. At St. Mary’s, W. Gunston-Gunston 
Maclean, esq., of Upcott-house and Freethy, 
Somerset, grandson of the late Colonel and Lady 
Margaret Maclean, to Grace, dau. of the late W. 
Marshall, esq., and granddau. of the late Francis 
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Brodie, esq., of Brodie, and of Myvoir-house, 
Westmeath. 

At Monkstown, Ashley La Touche, esq., Lieut. 
R.N., son of the late Peter La Touche, esq., of 
Bellevue, co. Wicklow, and the Hon. Mrs. La 
Touche, to Sarah Julia, dau. of Col. Sir William 
Cox, D.L., of Coolcliffe, co. Wexford. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Charles Thomas 
Newton, esq., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities at 
the British Museum, to Mary, dau. of Joseph 
Severn, esq., H.M.’s Consul! at Rome. 

At Scrooby, Robert Turner, esq., of Bishopfield, 
Bawtry, to Kate, youngest dau. of Chas. Timm, 
M.D., of Scrooby-house, Notts. 

At Little Bromley, Essex, Thomas Bates, esq., 
of Kensington-gate, Hye-park, to Matilda Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Edward Harbin, Rector 
of Kingweston and East Lydford, Somerset. 

May 4. At Glanmire, Colonel Pratt, C.B., 23rd 
R. W. Fusiliers, youngest son of the late Rev. 
R. Pratt, Prebendary of Desertmore, to Phabe, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Bury, of 
Brook-lodge, and Carrigrenane, co. Cork. 

Mayi7. At Christ Church, Upper Hyde-park- 
gardens, Algernon, fifth son of the Lady Caroline 
and the late Sir J. Bathurst, K.C.B., to Rosetta, 
second dan. of Thomas Alexander, esq., of Upper 
Hyde-park-gardens, and Buncrana, Ireland. 

At Woughton, Bucks, the Rev. John Benthall, 
Vicar of Willen, Newport Pagnell, to Fanny, dau. 
of the late Wm. Levi, esq., of Moulsoe. 

At the German Chapel, Islington, Mr. Nicholas 
Triibner, of Paternoster-row, and St. Mary's-road, 
Canonbury, to Cornelia, only dau. of Octave 
Delepierre, esq., of Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, 
Consul-General and Secretary of Legation to the 
King of the Belgians. 

At Deal, Major Preston, of H.M.’s 44th Regt., 
to Emma Cecilia, eldest dau. of the Rev. A. W. 
Chatfield, Vicar of Much Marcle, Herefordshire. 

At Coln St. Aldwrn’s, Gloucestershire, John 
Talbot Dillwyn, eldest son of John Dillwyn 
Llewelyn, esq., of Penllergare, Glamorganshire, 
to Caroline Julia, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, bart., of Williamatrip-park, 
Gloucestershire. 

At Stone, Worcestershire, G. Rogers Harding, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, son of the 
Rev. George R. Harding, Vicar of Wandsworth, 
Surrey, to Emily, fourth dau. of Thos. Morris, 
esq., of Stone-house, Stone. 

May 8. At St. Mary’s, Twickenham, Adolphus 
Archer, youngest son of the late J.C. Burckhardt, 
esq., of Notting-hill, to Frances, youngest dau. 
of the late Latham Osborn, jun., esq., of Margate, 
and granddau. of the late Sir Richard Burton, 
of Sackett’s-hill-house, Isle of Thanet. 

At Burlescombe, Devon, the Rev. E. W. Fox, 
Chaplain of H.M.S. “Colossus,” to Mary, youngest 
dau. of J. W. Marder, esq., of Eastbrook, Burles- 
combe. 

At Truro, Geo. Canning Carter, youngest son 
of Matthew Carter, esq., late H.M.’s Consul in 
Carthegena, to Catherine Wilhelmina, third dau, 
of the late Rev. Wm. Morton, of Calcutta. 

At Clifton, Capt. Granville Lewin, of H.M.’s 





Ivdian Army, eldest son of the late Sir G. A. 
Lewin, Q.C., to Gertrude, only child of the late 
Hon. Percy Pellew. 

May 9. At Bishopstoke, Hants, the Rev. 
Octavius Goodrich, of Humber Rectory, Here- 
fordshire, to Frances Lucinda, dau. of the late 
Capt. 8. Parker, Rifle Brigade. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Capt. Samuel 
Creagh Head, of H.M.’s 61st Regt., to Agnes, 
only child of the late Edward Ennis, esq., and 
widow of the late Frederick Martin, esq., J.P., 
of Victoria, Australia. 

At Bygrave, Robert, eldest surviving son of 
the late Robert Gresham, esq., of Chicksands- 
lodge, Bedfordshire, to Matilda Emily Sale, eldest 
dau. of James Smyth, esq., of Bygrave, Herts. 

May 13. At Kinwarton, Warwickshire, Gaspard 
Le Marchant Tupper, Major Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, to Mary Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir Charles J. Smith, bart., of Suttons, Essex. 

At St. Olave’s, Exeter, F. W. R., fifth son of 
Major-General H. W. Gordon, Royal Artillery, 
to Frances, youngest dau. of John Brandon, 
esq., the Priory, Exeter. 

At Weston, Bath, George Hancock, esq., of 
Old Bond-street and South Bank-villas, to Katha- 
rine, dau. of the late Rev. George D’Arville, 
Rector of Thornbury, Gloucestershire. 

May 14. At Streatham, the Rev. Richard F. 
Lefevre Blunt, senior Curate of St. Luke’s, Chel- 
sea, second surviving son of 8. Jasper Blunt, 
esq., of Balham, to Emily Jane, eldest dau. of 
J. Simpson, esq., of the Cedars, Upper Tooting, 
a: d Saville-row, London. 

At St. Thomas’s, Portman-sq., Digby W. G. 
Fairfield, esq., Bengal Artillery, eldest son of 
the late Charles George Fairfield, esq., formerly 
of the Scots Fusilier Guards, to Agatha Sophia, 
second dau. of Gerard Noel Hoare, esq. 

At St. Barnabas’, Kensington, the Rev. Vere 
Broughton Smyth, Rector of Bradfield, Suffolk, 
to Mary, third dau. of Sir Geo. Barrow, bart. 

In Westminster Abbey, Edward Henry May, 
esq., surgeon, of Pentonville-road, to Sarah, third 
dau. of the Rev, James Lupton, of the Cloisters, 
Westminster. 

At the Cathedral, Wells, Edmund H. Dicken- 
son, esq., to the Hon. Emily Dulcibella Eden. 

At Holy Trinity, Gloucester-gardens, Hyde- 
park, the Rev. Edward Larkin Horne, B.A., of 
Great Dunmow, Essex, to Ellen Sadler, of the 
sume place. 

At Clayton, Sussex, the Rev. Joseph Wolff, 
D.D., LL.D., Viear of lle-Brewers, Somerset- 
shire, to Louisa Decima, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. James King, of Staunton-park, Here- 
fordshire. 

May 15. At Holy Trinity, Brompton, Colonel 
George Bryan Milman, 5th Fusiliers, third son of 
the late Lieut.-General Milman, to Mary Rose, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-General Walton, Colonel 
of the 5th Fusiliers, 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, Lieut. Charles 
J. Brownrigg, R.N., son of Captain Marcus 
F. Brownrigg, R.N., to Charlotte Margaretta, 
only dau. of Capt. W. Norton Taylor, R.N. 

At Tottenham, Herbert Howsrd, second son 
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of John Keeling, esq., of Tottenham, Middle- 
sex, to Fanny, only child of William Howard, 
esq., of Lee, Kent. 

May 16. At St. Stephen’s, Westminster, Chas. 
Jobn Bourchier, esq., late Captain 8th Hussars, 
to Fanny, eldest dau. of James Farr, esq. 

At the Catholic Chapel, Warwick-st., and St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, Paget Mosley, esq., Lieut. in 
the 11th Hussars, to Veronica, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Gerard Walmesley, esq., of Westwood-house, 
Lancashire. 

At St. Pancras’, Octavius Francis Cipriani, esq., 
of Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s-park, to Bertha 
Mary, second dau. of the late J, Hudson Huffam, 
esq., Commander R.N. 

At Kirk Deighton, Wetherby, Capt. Ingbam, 
eldest son of Joshua Ingham, esq., of Blake-hall, 
Mirfield, Yorkshire, to Maria Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. C. W. Wilkinson, of Ingman- 
thorpe-hall, Wetherby. 

At Walcot, Bath, Henry F. Maxwell Boisragon, 
Major H.M.’s Bengal Army, to Anna, dau of the 
late W. Hudleston, esq., Madras Civil Service. 

At St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Henry, son of the 
late Rev. H. P. Elrington, D.D., and grandson of 
the late Right Rev. Thomas Elrington, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, to Mary M. 
Packenham, second dau. of E. Marsh, esq., of 
Snavesmanor and Ivy-Church, Kent, and Nether- 
sole-bouse, Bath. 

At Westbury-upon-Trym, Gloucestershire, the 
Rev. George Elton, of Nailsea, Somerset, to Caro- 
line Dorothea Codrington, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. J. J. Goodenough, D.D., formerly 
Fellow of New College, and Rector of Broughton 
Pogis, Oxfordshire. 

May 20. At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, James 
Menzies Clayhills, Captain 7th Royal Fusiliers, 
second son of G. D. Clayhills Henderson, esq., 
of Hallyards, Perthshire, to Eugenia C., eldest 
dau. of the late Vice-Admiral Geo. Ed. Watts, 
C.B., of Alma-house, Cheltenham. 

May 21. At Martham, Norfolk, Thomas N. 
Fonnereau, esq., of Christ Church-park, Ipswich, 
to Blanch Editha, youngest dau. of the Rev. Geo. 
Pearse, Vicar of Martham. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Granville Leveson 
Gower, esq., of Titsey-park, Surrey, to the Hon. 
Sophia Leigh, youngest dau. of the late and 
sister of the present Lord Leigh. 

At Lympne, Kent, Edward John Briscoe, erq., 
H.M.’s 14th Regt., only son of James Briscoe, 
esq., Rosse-house, Tullamore, Ireland, to Emma 
Sophia, younger dau. of the Rev. Edwin Biron, 
Vicar of Lympne. 

May 22. At Bury, Lancashire, Hales Wilkie, 
esq., Capt. H.M.’s 29th Regt., eldest son of E. C. 
Hales Wilkie, esq., of Chislett-court, Kent, to 
Eleanor, youngest dau. of Wm. Walker, esq., of 
Lark-bill, near Bury, Lancashire, and of Sum- 
merfield, Bowden, Cheshire. 

At Enfield, the Rev. Claude Bosanquet, In- 
cumbent of St. Osyth, Essex, second son of 
Samuel Bosanquet, esq., of Dingestow-court, 
Monmouth, to Amelia Eleanor, y ungest dau. 
of Capt. C. J. Bosanquet, R.N., of Wildwood, 
Enfield. 
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Tue Dvxe or Beprorp, K.G. 

May 14. At Woburn Abbey, aged 73, 
the Duke of Bedford, K.G. 

The deceased nobleman, Francis, seventh 
Duke and Earl of Bedford, Marquis of 
Tavistock, Baron Russell, of Thornhaugh, 
and Baron Howland of Streatham, co. 
Surrey, in the peerage of England, was 
the eldest son of John, sixth Duke, by his 
first marriage, with the Hon. Georgiana 
Elizabeth Byng,second daughter of George, 
fourth Viscount Torrington. He was born 
May 13, 1788, and married August 8, 1808, 
Lady Anna Maria Stanhope, eldest daugh- 
ter of Charles, third and late Earl of Har- 
rington, by whom, who died in July, 1857, 
his Grace leaves issue an only son, Wil- 
liam, Marquis of Tavistock, now Duke of 
Bedford. 

The deceased was educated at West- 
minster School, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and before he graduated as M.A., 
in 1808, he had gone the tour of Europe, 
and he was for a short time attached to 
the embassy of his uncle, Lord George 
William Russell, to Lisbon. On his return 
to England he was chosen a knight of 
the shire for Bedfordshire, which county 
he represented in six consecutive Parlia- 
ments, until he was summoned in Decem- 
ber, 1832, to the House of Lords, in his 
father’s barony of Howland. He took no 
conspicuous part in either House, but he 
systematically voted with the Whig party, 
though he seldom spoke. On the death 
of his father, in October, 1839, he suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom, and a large amount 
of political influence, which, however, was 
far more hereditary than personal. The 
principal men of the Whig party were 
collected at Woburn every Christmas, to 
share in the festivities of the season; and 
at these gatherings, it has always been 


understood, the tactics of the ensuing par- 
liamentary campaign were arranged. In 
1852 he was appointed Special Deputy- 
Warden of the Stannaries, and on the death 
of the late Earl de Grey was made Lord- 
Lieutenant of Bedfordshire. In 1846 he 
was made a member of the Privy Council, 
and the year following a Knight of the 
Order of the Garter. On the death of 
Lord Macaulay he became High Steward 
of Cambridge. 

The late Duke was much liked in his 
domestic and friendly relations; and as 
a landlord he set an excellent example, in 
providing admirable cottages for the la- 
bourers and other workmen on his estates. 
He also was a patron of the turf from 
early life, and on his accession to the 
dukedom largely increased his stud at 
Newmarket, which of late years has been 
of princely dimensions. The extensive 
estates belonging to the house of Russell 
in Bedfordshire, Hants, Cambridgeshire, 
aud Middlesex, as well as the honours, 
devolve upon his only son, William, born 
in 1809. The present duke was M.P. for 
Tavistock from 1832 to 1841, but, like 
his father, he has never taken any active 
part in political affairs. 





Str HepwortH WILLIAMSON, Barr. 

April 24. At Whitburn - hall, near 
Sunderland, aged 63, Sir Hedworth Wil- 
liamson, Bart. 

He was the eldest son of the late Sir 
Hedworth Williamson, Bart., of Whitburn 
Hall, by Maria, daughter of the late Sir 
James Hamilton, Knight, of co. Monaghan, 
Ireland ; was born Nov. 1, 1797, and suc- 
ceeded to the title on his father’s death in 
1810. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
M.A. in 1819. Sir Hedworth was a Ma- 
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gistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the 
county of Durham, and represented Sun- 
derland, in the moderate Liberal interest, 
in the last Parliament of King William 
1V., and served the office of Mayor of that 
borough in 1841-42, and again in 1847-48. 
He married in 1826 the Hon. Anne Eliza- 
beth Liddell, third daughter of Thomas 
Henry, first Lord Ravensworth, by whom 
he had issue four sons. His eldest son, 
Hedworth, who now succeeds as eighth 
baronet, was born in 1827. He is a 
Deputy-Lieutenant for Durham, and was 
appointed Attaché at St. Petersburgh in 
1848, and transferred thence to Paris in 
1850. . 

“The deceased baronet,” says a local 
paper, “was deeply respected by all, and 
most beloved by those who knew him best ; 
and as a landlord, he was exceedingly 
liberal and attentive to the wants of his 
tenants. As his estates lay principally in 
Monkwearmouth and its neighbourhood, 
his attention was devoted to its interests, 
and those of the borough of Sunderland. 
He was one of the county justices, and a 
member of the Wear Commission and 
other bodies. In Sunderland, all classes 
will sympathise with the family in their 
bereavement, as the members are univer- 
sally esteemed.” 


He was buried at Whitburn on the 1st of 
May, and the old North country custom of a 
“ dole” was observed on the occasion, a sum 
of money being distributed by the present 
Baronet to about 150 poor people of Monk- 
wearmouth Shore and Whitburn. 





GENERAL Str C. W. Pastry, K.C.B. 

April 19. In Norfolk-crescent, Hyde- 
park, aged 80, General Sir Charles William 
Pasley, K.C.B., Col. Commandant of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers. 

He was educated for the Royal Artillery, 
and obtained his commission as second 
lieutenant in December, 1797, but he re- 
moved to the Royal Engineers the follow- 
ing year. He served at the defence of 
Gaéta in 1806; afterwards at the battle 
of Maida, and subsequently at the siege of 
Copenhagen in 1807. The following year 
he proceeded to the Peninsula, and tcok 
part in the campaign of 1808-9, including 
several skirmishes and the battle of Co- 
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runna. He accompanied, as chief engineer, 
the Marquis of Huntley’s division in the 
Walcheren expedition in 1809, recon- 
noitred the enemy’s coast under the fire 
of batteries, and was afterwards at the 
siege of Flushing. He received a bayonet 
wound through the thigh, and a musket- 
wound which injured the spine, in leading 
a storming party to attack an advanced 
work occupied by the French on the dyke 
in front of Flushing, August 14. For his 
military services he was made a Companion 
of the Order of the Bath, of which Order 
he was made a Knight-Commander in 1845, 
and he had received the silver war-medal 
with two clasps for Maida and Corunna, 
He was appointed to the Plymouth divi- 
sion in 1812, and subsequently he became 
Director of the Royal Engineer establish- 
ment at Chatham, which post he held up 
to Nov., 1841, till his promotion to the 
rank of Major-General. While at Chatham, 
under the auspices of the Admiralty, he 
undertook the task of blowing up the 
wreck of the Royal George at Spithead 
during 1839, 1840, and 1841, superin- 
tending all the operations; and of these he 
published a very interesting account in 
the “ United Service Magazine.” His com- 
plete success in this matter established 
him as an authority on all points of em- 
ploying the galvanic battery for explosive 
purposes, and it was under his superin- 
tendence, though carried out by a junior 
officer, that the removal of Round-down, 
near Dover, was thus effected to make 
room for the South-Eastern Railway. On 
being relieved of his duties at Chatham 
he was appointed Inspector-General of 
Railways for the Board of Trade, which 
office he held for several years. The late 
Sir Charles was created a D.C.L. at Ox- 
ford in 1844, He was the inventor of 
some improvements in pontoon bridges, 
and author of a treatise on “ Military In- 
struction,” “An Essay on the Military 
Policy and Institutions of the British 
Empire,” and other professional works of 
interest, as well as some poetical pieces 
published anonymously. General Pasley’s 
commissions bore date xs follows : — Second 
lieutenant, December 1, 1797 ; lieutenant, 
August 28, 1799; captain, March 1, 1805 ; 
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brevet-major, February 5, 1812; brevet 
lieutenant-colonel, May 27, 1813; regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel, December 20, 
1814; brevet-colonel, July 22, 1830; re- 
gimental colonel, November 12, 1831; 
major-general, November 33, 1841; lieu- 
tenant-general, November 11, 1851; colonel 
commandant, November 28, 1853; and 
general, September 20, 1860. 





Str George Jackson, K.C.H. 

May 2. At Boulogne, aged 75, Sir 
George Jackson, K.C.H., one of the oldest 
diplomatic servants of the Crown. 

The deceased was a son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Jackson, Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and was born in 1785. 
He entered on his career of service at a very 
early age, by accompanying his brother, 
Mr. Francis J. Jackson, to Paris, it being 
the first mission to France after the French 
Revolution. He was attached to the mis- 
sion to Berlin from October, 1802, to 1806, 
and was afterwards sent on a special mis- 
sion to that country at the end of the 
latter year. In 1807 he was appointed 
Secretary of Legation and Chargé d’Af- 
faires, but returned home in consequence 
of the Peace of Tilsit, having in the mean- 
time been selected to bring home the 
treaty of peace with Prussia, and subse- 
quently the account of the surrender of 
Copenhagen to the King’s forces. In Oc- 
tober, 1808, he was appointed Secretary 
to the special mission to Spain, and was 
ordered home in the succeeding year in 
order to repair in the same capacity to the 
United States, but did not go, in conse- 
quence of the suspension of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. Early 
in the spring of 1813 he was appointed 
Secretary of Legation and Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Berlin, and remained with the 
army and at Berlin till after the battle of 
Waterloo. In 1816 he was appointed 
Secretary to the Embassy at St. Peters- 
burgh. While at Berlin he attested the 
marriage of the late King of Hanover, then 
Duke of Cumberland. In 1822 he was 
sent on special service to Madrid, aud in 
April the following year was appointed 
Commissioner at Washington, under the 
1st Article of the Treaty of Ghent, which 


appointment he filled till 1827. The latter 
years of his life were employed in con- 
nexion with the suppression of the slave 
trade. Thus he filled the office of Com- 
missary Judge at Sierra Leone in January, 
1828; at Rio Janeiro, in July, 1832; at 
Surinam, in August, 1841; and at Loanda, 
from December, 1845, till 1859, when he 
retired from the public service. For bis 
diplomatic services he was, in 1832, made 
a Knight Commander of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order, by William IV. 

Sir George married in 1812, Cordelia, 
sister of Albany Savile, Esq., M.P. for 
Oakhampton, (she died in 1853,) and 
secondly, at St. Helena, Catharine Han- 
nah, daughter of Thomas Elliott, Esq., of 
Wakefield, who survives him. 





GENERAL A’CouRT REPINGTON. 

April 19. At Amington-hall, near Tam- 
worth, aged 75, General Charles Ashe 
A’Court Repington, C.B., Col. of the 41st 
Regiment. 

He was the youngest son of Sir William 
Pierce Ashe A’Court, by his second mar- 
riage, with Letitia, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Wyndham, of the College, Salisbury. He 
was born on the 20th of June, 1785, and 
married on the 10th of May, 1815, Mary, 
the only daughter of Mr. Abraham Gibbs, 
by whom he was the father of Lady Her- 
bert of Lea. The General entered the 
army in 1801, and for the first fifteen 
years saw much active service, having 
been detached on a separate command in 
1806 to the Adriatic, to attack the islands 
of Tremitis, and in the same year he 
assisted in the siege of Scylla. In 1807 
he served in Egypt, and was present at 
the capture of Alexandria and in the action 
near Rosetta. At the siege and capture of 
Santa Maura he was in charge of the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department; he 
was also at the siege of Capri the same 
year, and when the enemy landed in Sicily 
in 1809, he commanded the advanced 
guard, to which nearly 1,000 prisoners 
surrendered, and he personally captured 
the enemy’s standard. He served after- 
wards on the Staff in Sicily, Spain, and 
Italy, and was present at Tarragona, action 
of Villa Franca, and retreat thence; sub- 
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sequently, at the occupation of Leghorn, 
capture of Genoa, siege of Savona, and 
lastly at the surrender of Naples in 1815. 
The late General was for some time one of 
the Poor-Law Commissioners. In 1818 
he was made a Knight of the Hanoverian 
Order in recognition of his military ser- 
vices, and in 1831 was mad» a Companion 
of the Order of the Bath. He was alsoa 
Knight of St. Ferdinand and Merit of 
Naples, and a Knight of St. Maurice and 
Lazare of Sardinia. In February, 1848, 
he was appointed Colonel of the 41st (the 
Welsh) Regiment of Foot. His commis- 
sions bear date as follow:—Ensign, De- 
cember 17, 1801; lieutenant, September 
2, 1802; captain, July 25, 1804; major, 
February 26, 1811; lieutenant-colonel, 
May 19, 1813; colonel, July 22, 1830; 
major-general, November 23, 1841; lieu- 
tenant-general, November 11, 1851; and 
general, February 20, 1856. 





Tue Rev. H. F. Yeatman, LL.B. 

April 22. At his residence, Stock- 
house, Dorset, aged 75, the Rev. Harry 
Farr Yeatman, LL.B., for a great number 
of years Chairman of the Dorset Quarter 
Sessions. 

The deceased was the son of the Rev. 
Harry Farr Yeatman, B.D., formerly Fel- 
low of Balliol College, Oxford, Rector of 
Kilve, Vicar of East Brent, and Preben- 
dary of Wells, Somerset, and was born at 
East Brent on Feb. 1, 1786. He lost his 
father in his tenth year, and after com- 
pleting his education at Balliol, where he 
took his LL.B. in 1804, he married, on 
the 26th of November, 1810, Sarah, only 
daughter and heiress of James Huish 
Walcott, Exq., of Widworthy, Devon, a 
lady of considerable fortune, who survives 
him. In 1819 the rev. gentleman was 
appointed to the living of Stock Gaylard, 
near his residence of Stock-house. Both 
the income and population of the parish 
are small, the latter amounting to only 
about #0, and here with few exceptions 
he officiated every Sunday almost up to 
the period of his death. The leisure thus 
given him was very naturally spent by 
such a man in intellectual pursuits, and 
these soon were almost contined to one 
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direction—namely, that of law. The sta- 
tutes at large, the practice of the Courts, 
the clearing up of legal doubts, the recon- 
ciling of what to many appeared to be 
conflicting enactments, were his, study 
and delight. From a very early period 
he was a magistrate for the countics of 
Somerset and Dorset. For twenty years 
he presided in the Second Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions tor Dorset, as Deputy Chair- 
man, and, in 1856, by the death of the 
Right Hon. George Banks, M.P., he was 
elected unanimously as Chairman of the 
First Court. He evinced much talent for 
public speaking, and his charges to the 
Grand Jury, at the Dorset Quarter Ses- 
sions, were among the most able addresses 
that were ever delivered from the Bench ; 
several of them have been published. As a 
lawyer, Mr. Yeatman laboured unceasingly 
to make himself master of all the details 
of the various enactments, and to recon- 
cile their often conflicting and perplexing 
directions, and his opinions were highly 
valued by the gentlemen at the bar of the 
Court over which he so long presided. 
He was most laborious and painstaking in 
all matters, and although he possessed 
great wealth, bis time was continually 
occupied in duties and occupatious in con- 
nection with the welfare of the county. 

At one period of his life Mr. Yeatman 
was a sportsman of no mean order, and 
was well known as the Master of the Vale 
of Blackmoor Harriers. Indeed, through- 
out his long and active life, he always 
entertained the greatest liking for field- 
sports, and entered into them with much 
zest. 

Mr. Yeatman published many revised 
editions of his speeches, and he was also 
the author of a very pleasing poem entitled 
“ Brent Knoll,” which is, we believe, the 
only work of any importance that he ever 
gave to the public. It is written in blank 
verse, and contains descriptions of some of 
the localities in Somerset, which are visi- 
ble from Brent Knoll, an eminence situ- 
ated about ten miles north-west of Bridg- 
water, nearly a thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and commanding a most 
extensive prospect of the British Channel. 
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JosEPH Hunter, Esq., F.S.A. 

May 9. In Torrington-square, aged 77, 
Joseph Hunter, Esq., F.S.A., one of the 
Assistant Keepers of the Public Records. 

Mr. Hunter was born at Sheffield on 
Feb. 6, 1783: he was the son of Mr. 
Michael Hunter, a gentleman engaged 
’ throughout his life in the cutlery business 
at that town. His mother died while he 
was yet very young, and shortly after he 
was placed under the guardianship of the 
Rev. Joseph Evans, the minister of a con- 
gregation of Presbyterian Dissenters with 
which his parents were connected. For 
Mr. Evans and his wife Mr. Jos. Hunter 
conceived the highest esteem, which con- 
tinued to the end of his life. He was 
placed by them at a school in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield, where he received 
the rudiments of a classical education, 
while he devoted all his leisure moments 
to the study of such works as he could 
procure upon historical, topographical, and 
genealogical subjects, and to copying all 
monumental inscriptions and similar re- 
mains to be met with in the churches 
of the vicinity: he thus laid the founda- 
tion of that minute acquaintance with 
the family history of his native town and 
neighbourhood, of which he afterwards 
made such good use. Many volumes yet 
remain of church notes taken by him at 
this early age. 

It was determined that he should be 
brought up to the ministry among the 
sect to which his family belonged, and 
accordingly, in 1805, he proceeded to a 
college at York, where he received his 
professional training under the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, a gentleman well 
known to Yorkshire antiquaries, and who 
survived till a recent period. The course 
prescribed to the students at this college 
was remarkable for the attention given to 
minute verbal criticism of the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures: this branch of study 
was peculiarly suitable to Mr. Hunter’s 
cast of mind, and he retained a lively 
interest in these questions long after 
abandoning the profession which first led 
him to them. In 1809 he became minister 
of a congregation of Presbyterian Dis- 
senters at Bath, where he resided for 
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twenty-four years, during which time, in 
addition to his professional duties, he con- 
tinued his collection of materials for the 
history of his native town, part of which 
he embodied in his “ Hallamshire,” pub- 
lished in 1819. This was followed by two 
volumes of the History of the Deanery of 
Doncaster in 1828 and 1831. He was 
moreover forward in the promotion of 
every scheme adapted to increase the then 
commencing interest in the history and 
antiquities of our country, and was one of 
the original members of the Bath Literary 
and Scientific Institution, which is still 
a flourishing establishment. He was a 
valued member of that ‘ Stourhead Circle,’ 
of which he afterwards printed some ac- 
count,—a party of gentlemen residing in 
the counties of Somerset and Wilts, who 
year after year met under the hospitable 
roof of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, of Stour- 
head, to compare the progress they had 
made in those studies which had an in- 
terest for them all. 

Mr. Hunter’s intimate acquaintance 
with ancient writings and with the 
minuter details of our history attracted 
the attention of the then existing Com- 
missioners of the Public Records, who de- 
termined to secure to the country the 
services of one so well qualified to assist 
in the work with which they were charged. 
Accordingly Mr. Hunter, being appointed 
a sub-commissioner, removed to London 
in 1833, and entered on the duties of his 
office at the midsummer of that year. His 
employment was at first editing various 
volumes of record-learning to be hereafter 
mentioned. On the reconstruction of the 
Record ~ervice in 1838, he was appointed 
an Assistant Keeper of the First Class, und 
to his care were committed the Queen’s 
Remembrancer’s Records, with the especial 
duty of forming a Calendar of this vast mass 
of miscellaneous documents. From the day 
of its commencement till almost the day 
of his death, this calendar was always in 
his thoughts: and whatever might be his 
other employments he never allowed them 
to interfere with the prosecution of the 
great work committed to him, and to the 
completion of which he looked forward as 
the reward of his persevering toil. His 
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family frequently heard him, during his 
last illness, express his satisfaction that he 
left behind him, in Mr. Walter Nelson 
and Mr. Joseph Redington, two gentle- 
men who, having for many years been his 
assistants, were perfectly trained in his 
mode of proceeding, and competent to 
bring to perfection the work in which he 
had made so much progress. We are glad 
to see that the former gentleman has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Hunter in his 
office of Assistant Keeper of the First 
Class. 

Soon after Mr. Hunter’s removal to 
London, much of his attention was occupied 
by a suit in Chancery, well known as the 
“ Hewley suit,” in which it was sought to 
take from the Unitarians the benefit of 
property left by Lady Hewley in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and which 
she destined for the support of the Pres- 
byterians, to whom she herself belonged. 
The fact seems to be that the Presbyte- 
rians had ceased to exist as a distinct 
body, a few of their members having 
joined Independent or other Dissenting 
congregations, while the mass had insen- 
sibly passed through Arian to Unitarian 
doctrine. Mr. Hunter allowed that those 
who at the time of the suit enjoyed this 
property denied many doctrines which the 
foundress regarded as a fundamental part 
of Christianity; but he maintained that 
the Unitarians, historically speaking, re- 
presented the foundress, and that, had she 
then been living, she would have been an 
Unitarian herself. The Courts of Law, 
however, decided in favour of the new 
claimants; when the Dissenters’ Chapel 
Act was passed to prevent stale claims of 
the kind being made for the future, by 
making twenty years’ use sufficient proof, 
in the absence of written expressions of 
intention, as to the doctrines to be taught 
in any chapel. It is clear that, had this 
statute existed, the claim of the Inde- 
pendents could at no time have been suc- 
cessfully urged, for no considerable change 
of doctrine took place within the limits of 
any period of twenty years. 

In our next Number we shall give some 
account of Mr. Hunter’s various publica- 
tions; but we may here remark that, 
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numerous as they are, they represent 
but a small part of the labours of his 
evenings and vacations. It was a prin- 
ciple with him to print nothing of any 
new discovery while any hope remained of 
finding further illustrations of it. It re- 
sults from this that much curious infor- 
mation remains in his manuscripts which 
he had not the time or opportunity to 
work up to the perfection at which he 
aimed; and he has left behind him a vast 
mass of manuscripts, relating to all the 
subjects which engaged his attention. 

Much of Mr. Hunter’s time in middle 
life was devoted to the illustration of the 
text of Shakespeare’s Plays. His genius 
led him to endeavour to correct what was 
faulty, and to throw light on what was 
obscure in the text, rather than to the 
psychological school of criticism intro- 
duced by Coleridge. He published two 
works, containing part of the results of his 
labours in this direction. 

In connection with his Shakespearean 
studies we may mention the collections 
formed by Mr. Hunter towards lives of 
English verse-writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; these he never 
published, although, in a tract he printed 
on the ancestry of Alexander Pope, he in- 
timates an intention to do so. We may 
conclude that he has left a portion at 
least of this work in a state of forward- 
ness for publication. 

We must not neglect to notice Mr. 
Hunter’s discoveries in relation to the 
first settlements of New England. His 
work on this subject attracted great at- 
tention in America, and brought the au- 
thor into correspondence with very many 
gentlemen of Boston and other cities of 
the United States, who felt an interest in 
tracing the first beginnings of their Com- 
monwealth. Many of these printed for 
private circulation accounts of what, with 
Mr. Hunter’s assistance, they were able to 
gather of the early history of their fami- 
lies; and we believe that he possessed a 
very extensive collection of volumes of 
this character. 

Our space does not allow us to notice 
more of Mr. Hunter’s contributions to 
the minute historical literature of his 
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country. Many of his communications will 
be found in the Archaologia, and among 
the Papers read at the annual meetings of 
the Archeological Institute. In conside- 
ration of his contributions to the former 
series, he was honoured with the title 
of Vice-President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

Mr. Hunter relaxed nothing of his con- 
stant attention to the studies he loved, 
even while labouring under the painful 
malady which at last overcame him ; after 
more than two years of suffering he sank 
under this disease on the 9th of May, 
1861. He was interred at Ecclesfield, a 
village in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, 
in a spot chosen by himself some time be- 
fore his death. 

In 1815 he married Mary, daughter of 
Francis Hayward, M.D., of Bath; by her, 
who died in 1840, he had six children, of 
whom three sons and a daughter survive 
him. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 27. The Rev. Thomas Gibbings, Rector 
of Templenacarriga, Ireland, and Treasurer of 
the Cathedral Church of Cloyne. 

April 14, At Sadbergh, Yorkshire, aged 28, 
the Rev. Joseph Richard Shaw, M.A., late Curate 
of Borough-under-Stainmore, Westmoreland. 

April 15. Aged 79, the Rev. John Nunn, B.A., 
Rector of Thorndon, Suffolk. 

April 16. At Willoughby, Lincolnshire, of 
which parish he had been Rector 46 years, aged 
77, the Rev. Thomas Du Pré, only son of the 
late Rev. John Du Pré, D.D., of Weymouth. 

Aprill7, At Sutton-on-the-hill, aged 63, the 
Rev. German Buckston, of Bradborne. 

April 22. At Stock-house, Sherborne, Dorset, 
aged 75, the Rev. Harry Farr Yeatman. See 
OBITUARY, 

April 23. In London, the Rev. Edward Walter 
Lowe, Rector of North Wingfield, Derbyshire. 

April 2%. At the Rectory, aged 67, the Rev. 
Chas, Carr, forty-three years Rector of Burnby, 
Yorksbire, and thirty-nine years Rector of Head- 
bourne Worthy, Hants. 

April 30. At Trevor Issa, Llangollen, the Rev. 
Hugh Owen, B.A., Perpetual Curate of Trevor. 

May 3, At the Vicarage, Ashburton, aged 62, 
the Rev. W. Marsh, 26 years Vicar of that place. 

May 5. At Worthing, the Rev. W. Browne, 
Rector of Letheringsett, Norfolk, and late Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford. 

May 9. At the Rectory, Fryerning, Essex, 
aged 80, the Rev. George Price, M.A. 

May 10. At Glanogwr, Glamorgan, aged 81, 
the Rev. J. Harding, M.A., Rector of Coyty and 
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Coychurch (Llandaff), and Proctor in Convoca- 
tion for the Clergy of that Archdeaconry. 

In London, of paralysis of the brain, the Rev. 
Edmund Reynolds, Vicar of St. Andrew's, Whit- 
tlesea, Cambs. 

May 11. At Paignton, aged 75, the Rev. Robert 
Gee, Vicar of Paignton and Mauldon. 

May 12. Suddenly, the Rev. George Barber, 
Curate of Bassingbourn, Cambridgeshire. The 
deceased was officiating at divine service, when 
it was observed that he sat down, instead of 
standing up, while the choir was chanting the 
Te Deum. One of the congregation, becoming 
alarmed, went into the reading-desk as soon as 
the Ze Deum was over, and found him apparently 
quite insensible. The rev. gentleman was con- © 
veyed to a neighbouring houge and placed upon 
a bed; but, notwithstanding that every attention 
was shewn to him, he expired in about a quarter 
of an hour, having evinced no signs of conscious- 
ness. The jury, in accordance with the medical 
testimony, on the following day returned a ver- 
dict to the effect that the deceased died of serous 
apoplexy. 

At Lydeard-house, Bishop’s Lydeard, aged 63, 
the Rev. Cecil Smith, J.P. 

At Bristol, the Rev. John Packer, formerly 
Perpetual Curate of St. Mary-le-Port, Bristol, 
and afterwards Missionary at Barbados. 

May 13. At the Parsonage, Wilton, Yorkshire, 
aged 64, the Rev. Henry Stocken. 

Aged 56, the Rev. Chas. Irving, M.A., Rector 
of Donaghmore, co. Donegal. 

May 14. In London, aged 40, the Rev. F. H. 
Wilkinson, M.A., Incumbent of West Ashton, 
Wilts, and younger son of the late Henry Wilkin- 
son, esq., of White Webbs-park, Enfield, Middle- 
sex, and of Clapham-common, Surrey. 

At Barton-under-Needwood, aged 82, the Rev. 
John Dashwood, M.A, 

At Stoke Newington, by his own hand, aged 26, 
the Rev. Francis Bayley Shackell, Curate of 
Holy Trinity, Winchester. He was on a visit 
at the house of a friend, and was observed to be 
in a very melancholy frame of mind, but un- 
fortunately was not watched or put under any 
restraint. The coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
of temporary insanity. 

May 15. Ai Sandyford, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
Thos, Wilde, M.A. 

May 16. At Hitcham Rectory, Suffolk, aged 
65, the Rev. J. 8. Henslow, Rector of Hitcham, 
and Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. See Onitvary. 

At Cransley Vicarage, Northamptonshire, aged 
54, the Rev. James William Gardiner, M.A. 

May 19. At the Cloisters, Windsor, aged 80, 
the Hon, and Rev. Henry Cockayne Cust, of 
Cockayne Hatley, Bedfordsh., Canon of Windsor, 
and brother to the late Lord Brownlow. He was 
appointed Canon of Windsor in the year 1813. 
Mr. Cust married Lady Annie Maria Needham, 
sister to the present Earl of Kilmorey, who 
survives him, and by whom he leaves several 
sons and daus, By Mr. Cust’s death some valu- 
able patronage is placed at the disposal of his 
great nephew, Earl Brownlow; but we believe 
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his canonry lapses to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. 

May 23. At Oxford, the Rev. Dr. Cardwell, 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall. See Osirvary. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Dec. 2%, 1860. On his passage to New Zealand 
with his regiment, the 57th, Capt. H. Douglas 
M. Shute, youngest son of the late Thomas Deane 
Shute, esq., of Bramshaw and Burton, Hants. 

Feb. 12, 1861. At Cawnpore, Caroline Lucy, 
wife of Major H. Cortlandt Ai.derson, Command- 
ing Cawnpore Levy. 

Feb. 14. On his voyage home from India, aged 
20, Thomas Gerard Elrington, esq., 2nd Dragoon 
Guards, only son of the Rev. W. F. Elrington, of 
Great Heywood, Stafford. 

March 2. At Burrisund, Bengal, Rich. Cairnes 
Raikes, esq., magistrate and collector, Civil Ser- 
vice, Bengal, eldest son of Richard Mee Raikes, 
esq., of Dover. 

March 3. At Natal, aged 27, John Athorpe, 
esq., Capt. H.M.’s 85th Lt. Infantry, eldest son 
of J. C. Athorpe, esq., of Dinnington-hall, York- 
shire. 

March 5. At the Burlington Hotel, Old Bur- 
lington-st., aged 17, Thomas Haggerston Robert- 
son, only surviving son of David Robertson, esq-, 
M.P., of Ladykirk, Berwickshire. 

March 17. At Boston, U.S., of consumption, 
aged 23, Ann, widowof Joshua Patten. The de- 
ceased, about four years ago, whilst on a voyage 
with her husband to San Francisco, he having 
become prostrated by illness and incurable blind- 
ness, took charge of his ship, the “* Neptune’s 
Car,” and in spite of the officers’ desire to put 
into Valparaiso, navigated the vessel safely to 
her destined haven. 

March 19. Of cholera, at Bangalore, Madras 
Presidency, aged 26, James Greatorex, esq., 
King’s Dragoon Guards, youngest son of J. 
Greatorex, esq., Upper Clapton, Middlesex. 

March 20. At Fort St. George, Madras, from 
injuries occasioned by a fall, Ensign Charles 
Salmon, H.M.’s 43rd Light Infantry. 

Murch %3. At Coonoor, India, Dr. John Mait- 
land, of the 2nd European Light Infantry, eldest 
son of Mr. Maitland, Ebury-street, London. 

March 24. On board the transport ship ‘* Mac- 
Duff,” homeward bound from China, aged 34, 
Capt. George Taaffe, of H.M.’s Royal Regiment, 
son of the late George Taaffe, exq., of Smarmore 
Castle, co. Louth. He entered the army in 1845, 
and attained the rank of Capt. in December, 
1854. The Taaffes, of Smarmore Castle, like the 
rest of the house, are Roman Catholics, and 
represent a branch of the family of Viscount 
Taatfe in the Peerage of Ireland. 

March 25. At Northamptou, aged 92, John 
Armytage, esq. He was born on Dec. 15, 1768, 
the second son of Sir George Armytage, the third 
baronet, of Kirklees, Yorkshire, by Anna Maria, 
dau. of Godfrey Wentworth, esq., of Worthy 
and Hickleton. He wasa schoolfellow at Brussels 
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ton, and at sixteen joined the Blues, but did not 
remain long in the service. Marrying in 1790 
Anne, dau. of John Harvey Thursby, esq., of 
Abington, near Northampton, he made that town 
his permanent residence, and became before his 
death one of its oldest inhabitants. He was well 
informed in all the current events of his time, 
but had for many years been confined to his 
house. He bas left one son, the Rev. John Army- 
tage, and three daughters. 

March 26. At Sidmouth, aged 86, Frances, dau. 
of the late Rev. John Bradford Copleston, In- 
cumbent and patron of the living of Offwell, 
Devon, and sister of the late Right Rev. Dr. E. 
Copleston, Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
subsequently Lord Bishop of Llandaff, who died 
in 1849. 

At Ootacamund, Neilghery-hills, aged 43, Capt. 
William E. Remington, of the 5th Regt. Madras 
Lt. Cavalry. 

March 2. At Bath, Miss Henrietta Butler. 
She was one of the daughters of the late Sir 
Thomas Butler, bart., of Garryhundon, near 
Ballintemple, co. Carlow, sometime M.P. for 
that county, by Dorothea, only dau. of Edward 
Bayley, esq., and niece of sir Nicholas Bayley, 
bart., of Plas Newydd, Anglesey, father of Henry, 
first Earl of Uxbridge, and grandfather of the late 
Marquis of Anglesey. 

April 5. At Madras, aged 74, Ramsay Sladen, 
esq., Physician-General, Madras. 

April 8. In Marylebone-road, aged 64, Joseph 
Tasker, esq., of Middleton-hall, Brentwood, Essex. 
Mr. Tasker, who belonged to an old Roman 
Catholic family, had been for some time seated 
in Essex, but he principally resided at his town- 
house, in York-buildings, Marylebone- » and 
was well known and highly respected in the 
City, as an influential member of the committees 
for pressing the claims of English creditors on 
Spain, Portugal, and the South American States. 
He was also a director of the United Mexican 
Mining Association. He was largely interested 
in Mexican, Chilian, Buenos Ayres, Venezuela, 
and other foreign investments; and 
estates in London, Essex, and Yorkshire. He 
was a man of great literary attainments, and 
was well known to :.ll the London booksellers as 
an indefatigable book collector. His town-house 
was literally crammed with his collections from 
basement to'atiic, lining the passages, and even 
his stables were stored with literature. His only 
son, Mr. Joseph Louis Tasker, a young man of 
great promise, died some years ago at Shiraz, 
in Persia, while travelling in pursuit of know- 
ledge; and his vast property now devolves upon 
his daughter, as only surviving child. Mr. 
Tasker’s death wus sudden, from disease of the 
heart. 

April 10. At Norton-manor, Radnorshire, aged 
88, Richard Price, esq. He was the elder of the 
two sons of the late Richard Price, esq., of Nor- 
ton-manor, by Mary, dau. of the late Churles 
Humphries Price, of Montgomeryshire, and was 
born in 1772. He was the senior Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. for Radnorshire, and fur many 
yours, Lieut.-Col. Commandant of the County 
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Militia. He was elected M.P. for the Radnor 
district of boroughs in 1796, and retained his 
seat without interruption until his retirement 
from public life at the general election of 1847, 
at which date he was the “‘ father” of the House 
of Commons. In politics he was a Conservative. 

April 11. At Rome, of fever, aged 21, Jane 
Catherine, youngest dau. of the late John Hardy, 
esq., jun., formerly H.M.’s Consul at St. Jago 
de Cuba. 

At Folkestone, aged 34, Mr. Stephen Court, 
Master R.N. This officer served as Second Master 
in charge of the “ Investigator’ during her 
perilous Polar voyage to Mercy Bay. 

April 13, At Bath, Alicia Mary, wife of Major 
Farmar, Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and 
only child of Capt. Cotgrave, R.N. 

April 14. At Edinburgh, aged 32, Randall 
Wilmer Hatfeild, esq., of Thorp Arch-hall, York- 
shire, late of the 10th Royal Hussars. 

Vice-Admiral John George Aplin, (mentioned 
at p. 590), entered the navy in 1801, and served 
in the boats of the “* Terpsiehore,” in a gallant 
attempt to cut out a French corvetie at the Isle 
of Bourbon, in 1805. He was promoted to be 
Acting Lieut. of the ** Psyche” in 1807, and was 
confirmed in his rank Feb. 13, 1808. He was 
very actively employed at the siege of St. Sebas- 
tian and blockade of Santona, for which services 
he was promoted to the rank of Commander, 
March 12, 1814. He commanded the ‘ Grass- 
hopper” on the North American station from 1823 
to 1826, and was posted 28th January in the 
latter year. He accepted the retirement in 
1846. 

April 15, At Torquay, aged 18, Wm. Latham, 
second son of the late J. Bailey, esq., M.P. for 
Herefordshire. 

At Mossley, aged 32, Thomas Brown, a humble 
philanthropist. ‘‘ He was born at Barrocks, near 
Spring-cottages, Carr-hill, in the year 1829, and 
died of consumption at the house of his brother-in- 
law. Atabout eleven years of age he commenced, 
and through life continued, to solicit subscrip- 
tions on behalf of the poor, walking many miles, 
after his work as a cotton-spinner was over, in 
the evening, for that purpose, or for the still 
more gratifying one of relieving the distressed. 
The deceased for many years kept an accurate 
account of his receipts and disbursements, which 
was regularly audited; and it cannot but be 
worth recording in the ‘simple annals of the 
poor’ what may be done by a persevering person 
who has learned ‘the luxury of doing good.’ On 
an examination of his books for two years, ending 
January, 1861, it was found that he had collected 
no less a sum than £77 2s. 10d., in amounts of 
not less than sixpence nor above five shillings, 
but he had disbursed in charity the sum of 
£90 14s. 2d., the difference being smaller sums 
received by him, and one shilling per week which 
he contributed from his own hard and scanty 
earnings, Since the above date he had received, 
according to his last entry, £4 1s. 8d., and paid 
4 2s. 44d.”— Manchester Examiner. 

April 16, At Ewshott-house, Hants, aged 51, 
Charles Edward Lefroy, esq., J.P. for Hampshire. 
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He was the second son of the late Rev. John 
Henry George Lefroy, by Sophia, dau. of the 
Rev. Clement Cottrell, of Hadley, Middlesex, and 
was born in 1810. He succeeded to the property 
on the death of his elder brother, George, in 
1824, and was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1832, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1836. In the same year he was called to 
the Bar at Lincoln’s-inn. In 1841 he was nomi- 
nated Secretary to the late Speaker of the House 
of Commons, (the Right Hon. Charles Shaw 
Lefevre, now Viscount Eversley); and in 1856 
was appointed Taxing-Master to the House of 
Commons. 

April 19. At Hurstpierpoint, aged 77, Major- 
General Thomas Dickinson, late of the Bombay 
Engineers. 

In Harley-st., aged 41, Major Charles Gonne 
Southey, of H.M.’s 3rd Madras European Regt., 
eldest son of H. H. Southey, M.D. 

At Fredericton, New Brunswick, Elizabeth 
Ludlow, wife of Dr. George M. Odell, and beloved 
niece of Commissary-General Robinson. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 86, Michael Spratt, 
esq., Commander Royal Navy. 

April19. At Yaddlethorpe, Lincolnshire, aged 
72, Mr. Richard Barley, farmer. 

April 20. At South-parade, Bath, Emily, wife 
of 8. C. Lord, D.D., Rector of Farnborough, 
Somersetshire, 

At Tobago, aged 51, His Honour Edward Dyer 
Sanderson, Chief Justice of that island, and one 
of the Judges of the Circuit Court of Appeal in 
the Windward Islands. 

April 21. At Richmond-road, Barnsbury, 
London, aged 70, Frederick Stephens Wallis, esq., 
formerly of St. Ives and of Sandhill-house, Corn- 
wall, and a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for 
tuat country. 

At Grove-place, Walthamstow, Essex, aged 81, 
Robert Thorp, esq., last surviving son of the 
late Samuel Thorp, esq., of Walthamstow, many 
years senior member of the Corporation of London, 
and brother of the late Alderman Thorp, M.P. 

At Ryde, aged 81, Eliza, widow of the late 
Robert Wray, esq., Bencher of the Temple, and 
dau. of the late Rev. Moses Porter, M.A. 

April 22. At Hargrave, Stansted, Essex, at 
the seat of her son-in-law, Charles R. Sperling, 
esq., aged 93, Susanna, widow of Col. Astle, of 
Gosfield-hall, in the same county. 

At Hauteville, Guernsey, aged 23, Ellen, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Richard Collinson, Incum- 
bent of Usworth, Durham. 

At Northampton, Miss Ann Elizabeth Baker, 
sister of the late George Baker, esq., historian of 
the county. See Osrrvary. 

At Ballachulish, aged 106, Christina Mackin- 
tosh, or Macgillivray. She belonged to the Irland 
of Skye, and was well known for upwards of 
half-a-century as ‘Kirstan Sgiathanach,” or 
Skye Kirsty, a sort of female gaberlunzie. She 
was always a strong and healthy woman, and till 
within a month or two of her death had ull her 
faculties, and w nt about carrying a wa: let of no 
o dinary dimensions.—Inverness Courier. 

April 23. At Loirston-house, Nigg, Kincardine. 
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shire, Capt. John Macdonell, Royal Navy. He 
was the son of the late Capt. John Macdonell, 
Kiilichonate, Lochaber, and joined the Royal 
Navy on the 10th of February, 1811, under the 
auspices of his uncle, Adm. Sir James{Gordon, 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital. He had the 
fortune to be actively employed against the 
enemy, and at his decease he was in the receipt 
of a small pension for wounds and the Greenwich 
out-pension. In 1812, when serving with the 
boats of the ‘“‘ Unité” at the capture of two 
vessels in the Adriatic, he was severely wounded. 
He was also present in an action with the French 
fleet off Toulon in 1814. When midshipman of 
the “‘ Phoenix,” he served in the boats at the cap- 
ture of two piratical vessels off Paros in 1815, but 
did not obtain his lieutenant’s commission until 
September, 1823. He was a lieutenant of the 
** Pandora” during an attack upon a piratical 
settlement at Barbora, in the East Indies, and 
‘was one of the officers on board the royal yacht 
which conveyed His Majesty George IV. to Leith, 
when that monarch visited Scotland in 1822. He 
was almost constantly employed for the period of 
nearly half-a-century, and was well known in 
tne service for maintaining order and discipline 
without having recourse to extreme measures.— 
Banffshire Journal. 

Herbert Coleridge, esq. From his father, Hen. 
Nelson Coleridge, and his mother, Sarah Cole- 
ridge, the dau. of the poet and philosopher, 
Herbert Coleridge seemed to have inherited all 
the genius of that gifted family, and his early 
promise gave high hopes of fature eminence. 
His career at Oxford was crowned with the 
highest attainable honours. He took a Double 
First in the Easter term of 1852. On leaving the 
University he was called to the bar, but literature 
continued to occupy his leisure. He became 
Secretary to the Philological Society, and was 
associated with the Dean of Westminster in a 
project for reseuing from oblivion and restoring 
to the English language words used by the best 
writers of the seventeenth century but not ac- 
knowledged by Johnson and his successors. For 
the last five years his life and energies have 
ben gradually undermined by that fatal disease 
which so often accompanies genius. 

At Bickington, near Ashburton, aged 80, Mr. 
John Smerdon, for above fifty years clerk of the 
parish church. 

April 24. At Whitburn-hall, near Sunderland, 
aged 63, Sir Hedworth Williamson, bart. See 
Osirvary. 

At Hexham, aged 75, Eliza (née Livingstone), 
relict of James Kirsopp, esq., of the Spital, near 
Hexham. 

At Swiss-villa, Sidmouth, aged 81, James 
Godolphin Burslem, of the Royal Artillery, one 
of the last surviving offieers engaged in the 
Egyptian Campaign, 1801, under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. 

At Abberly-hall, near Stourport, Worcester- 
shire, aged 38, Elizabeth Barbara, wife of 8. G. 
Palmer, esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Great Malvern, Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Jobn Hailes, of the Bengal Retired List, and 
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third dau. of the Rev. James Carter Green, of 
Grimstone, Yorkshire. 

April 25. At Guernsey, aged 102, the Hon, 
Mrs. William Annesley. Her death was the 
result of accident, the venerable lady having 
fallen from her bed and dislocated her collar-bone 
a few days previously. She was the only dau. 
of John Digby, esq., of Landestown, co. Kildare. 
She married, about the year 1780, the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Wm. Annesley, Dean of Down, young- 
est son of the first Lord Annesley (afterwards 
Viscount Glerawley), but was left a widow in 
1817. By her late husband she had two sons, 
Marcus John Annesley, who married in 1803 
a dau. of F. Smith esq., of the Grange, Salop; 
and William, married, in 1806, to Miss Reynell. 

At Nostell Priory, Yorkshire, (the seat of her 
brother, Charles Winn, esq.,) aged 61, Miss Louisa 
Winn. She was the only dau. of the late John 
Williamson, esq., by Esther, only dau. of Sir 
Rowland Winn, fifth bart., and sister of Sir Row- 
land Winn, sixth bart., of Nostell Priory, who 
dying intestate and unmarried in 1805, the family 
estates passed to his nephew, the late John Wil- 
liamson-Winn, esq., (on whose death, in 1817, 
they were inherited by his brother, the present 
Charles Winn, esq.,) while the baronetcy was 
merged in the superior title of Lord Headley. 

Suddenly, near Bury St. Edmund’s, Dr. Probart, 
the Senior Physician of the Bury Hospital and a 
Magistrate for the borough and county. ‘He 
had been somewhat enfeebled since a fall from 
his horse some time ago, but was still possessed 
of mental and bodily vigour scarcely to be ex- 
pected at his age, verging on fourscore. On the 
afternoon in question he rode out alone on the 
Newmarket road, and about half a mile beyond 
the Risby turnpike he was seen by some men on 
the road to dismount, and in mounting again, as 
it would seem, from a small hillock of earth, he 
fell forward, and his horse started away and ran 
off. Another man stopped the horse, and on 
coming up to its rider, whom he did not know, 
found him apparently breathing his last. He im- 
mediately rode down to Bury, and being directed 
to Mr. Smith’s, that gentleman at once recognised 
the horse, and hastened with his assistant, Mr. 
Hughes, to the spot, where he found the deceased 
lying just as he had fallen, with his head some- 
what pressed under his shoulder, and the appear- 
ance of his face plainly indicating that the cause 
of death had been apoplexy. Dr. Probart had 

long occupied an eminent position in his profes- 
sion and in public affairs, as well as in private 
society, and the benefit of his advice was freely 
afforded to the poor. A vacancy in most of the 
public trusts of the town is occasioned by his 
death.” —Bury Post. 

At St. Andrew’s, Alexander Pirie—or, as he 
was generally called, ‘‘ Sandy Pirie”—the well- 
known golf-caddie, a humble coadjutor of Sir 
Lyon Playfair, in his regeneration of the ancient 
citys. ‘To every golfer who has eome about the 
ancient city for upwards of thirty years back 
Sandy was as much identified with golf as the 





* Gent, Mac., March, 1861, p. 234. 
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Links themselves. Boy and man, he has been 
a professional for at least half a century. In bis 
younger days, when the Links of St. Andrews 
were much more difficult to ply over than now, 
Sandy was a most expert hand in every phase of 
the noble game. As a golfing adviser he was 
much prized. His thorough knowledge of the 
game and the ground, and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the game of every golfer fre- 
quenting the Links, made him a most desirable 
attendant in any important match. In his private 
relations Sandy was a most upright, honest man. 
He had a sore and heavy bereavement some two 
years ago, in which he was much sympathised 
with, in the untimely death of his two sons, both 
sailors—the one captain and the other carpenter 
of the same ship, who, when passing in a boat 
from the ship to the port they were lying near, 
were capsized and drowned. Since this sad event 
Sandy has never been the man he was. He died 
after an illness of six weeks’ duration.” —Zdin- 
burgh Courant. 

April 26. At Gloucester, aged 56, Major-Gen. 
Harry M. Graves, of H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

After a long illness, aged 75, Joyce Susannah, 
wife of Col. William Williams Blake, C.B., of 
Regency-sq., Brighton. 

At Winchester, aged 67, Thomas Greenfield, 
esq., solicitor. 

At Constantinople, of fever, Dr. Edward G. 
Steggall, second son of Dr. Steggall, of South- 
ampton-st., Bloomsbury-sq. 

April 27. Aged 54, John Clark, M.D., Deputy- 
Inspector of Army Hospitals. He entered the 
service in 1827. 

At St. George’s-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 88, 
Edmund Treherne, esq. 

At Brighton, Lucy Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late Peter John Martin, esq., of Pulborough, 
Sussex. 

At West Malling-lodge, Kent, aged 81, Capt. 
Robert Lucas, late H.E.I.C.S. 

At Hollybush-hill, Hampstead, aged 100, Mrs, 
Agnes Baillie. ‘‘The announcement of a recent 
death has caused some sensation in society. Mrs. 
Agnes Baillie, the sister of Joanna and Dr. Baillie, 
is dead at the age of 100. A letter of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, dated in 1800, tells of the outburst of 
Joanna’s fame, a year or two after the anonymous 
publication of her ‘Plays on the Passions :’— 
‘a young lady of Hampstead who came to Mrs. 
Barbauld’s meeting with as innocent a face as if 
she had never written a line.’ At the time of the 
Treaty of Ghent, Mr. Clay, the American com- 
missioner, was advised to callin Dr. Baillie, asa 
physician of long-established fame. A quarter of 
a century since Joanna and Agnes had settled 
their affairs precisely alike, and arranged every- 
thing each for the other, wondering how the sur- 
vivor could live alone. They lived on together 
till long past 80; yet Agnes has been the solitary 
survivor of her family for so many years that it 
was a relief—though still a reluctant one—to hear 
that she was gone. With those women—simple, 
sensitive, amiable, and gay in temper, «nd of 
admirable cultivation, apart from Joanna’s genius 
—a period of our literature seems to close; and 
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we are all weak enough to sigh at times over 
what is inevitable.”—Once a Week. 

At Edinburgh, Robert Bell, esq., advocate, late 
Sheriff of Haddington and Berwick, and Pro- 
curator for the Church of Scotland. 

April 28. At Eshton-hall, in Craven, Miss 
Richardson Currer. See OnrtrvarRy. 

At Bermondsey, aged 43, Frederick Day, esq., 
solicitor, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, and Coroner 
for that district of the county. 

At Sutton Bonington, Notts, aged 69, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. E. T. March Phillipps, Rector 
of Hathern, and Chancellor of the diocese of 
Gloucester. 

At Thurstaston-hall, aged $7, Lieut.-Col. Glegg. 
He was the younger son of the late John Glegg, 
esq., of Irbie, Cheshire, by Betty, dau. of John 
Baskervyle Glegg, esq., of Withington and Gay- 
ton, and younger brother of the late Lieut.-Gen. 

, Birkenhead Glegg, of Irbie and Backford, who 
died in 1842. He served for some years in the 
49th Foot, in which Regt. he attained the rank of 
Captain in 1803, and retired on his rank of Lieut.- 
Col. after the close of the war. 

At Ladyland-house, by Beith, Ayrshire, aged 
79, Mrs. Cochran, of Ladyland. 

At his residence, Notting-hill, London, Edward 
Deane Freeman, esq., Major Royal Elthorne Light 
Infantry, and late of Castle Cor, co. Cork. Ac- 
cording to the ‘‘ County Families,”” he was the 
eldest son of the late Joseph Deane Freeman, 
esq., of Castle Cor, by Elizabeth, dau. of Robert 
McCarthy, esq., of Carrignavar, and was born in 
1818. He was educated at the Grammar-school 
at Sherborne, Dorset, and held a commission for 
a short time as cornet in the 3rd Dragoon Guards. 
He was a Magistrate and Dep.-Lieut. for co. Cork, 
of which he served as High Sheriff in 1846. For 
some time before his death he had held a com- 
mission in the Middlesex Militia. Mr. Freeman 
(who, according to Sir B. Burke, represented two 
very ancient Irish families, the Freemans of 
Castle Cor, and the Deanes of Terrenure and 
Cromlin, co. Dublin) married, in 1841, Flora 
Jemima, dau. of John Lee Allen, esq., of Errol- 
park, co. Perth, by whom he has a son, Joseph 
Edward, born in 1842.—London Review. 

April 29. At Miinegraden, Berwickshire, the 
residence of her brother-in-law, the Hem. Mrs. 
Cathcart, second dau. of the late W. F. Home, esq., 
of Wedderburn and Billie. She married, in June, 
1832, Capt. the Hon. Adolphus Frederick Cath- 
cart, of the lst Berwickshire Royal Volunteers, a 
younger son of the first Earl Cathcart, and 
brother of the late Hon. Sir George Cathcart, 
G.C.B., who fell at Inkermann. 

In London, aged 63, Lieut.-Col. George Whan- 
nell, late commanding the 38rd (Duke of Welling- 
ton’s) Regt. 

At Filgrove Rectory, Newport Pagnel, aged 
26, Catherine Eliza, wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Tarver. 

April 30. At Finglass, near Dublin, aged 62, 
Edward Eustace Hill, esq., late resident magis- 
trate, 20. Longford. 

At the Vicarage, Uffculme, Devon, aged 22, 
Richard, eldest son of the Rev. G. T. Marker. 
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In Pelham-cresc., Brompton, aged 63, Eliza- 
beth, widow of John Kaye, esq., Accountant- 
General and Civil Auditor of the Recorder’s Court, 
Bombay. 

In Bernard-st., Russell-sq., Mr. Wm. John 
Roper, Assistant-Secretary to the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. 

At Exeter, suddenly, Eleanor Mary Elizabeth 
Locker, widow of Edward Hawke Locker, esq., 
formerly one of the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital, and to whose exertions the formation 
of the collection of pictures there is mainly due. 

Lately. At his residence in Bruges, aged 90, 
Lieut.-Col. Christopher Chap Bird, formerly 
Secretary to the Government of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

At ber residence, Barming, Kent, aged 75, 
Anna Maria, widow of the late Rev. Edward 
Carless, Vicar of Wonastow, Monmouthshire, and 
dau. of the late Rev. Mark Noble, Rector of 
Barming. 

May 1. At Harley-place, Regent’s-park, Thos, 
Edward Fielder, esq., of Money-hill, Hertford- 
shire, late of Kyre, Worcestershire, and Hartham- 
park, Wiltshire. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, (Jas. 
Keymer, esq., Dartford, Kent,) aged 65, Eliza A., 
widow of N. A. Vigors, eq., M.P. 

At Nice, Edward Fleming, esq., of Bellville, co. 
Cavan, son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Fleming, C.B., 
Colonel of the 27th (Enniskillen) Regt. 

At Eastbourne-terr., aged 60, Capt. Edward 
Wakefield, late 15th Hussars. 

At Jersey, Mr. Rowland Berkeley, one of the 
race of ‘‘ gentlemen whips.” He was a son of 
Mr. Rowland Berkeley, of Benefield, Northamp- 
tonshire. When Sir VY. Cotton, bart., handled 
the “ ribbons” on the box of the “‘ Age” Brighton 
coach, Mr. Berkeley was similarly occupied on 
the Great North Road. 

May 2. At Melville Hospital, Chatham, aged 
47, Capt. P. Fisher, R.N. He entered the service 
in 1828, and became captain in 1853. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, after a long illness, 
aged 75, Sir Geo. Jackson, K.C.H., late H.M.’s 
Commissioner at Loanda. . See OsirvaryY. 

At Oakford-house, Exeter, aged 75, Dr. John 
Freer, M.D. 

At Torquay, Maria, third dau. of the late Maj. 
J. C. Travers, K.H., Rifle Brigade. 

At his residence, Higher Kellett, Lancashire, 
aged 73, John Booker, esq. 

in Ann-st., Edinburgh, Mr. J. Trotter, of the 
Edinburgh Academy. 

Aged 56, Sarah, wife of the Rev. W. Evans, 
Vicar of Rhayader, Radnorshire. 

Aged 70, William Robinson Wray, esq., of East- 
holme, Wensleydale, Yorkshire. 

At her resid , North Hidden-cott., Hunger- 
ford, aged 77, Elizabeth C. A., dau. of the late 
Rev. Dr. Shephard, of Crux Easton. 

May 3. Of consumption, aged 16, Susanna, 
younvest dau. of R. Bullen, esq., and niece of 
the late Adm. Sir C. Bullen, G.C.B. 

At Hawford-house, near Worcester, aged 68, 
Margaret, relict of the Rev. T. Clowes, of Hunts- 
bank and Gor-on, co. Lancaster. 
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In Jermyn-st., aged 62, R. Wight, esq., late 
Surgeon-General, Bombay. 

At Edinburgh, A. G. Geddes, esq., Paymaster, 
H.P., late 22nd Regt. and 10th Vetn. Bn. 

At Cheltenham, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. J. C. Place, of Marnhull, Dorset; 

At Canterbury, aged 59, D. B. Major, esq., 
Consulting-Surgeon to the Kent and Canterbury 
Hospital, a man of great eminence in his pro- 
fession. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 75, Lieut. Lewis 
Buckle Reeves, on the reserved half-pay of the 
Royal Marines. The deceased was the last sur- 
viving officer of the flag-ship ‘* Victory,” on board 
which, at the battle of Trafalgar, he received a 
severe wound, Subsequently he saw much hard 
service in various climates, but the only recogni- 
tion he received was the medal awarded for 
Trafalgar. 

May 4. At Blackheath, aged 46, Lieut.-Col. 
Walter Warde, fourth son of the late Gen. Sir 
Henry Warde, G.C.B. 

At Highbury-pl., Islington, aged 91, Ann, re- 
lict of T, Stephens, esq., and last surviving dau. 
of the late R. Walls, esq., of Wrangle, Lincolnsh. 

In Cambridge-ter., Widcombe, Bath, after 
a long illness, from neuralgic pains, aged 69, 
Capt. T. P. Robinson, R.N. He joined the navy 
as a volunteer of the first class on board the 
** Swiftsure,”’ 74 guns, of which his father, Adm, 
Robinson, was commander. At the battle of 
Trafalgar he was present on board the ship 
** Royal Sovereign,” bearing the flag of Adm. 
Lord Collingwood. Subsequently he saw much 
active service in the Mediterranean during the 
same war, and served as second lieutenant on 
board H.M.S. “Genoa,” which bore the broad 
pennant of Commodore Bathurst at the battle of 
Navarino in 1827. 

At Cheltenham, aged 55, Elizabeth, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. Ward, R.E. 

At the White Friars, Canterbury, suddenly, 
Jane, wife of H. Denne, eaq., and eldest dau. of 
the late Maj.-Gen. Ramsay, R.A. 

At Taplow-court, aged 38, Charles William, 
eldest son of C. P. Grenfell, esq., M.P. for Pres- 
ton, and himself late M.P. for Windsor. Mr. 
Grenfell was returned for the borough of Sand- 
wich in 1847, aud retained his seat till 1852, in 
which year he stood successfully for Windsor, 
and éat for the royal borough till the general 
election of 1859, when he was ousted by Mr. G. 
W. Hope, a Conservative. He married, in 1852, 
Georgiana, dau. of the Right Hon. Wm. Sebright 
Lascelles, M.P., (brother of the’ late Earl of 
Harewood,) by Georgiana, eldest dau. of George, 
sixth Earl of Carlisle, K.G. By this marriage he 
was nephew of the Earl of Sheffield, Lord Port- 
man, and the Hon. G. H. Cavendish, M.P., and 
cousin of Lord Wharncliffe and the Earl of Hare- 
wood ; and by his mother he was cousin of tie 
Earl of Sefton.— Morning Post. 

At Barrock-park, Cumberland, aged 70, Wm. 
James, esq. He was, according to the ‘* County 
Families,” the eldest son of the late Wm. Evans 
James, esq., of May-place, near Liverpool, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholas Ashton, esq., of 
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Woolton-hall, and was born in 1791. He was 
educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1813, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1816. Mr. James was a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for Cumberland, for which 
county he served as High Sheriff in 1827. He 


satin Parliament on the Liberal interest as M.P. ‘ 


for Carlisle from 1820 till the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, and represented the eastern division 
of the county from 1836 to 1847, when he retired. 
By his wife, Frances, dau. of W. C. Rutson, esq., 
of Allerton, Lancashire, he had issue two daus. 
and four sons, and is succeeded in his estates by 
his eldest son, William Edward, late captain in 
the 34th Foot, who was born 1816, and married, 
in 1841, Elizabeth, dau. of William Hill, esq., 
of Ryhope, Durham, by whom he has William 
Edward, born in 1842, and other issue.— London 
Review, 

May 5. At Southmolton, Devon, aged 65, 
Frances Jane, wife of J. E. J. Riccard, esq., and 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. M. S. Clerk. 

In Cadogan-pl., aged 77, Rosamond, widow of 
Col. Lewis, of the 2nd Madras Cavalry. 

At York, aged 75, Robert Nottingham Notting- 
ham, esq., of Laytham. 

May 6. At Cheltenham, aged 62, Major-Gen. 
Richard Rich Wilford Brett. 

At New England-house, Hitchin, aged 79, 
Louisa, widow of James Stevens, esq., Bombay 
Civil Service. 

At the Vicarage, Rolvenden, Kent, Henry 
Hunn, third son of the Rev. J. W. Rumsey, 
Vicar of Rolvenden. 

At Plymouth, aged 58, Lady Elliott, widow of 
Capt. Sir W. Elliott, R.N., C.B., K.C.H., K.T.S. 

At Triplinghoes-farm, Messingham, near Kirton 
in Lindsey, aged 13, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Mr. 
G. 8. Robinson. 

May7. At his residence, Grosvenor-lodge, 
Dartmouth-park, Highgate, aged 81, William 
Wall, esq. 

Suddenly, at Lennox-place, Brighton, aged 70, 
Emeric E. Vidal, esq., R.N. 

At his residence, Long Ditton, Surrey, aged 75, 
George Beard, esq. 

At Cambridge-heath, Hackney, aged 71, Mrs, 
Mary Jones, relict of Samuel Beverley Jones, 
esq., of Bow-lane, Cheapside, and only dau. of 
the late Thos. Taylor, esq., of Walworth, better 
known as Plato Taylor. 

May 8. At Birling-manor, Kent, (the seat of 
his father-in-law, the Earl of Abergavenny, ) aged 
$1, the Hon. Thomas Edward Mostyn Lloyd- 
Mostyn, M.P. for Flintshire. He was born Jan. 
23, 1830, and was the eldest son of the second 
Lord Mostyn. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he took his B.A. 
degree in 1851. He married, in 1855, the Lady 
Henrietta Augusta, third dau. of the Earl of 
Abergavenny, by whom ‘he leaves two sons, 
Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan, born 1856, and Henry 
Richard Howell, born 1857. He succeeded his 
father in the representation of Flintshire in 1854, 
and was reckoned among the Liberals, but his 
weak state of health prevented his taking any 
prominent share in politics. 
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At Nordaesque, France, aged 73, RearéAdmiral 
Edward Hinton Scott. 

In Lower Berkeley-st., aged 54, Seth Thomp- 
son, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and formerly Physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital. 

At Bayswater, aged 85, Anne Neale, widow of 
W. Lauzun, esq., late Captain Royal Staff Corps. 

At Pesth, Count Ladislaus Teleki, an eminent 
member of the national party. He had been an 
exile since 1848 until very recently, when he was 
pardoned by the Emperor, and gave a promise to 
abstain from political agitation. His former asso- 
ciates considered this as a desertion of their 
cause, and the Count, unable to bear their re- 
proaches, committed suicide. 

May9. In Torrington-square, aged 77, Joseph 
Hunter, esq., F.S.A., one of the Assistant- Keepers 
of Her Majesty’s Records. See Osrruary. 

In Beaufort-street, Chelsea, aged 41, William 
Maclise, Staff Surgeon, formerly of the 90th Light 
Infantry, and late of the 22nd Foot. He had seen 
much hard service in India, the Kaffir war, and 
the Crimean campaign. 

At Aveley, Essex, after a few hours’ illness, 
Major Henry Clinton Martin, R.A., retired. 

At Dawlish, of decline, J. 8. Addams, esq, 
Military Store Department. 

At Malta, aged 74, Robert William Hay, esq. 
He was educated at All Souls, Oxford, was for 
thirteen years Private Secretary to the late 
Viseount Melville, when first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and subsequently Under Secretary for 
the Colonial Department in the year 1836. 

May 10. In Dorset-ter., Clapham-rd., aged 75, 
Edward Clanfield Brickwood, esq., for forty-six 
years a proctor in Doctors’ Commons. 

In Eaton-pl., Mary, widow of Col. George Car- 
penter, C.B., commanding 4lst Regiment, (who 
fell at the head of his regiment at Inkermun,) 
and dau. of the late General G. Cardew, Royal 
Engineers. 

At Camden-house, Chatham, aged 81, Thomas 
Hopkins, esq. . 

At Westmill-house, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, 
aged 56, Frances Martha, widow of Major James 
Hobson Serjeantson, 50th (Queen’s Own) Regt. 

In UppereBaker-st., aged 81, Neville Wells, 
esq., formerly of Welbeck-st., last surviving son 
of the late Rev. Neville Wells, Rector of West 
Grimstead, Wilts. 

May 11. Aged 68, Edward Morgan, esq., of 
Golden-grove, Flintshire, Lieut.-Col. of the Royal 
Merioneth Militia. 

At Ranceby-hall, Lincolnshire, of apoplexy, 
Lilla, wife of the Rev. Frederic Fane, of the Bel- 
vedere, Weymouth, and Brookheath, Hants. 

At Exmouth, Arthur Helsham, late Major in 
the Kilkenny Fusiliers, eldest son of the late 
Jobn Helsham, esq., co. Kilkenny. 

At Bodmin, aged 37, Ann Saunders, wife of 
Capt. H. G. Colvill, late of the 29th Regt. 

May 12. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 79, Anne, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Geo. Woodroffe, of Poyle- 
pk., Surrey, and Nash-court, Kent. 

Aged 80, Ambrose Willy, esq., of Teddington, 
Middlesex. 
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In Church-st., Soho, Major Dickson, retired 
full pay, 95th Regt., and brother of James Dick- 
son, esq., of the Alma-house, Londonderry. 

At his residence, Berkeley-place, Cheltenham, 
aged 76, James Basevi, esq. 

Accidentally drowned while descending the 
river Douro, by the upsetting of a boat at the 
Ponto do Cachao, aged 51, Joseph James For- 
rester, esq., Baron de Forrester in Portugal. 

May 13. At Brighton, aged 82, Lady Elizabeth 
Tollemache, widow of Admiral Tollemache. She 
was the dau. of the third Earl of Aldborough, 
was born in 1778, and married, in 1797, Rear- 
Adm. John Rich. Delap Halliday, who took the 
name of Tollemache only by sign manual in 1821 
(his mother having been Lady Jane Tollemache, 
younger daughter and co-heir of Lionel, third 
Earl of Dysart), and died in 1837. Her Ladyship 
had issue three sons and several daughters. Of 
the sons the eldest is Mr. John Tollemache, 
of Helmingham-hall, Suffolk, and Peckforton 
Castle, Cheshire, M.P. for Cheshire, D.L., &c. 
Of the daughters, the eldest, Elizabeth Jane 
Henrietta, married, in 1826, the present Earl of 
Cardigan ; and the youngest, Georgiana, married, 
Nov. 21, 1849, Capt. the Hon. William Cowper, 
M.P., son of Earl Cowper and the present Vis- 
countess Palmerston, now Chief Commissioner 
of Works. 

At his residence in the Edgware-rd., aged 74, 
Geo. Stacy, esq., who was Secretary to the City of 
London Literary and Scientific Institution, Al- 
dersgate-street, from its commencement in 1825 
to its dissolution in 1852. 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-pk., aged 81, William 
Henry Fitton, esq., M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

May 14. At Woburn-abbey, aged 73, the Duke 
of Bedford. See Onrrvary. 

At Cheltenham, aged 77, Catherine Dorothea, 
relict of Capt. George Burdett, R.N. 

May 15. At Brooke-house, Ash-next-Sandwich, 
Augusta Frances Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late John Godfrey, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 74, Dorothea, wife of John 
Cornwall, esq., of Brownstown-house, co. Meath. 

May 16. At Monkstown, aged 50, the Lady 
Janet, daughter of the thirty-first Earl of Mar, 
and wife of Edward Wilmot-ChetWode, esq., of 
Woodbrook, Portarlington. 

At his seat, Skettowe-hall, Norfolk, aged 54, 
Sir Thomas Henry Estridge Durrant, bart. He 
‘was the eldest son of the late Sir Thos. Durrant, 
bart., of Skottowe-hall, by Sarah, dau. of Henry 
Steinbergen, esq., of St. Christopher’s, in the 
West Indies, was born in 1807, and succeeded to 
the title and estates of his father in 1829. The 
deceased was twice married—first, in 1830, to 
Agnes Sophia Catherine, dau. of the late Robert 
Marsham, esq., of Strutton Strawless, Norfolk, 
but was left a widower in the following year. In 
1833 he married, secondly, Julia, dau. of the late 
Sir Josias Henry Stracey, bart., of Rackheath- 
hall, in the same county, by whom he has left 
issue several daus., and a son and heir, Thomas, 
born in 1838, now fourth bart: The.late baronet 


14 





[June, 


was a Magistrate for Norfolk; and the title was 
conferred upon the family in 1783.—London Re- 


At Knightsbridge, Amelia Lady Smith, wife of 
Henry Pounsett, esq., and relict of Major-Gen. 
Sir Sigismund Smith, K.C.H. 

At Coton-ball, near Whitchurch, Shropshire, 
aged 60, George Bowen, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 31, Charles Ellis, third son of 
H. T. Wilkinson, esq., of Walsham-hall, Suffolk. 

At Rodwell, Weymouth, aged 67, J. Hancock, 
esq., J.P., a member of the old corporation, and 
also for many years an Alderman of the new 
Town Council. 

At Brompton, Georgiana, widow of Lieutenant 
Horace Mathias, Royal Artillery, dau. of the late 
Col. Bodens, 4th Regt. 

May 17. At Leamington Priors, aged 83, Miss 
Foster, sister of the late James Foster, esq., of 
Stourton Castle, Worcestershire. 

At Little-grove, East Barnet, Herts, aged 73, 
Frederick Cass, esq., a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for that county. 

At Farnacres, near Gateshead, aged 77, John 
Barras, esq., J.P. for Gateshead, and a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the county of Durham. 

May 18. In Eccleston-square, Augusta Sophia, 
wife of Vice-Admiral Sir H. Leeke, K.C.B., M.P. 

At Lewes, Sussex, aged 51, Arthur Rennie 
Briggs, esq., youngest son of Sir John Briggs, of 
Brighton. 

At Valetta, Malta, aged 56, Richard Wellesley, 
esq., eldest son of the late Richard Wellesley, 
esq., and grandson of Richard, Marquis Wellesley. 

May 19. At Boyle-farm, Thames Ditton, aged 
80, the Right Hon. Lady St. Leonards. She was 
the only child of Mr. John Knapp, and married, 
December, 1808, Mr. E. Burtenshaw Sugden, 
now Baron St. Leonards. 

At Pembroke Dock, aged 45, Colonel St. John 
Browne, R.A. 

In South Audley-street, Sarah, widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. George Guy Carlton ‘Estrange. 

May 20. At Copse-hill, Wimbledon, aged 60, 
J. Heneage Ash, esq., Assistant Military Secre- 
tary, Commander-in-Chief’s office, Horse Guards, 
third son of the late Edward Ash, M.D. . 

At Egham Hithe-cottage, Egham, Alicia Lucea, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Colonel Moore, 
56th Regt. 

At Greenwich Hospital, Magdalena Johanna 
Geertruyda (née Wiltens Andrée), of Surinam, 
Dutch Guiana, and relict of Lieut. Edward Wylde, 
late of Greenwich Hospital. 

Aged 61, George Olliver, esq., of Kingston, 
near Arundel, Deputy-Lieutenant for the county 
of Sussex. 

At Preston, aged 70, James Chapman, esq., 
Lieut. R.N. 

At Ilkley, aged 84, Miss Elizabeth Wilson, last 
surviving dau. of the late Matthew Wilson, esq., 
of the Manor-house, Otley. 

May 21, At Maidencombe-house, near Torquay, 
aged 76, Sophia, relict of Richard Fountayne 
Wilson, esq., of Melton-park, near Doncaster. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 


































































































] ] 
; Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
~ in ion 
REGISTRARS ; | 
Statute in . : 
|| April | April | Ma Ma Ma 
DISTRIOTS. P P y | y y 
Acres 1851. | 20, 27, 4 | 11, 18, 
| 1861. | 1861. | 1861. | 1861. | 1861. 
Ee 
| ° ° ° ° 
Mean Temperature ! 45°4 443 | 46°3 43°4, 51°9 
| alain cali 
London . 78029 |2362236 ! 1210 | 1182 | 1261 | 1240 | 1219 
1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 376427 | 186 | 187 | 219 188] 199 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 490396 || 285 | 248 | 258 263) 2738 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 393256 | 172 | 148| 190; 195 | 178 
20-25. East Districts 6230 | 485522 || 264) 254| 246 265 256 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 616635 803 | 345 348 329 318 
I 
Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
g Fl eSia oa ; . 5 ‘ 
ee RHEE ee 
So 
Suurdey (Ses|RE/SE/SERH = | 2 | S| & 
April 20 638 | 153] 164] 198 | 48 | 1210 || 1007 | 954 | 1961 
ps 27 591 162 182 | 200} 43 | 1182 |' 930/| 928 | 1858 
May 4 668 | 165] 186 | 199 | 43 | 1261} 951 | 1057 | 2008 
Tt ae 667 | 148| 168| 209] 38|1240| 972)| 876 | 1848 
Ps 18 621 162 174 | 214] 89 | 1219| 1018 | 922 | 1935 
PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. % @ OB 8s. d. 8s. d. 
Weeks. 56 0 37 3 24 0 35 7 42 56 40 4 
Week or} 55 0 | 36 4 | 2 0 | — | 4810 | 411 


May 17. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 16. 


Hay, 27. 10s. to 57. 5s. — Straw, 17. 10s. to 27. 2s. — Clover, 37. 10s. to 61. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 

To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

Head of Cattle at Market, May 16. 


Es cseinclsboacansena’ 4s. 4d.to 5s. Od. 
MIL ik ciccov cutest 4s. 8d.to5s. 2d, 
ME Pci odaceccchees ecakad 4s. 10d. to 5s. 6d. 
RES 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od. 
NY Sisisccc 1 Sides occas 6s. 4d.to 7s. 4d. 


Beasts 


COAL-MARKET, May 17. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. to 16s. 9d. 


HOO ROO eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeesenees 


PPR PCeTOOTOePOOrIC ee) 


PoeeeC OT OOCCeOCOeeOereerecerer ret yy 


PEROT TREE RHR eee tenet eee eeeee® 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From April 24 to May 23, inelusive. 


Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer. 
sles a4 + jag 





3 : Weather. 
A 


8 o’clock 
Morning 





foggy, cloudy 
cldy. rn. snow 
heavy rn. 


cloudy, fair 
fair, cloudy 
do. do. 
hy. rn. sn. bail 
slight do. cly. 
cloudy, fair 
fair 
cly. fair, sl. rn. 
. 19}\do. do. 
rain, cloudy 
rn. hail, sn.cly. 
10)|cloudy 
7\\do. fair 
. 92\\do. rain 

86 rain, foggy 








fair, cloudy 
do. do. 
do. do. rain 
cloudy, fair 
do. do. 





do. 





ee ly 
6)|fr.cl.rn.thr.lg, 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





sue New | Bank | Ex. Bills. | India India 
Consols. q £1,000. Stock. 5 per cents, 








8 dis. par. 101% 2% 

3 dis. par. | 102 4 
Sdis, | 223 25 |———/ 1012 2 
1 dis. 101} 2 
5. 1dis. | 222 24 101} 2 
5. 2dis, | 224 .| 1019 2 
5 dis. 101% 2} 
6dis. | 222 |__| 1013 2 
. Sdis,| 225 i ——| 1098 § 
. 6 dis, | 2233 5 101} 2 
. 4 dis, |\———— 101% } 
Ye 1014 

10. 4 dis. |\—__ 1014 

(282 Sdis. | 225 j|————!/ 1013 

i\———_| 5 dis. 1014 

| 232 7. 4& dis. |\———— 101} 

| 232 8. 4 dis. | 225 ———| 101} 

\————_| 4. 8 dis. 1014 

| 238 6 dis. | 2244 26 1014 

| 282 6 dis. 101} 

| 2334 6. 3 dis. 101% 

| 232 6 dis. 101# 

| 232 6. 2 dis. |_| _ 21 dis. | 101} 

| 2334 5 dis. 226 ——| 101} 

\—_——| 6. 2dis.| 226 4 |————| 1019 


Ylf 2} 
91} 2) 
914 } 
913 | 
913 § 
914 } 
91} 2 
91} 2 
913 
913 
914 
913 
91% 
91% 
| 918 
91% 
91% 
914 
913 
914 
913 
914 
| 91} 
914 
91} 
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Stock and Share Broker, 
19, Change Alley, London, E.C. 
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FOR FAMILY ARMS. 
poly Name and County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a 
3s 


few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial Bearings. Plain Sketch, 
.; in Heraldic Colours, with written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, the origin of the name, all traced 
from authentic records, fee Two Guineas. An Index, containing the names of nearly all 
Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the British Museum, Tower of London, 
Heralds’ College, &c., &c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post free.— 
By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, 
W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


ARMS, CRESTS, &c. 


eons VED in the Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 5s. Initials, 1s.6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 
5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s. extra—T, CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


SOLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall Marked), 


BUGRAVED with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for Arms, 75s. On receipt of 
P. O. order the sizes will be sent to select from.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, 
Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


STAMP YOUR OWN PAPER 


wit Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means of CULLE- 
TON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 1é5s.; Best Make, 21s. Any person 
can use them.—T. CULLETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- street, 
corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C, 














FAMILY ARMS, &c. 
RMBLAZONED for Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 


12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms Quartered, Impaled, and 
Painted on Vellum, according to the laws of Heraldry —T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


WEDDING CARDS, 


Fok Lady and Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden 
Name Printed Inside, 13s, Visiting Cards—a Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, 
with Name and 50 Cards, printed for 2s., post free —N.B. All Orders executed by return of 
post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


THE PEN SUPERSEDED. 


ARK your Linen. The best and only method of 


ye YOUR LING Marking Linen, Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or 








= |, Books, so as to prevent the Ink washing out, is with 

—r CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO -SILVER 

aay PLATES. By means of this novel invention a thon- 
sand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a few hours. 
Initials, 1s, each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Moveable 
Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. 


Certificate from the eminent Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, 
. F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c.:— 


* Several trials of Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro-Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to 
pronounce them excellent; the letters dre beautifully marked, in a deep black colour, without blotting ; 
and after-a long boiling, with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other Plates which I tried 
decomposed the Ink, and in many cases burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’'S 


Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 
(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 


“* May 15th, 1854. College of Chemistry, Liverpool.’ 
All orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn- 


street, Corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 
*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 











PROSPRETUS AND D Eis OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, 


HE advantages of this Series of Classics are, tht they’are PRINTED FROM: THE 

BEST Texts | EXTANT ;-and not only this, but each volume has, during ae 
imesh the press, been superintended by some conmmpetétit: member of the = 
|sity. There have also been supplied, where necessary,,SuMMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
| Tasnes, Brograpaican: Norices, Inprons,- atid the like,—aids “which “are often: 
wanting in other gditions. Lastly, they are printed ina good plain type, and on@ 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving waiting: -inks, for notes ; and; at the sane time, 
they are supplied at moderate prices. . ‘ 

‘ CLOTH. s. d. . 

ZEScHYLUS . - ~ 7 ew “Homenrti Intas : 
ARISTOPHANES. 2 vols. - . — ODYSSEA . 
ARISTOTELIS ETHICA ‘ é ‘i Horativus 
CmSAR . JUVENALIS ET Prrsivs". 
CICERO DE OrFIctts, DE SENECTUTE, -Livius.° 4 vols, . 

ET DE AMICITIA. . Lvucanus ‘ ° 
CreRRoNIS ORATIONES Sunrorz. LvcRETIvs 

In the press. PHEDRUS. . ° 
Cornetius NEpPOs. . SALLUSTIUS_. ° 
DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA ET Es- SoPHOCLES . s 

CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . ‘ O | Tactrus. 2-vols. . 
Evriprpes. 3 vols. . - 6 | Tuucypipes. 2 vols. . 
Evripris Trac@prm® VI. ; 6 | Vire@irivs . . 
| Hexoporus. 2 vols. -. é 6 | XENOPHONTIS Memorapitta % & 


| %* A Liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where numbers are even 


| SHORT NOTES, 2 


| to accompany the Texts of the “Oxrorp Pookrr Crasstes,” are now in course of 
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- RO OR OL OIRO 09 bo OF HO OD 


| Of SOPHOCLES are already published:— | DEMOSTHENES Du Conona », 2 


| Exrorra (ditto) . ° e ° 

| Epipvs Rex (ditto) . ° ; Of HORACE :— 

———— CononeEvs (ditto) . OpEs AND Epopgs (Text and: Notes) 2. 0 
1:0 


ANTIGONE (ditto) . ‘ ‘ ‘ | Sarrres (ditto) 


TRACHINIZ (ditto) . The Notes separately, in one vol., cloth, 2s, 
The Norss separately, in one vol., "cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Of VIRGIL :— 

Of ASCHYLUS :— Grorarcs (Text and Notes) .. 
Prrsm (Text and Notes) | Bucoxics (ditto) =. 
PRoMETHEUS VINGTTS (ditto) | Ainerp, Books I.—IIL. (ditto) 
SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS _) 
AGAMEMNON (ditto) 1 
CHORPHORE (ditto) . : a 
Evmewpes (ditto) _. | CORNELIUS NEPOS (ditto) 4 2 
SuPrEicEn'(ditto) . : PHEDRUS (ditto). Seg 
The Norss separately, in one vol., cloth, 3s. 6d, LIVY, Books XXI.—XXIV. (aitte ) 4 

4y 
Fb 
i. 





SALLUST, Jua@vrtHA (ditto) 
CATITINE (ditto) 


Fe et bet et pet pe et 


Of EURIPIDES :— CICERO, Onatronts In CATILINAM 
——— OrdATIO PRO MitonE. , 
Heovsa (Text and Notes) > Ps CESAR, Dr Bstto GaLxico 
MEDEA (ditto) e ° . Books I—IIL : 
OrzstEs (ditto) Sie L Bashy « 7 re 
Pae@niss® (ditto) . ; 
Hiproryrus (ditto) . . . In the press, Notes to 9” 
Atorstis (ditto) .  . CICERO Ds Ssyezcrurs, and ARISTO- 
The Norss separately, in one ea: te cloth, 3s. PHANES’ THE KNIGHTS. es 


OXFORD, axv 377, STRAND, LONDON: J. H. abe JAS. PARKER. 
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PHILooreTss (ditto) . 3 é | EpIsTLes AND ARS Portroa (ditto) ° 1 0 


o S6ocmeR 


New Series of the Greek and Latin Classics for the-use of Schools, a 


oosd 


| publication, for the use of Schools and for the junior members of the Universities. 4 


Azax (Text and Notes) . > Be | ARSOHINES IN CTRSIPHONTEM (ditto)»2 0 | 
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TO ESSAYS, DISSERTATIONS, HISTORICAL PASSAGES, 
AND BOOKS REVIEWED. 





*,* The Principal Memoirs in the OpttuARY are distinctly entered in this Index. 


Abbeville, flint implements found at or 
near, 260, 436 
and Amiens, discoveries at, 437 
Abbot, Mr. See Colchester, Lord, Diary of 
Abbott, J. T., Ecclesiastical Surnames, 450 
Abenhali Church, curious brass from, 291 
Aberdeen, Earl of, memoir of, 205, 238 
Aberdeenshire, stone implements found 
in, 420 
Abingdon, silver coin of Carausius found 
at, 304 
Able and Ible, 2 
Adams, Dr. Francis, memoir of, 574 
W. H. D., Neptune’s Heroes, 196 
Addington and Pitt, 635 
Aiyina, Temple of Jupiter at, 272 
Aithelbearth, coin of, 656 
Alba, Cardinal, portrait of, 191 
Aldersgate Ward, mace and cup belong- 
ing to, 543 
Alihaliows Barking, Notes on Sepulchral 
Brasses in the Church of, 450 
Almanacs, Christian Knowledge Society, 
91 
Alps, ruins of ancient buildings in the, 173 
Amiens, flint implements found at, 260 
Cathedral, pavement in, 126 
Anglo-Roman ladder, 534 
Anne, Queen, medallion of, 546 
Antediluwian Hatchets and Primitive In- 
dustry, 253, 436 
Antiquaries, Society of, proceedings of, 
53, 163, 286, 404, 536, 650 
anniversary meeting of, 536 
Antiquities, non-appreciation of, 78 
Antoninus Pius, coin of, 651 
Arcadius, coin of, 118 
Archeo- Geology, On, 253 
Archeological Association, proceedings 
of, 67, 301, 419, 539, 656 
annual meeting 





of, 540 
Institute, proceedings of, 64, 
296, 420, 538, 652 
Archeologia Cantiana, 140 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX. 


Archeology; and Literature of the Middle 
Ages, 375 

Architects, Institute of British, proceed- 
ings of, 422 

Architectural operations of Dissenting 
bodies, 161 

———_——_ Evhibition, Lectures at 
the, 657 

Architecture in 1860, Progress of, 154 

London, 657 

Ardennes, The Abbry of, 371 

Arms, Grants of, 439, 555 

Arrays in East Kent, 358 

Arthur, Prince, portrait of, 408, 539 

Artillery Company, (Hon.,) arms of, 71 

Ashford Church, Brasses in, 142 

Ashmolean Museum, proposed conversion 
o',7 

Assyrian cylinders, 651 

Astrop, iron implements found at, 419 

Atkinson, Rev. J. C., Playhours and Hualf- 
holidays, 196 

Australia, discovery of, 411 

Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban, 118, 
238 





Avignon, sculpture of a Roman chariot at, 
432 


Awliscombe Church, architecture of, 310 
Aylesbury, A Brief Historical Sketch of 
the Town of, 306 
Aylmer, John, Bishop of London, 69 
Bacon, Lord, personal history of, 245 
Sir Anthony, letter-book of, 69 
Baddesley Clinton, undescribed brass at, 
410 E 
Baies, Wi!liam, Will of, 531 
Baldwin’s Gardens, new church in, 155 
Baliylarkin, anciquities discovered a’, 172 
Bamford, St. John Baptist, 158 
Bandinel, Rev. Dr., memoir of, 465 
Bannatyne Club, final meeting of, 487 
Barbourne, new church at, 175 
Basse, temple of Apollo Epicurius at, 272 
Bath, Roman remains at, 301 
stoue coffins found at, 657 


48 
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Battersea, Celtic bronze sword found at, 


68 

Beadnell, St. Ebba’s Chapel near, ‘holy- 
water-stoup found at, 669 

Beatitudes, Sermons on the, 450 

Beaulieu, brooch found at, 309 

Becket, Chancellorship of, 290 

me, Duke of, memoir of, 697 

Bedfordshire, brasses in, 386 

Bekesbourn, Sepulchral Shaft discovered 
at, 140 

Bellarmines, variety of specimens of, 68 

Bells of East Anglia, 171 

Bentley, Edward, Esq., M.D., memoir of, 
340 





John, Esq., memoir of, 339 
Berdon Priory, coffins discovered at, 58 
Bergholt, East, ancient crozier preserved 
at, 439 
Bernard, M., On the Principle of Non- 
intervention, 451 
Bernidres-sur-mer, church of, 372 
Bewdley, branks from, 651 
Bibliographer’s Manual of English Lite- 
rature, 196 
Birmingham, All Saints’, King’s Heath, 
157 


—————— chureh of St. Barnabas, 157 

Blakedown Chapel, 156 

Blois, St. Nicholas Church at, west win- 
dow of, 313 

Blyth, History and Antiquities of, 128 

Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, silver cup .and 
snuff-box used at, 666 

Bodelwyddan, St. Margaret’s Church, 156 

Bodleian Librery, MSS. in the, 296 

Bohn, H. G., The Pictorial Handbook of 
Modern Geography, 195 

Bookbindings, exhibition of, 656 

Book of Offices, 1637, 287 

———————_—_ illuminated, 657 

Bosanquet, W. H. F., The Fall of Man, 
193, 681 

Boscobel, an acorn from, 308 

Boston Corporation seals, 169 

Botfield, B., The Prefaces to the first edi- 
tions of the Classics, 78, 614 

Bourbon, Louis de, matrix of seal of, 651 

Bournemouth Church, rebuilding of, 663 

Bourton-on-the-Water, swords found at, 
53 

Bovey Tracey coal, 673 

Bowdon, new church at, 159 

Box, ornamented, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 56 

Boys, T., God and Man considered in re- 
ation to Eternity, 451 

Boyton Church, rebuilt, 159 

Bradford, eburch of St. Philip, Girling- 
ton, 157 

Bradley, tamulus at, 66 

Brass ewer, in form of a mounted warrior, 
539 


Tadex to Essays, Sc. 


Brasses, Monume: tal, 383 
remarks on rubbing, 583, 667 
Braybrooke, Lord, death of, 538 
Brechin Round Tower, 549 
Brecon, St. David’s Church, 156 
Bridport, St. Mary’s, restored, 160 
Briggs, Notes on the Cat Stone at, 433 
Bristol Cathedral, restoration of, 158 
——— stalls in, 655 
British bronze shields, 656 
Museum, some aneient MSS. in 
the, 420 
Brit or Britt, discussion:on, 57, 165 
Broadside, on the Great Frost, 305 
on the Gift of Healing by the 
Royal Touch, 305 
Brompton, new church at, 155 
Bromsgrove Church, restoration of, 176 
Bronze cross, ancient, 652 
Bronzes, ancient, dissertation on, 420 
Broughty Castle, antiquities found at, 54° 
Brown, John, Esq., memoir of, 571 
Bruce’s (Robt.) residence at Cardross, 17 
Bruges Cathedral, brass in, 544 
Brussels, MS. treasures in, 538 
Bryn-y-Pys, designs for a mortuary chapel 
at, 541, 663 
Buckington, Christ Church, 156 
Bucks Architectwral and Archaeological 
Society, 305 
Bunsen, Baron de, memoir of, 100 
Burghhead, sculptured stones at, 548 
Burgred, coin of, 656 
Burmah, Personal Narrative of Two Years’ 
Imprisonment in, 90 
Burrows, M. E., Pass and Class, 319 
Burwell Guildhall taken down, 170 
Butler, Sir Walter, identity of, 430 
Butterworth, Henry, Esq., memoir of, 217 
Byton, new church at, 156 
Cadder Castle, gold coins found at, 549 
Cadmon’s Poem, The Fall of Man, 193, 681 
Caen, buildings and churches of, 364 
destruction of the church of St. 
Sauveur, 365 
church of St. Jean, leaning tower at, 
368 
—— domestic architect»re of, 368 
—— stone quarries, 370 
— military and civil architecture of, 374 
Caius, Dr. John, On the Sweating-sick- 
ness at Shrewsbury, 1551, 657 
Calendrier Normand, 449, 556 
Callington Chureh, Monograph on the 
History of, 689 
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of, 169, 429, 666 
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Candlesticks of steel, chased, 300 
Canina, the Commendatore, death of, 655. 
Cannon-street, London, fragments. of an 
inscribed stone found m,.169 
Cunterbury Cathedral, pavement in, 122 
————— tomb. at, 66: 
municipal seal of, 69. 
————— Roman. buildings discovered 
at, 78, 301 
————— brooch found at, 164 
antiquities discovered at, 405 


Canton, ancient sepulchral remains at, 


483, 673 

Castle-an- Dinas, entrenchment of, 65 

Carausius, coin of, 665, 

Carcassonne, siege of, 25 

Cardiff, St. Nicholas, restored, 160 

Cardinal Pole’s. Pension Book, 141, 308 

Caricatures, Historical, on vellum, 404 

Carthage, Coins of, 165 

Cartoons by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, 
303 

———— by Messrs. Lavers and Bar- 
raud, 542 

Caryatid, design for a, 422 

Cathedrals, restoration of, 158 

Celtic antiquities, 538 

ans, 56 

Ceolnoth, coin of, 656 

Chalmers, Dr. Patrick, notice of, 548 

Chalon, A. E., Esq., memoir of, 101 

Champlieu, The Theatre of, 191 

Charlemagne, Remains of, 684 

Charles, I., velvet gloves of, 656: 
hunting-knife of, 656: 

EE, regalia of, 427 

V., portrait of, 409 

Chart, The Dumb Borsholder of, 141 

Charter of King, Edgar, 167 

Chartres Cathedral, labyrinth in, 120 

Chasse of Limoges work, enamelled, 163 

Chateau Gaillard, vaults of, 30 

Chatelaine and Etui, specimens of, 540 

Chatham, St. Peter’s, Troy Town, 158, 

Chester, Roman bridge at, 432 

painting discovered in St. John’s 
Church, 543 

Chew Magna Church, restoration of, 160 

Chichester and its Cathedral, archeology 
of, 540 

Cathedral Spire, Fall of, 526, 

541, 655 

Chinese medals, 542 

sepulchral remains, 483 

vases in bronze, 422 

Chlotaire IT., solidus of, 304 

Christchurch Archeological Association, 
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Chronicles and Memorials of Great Bri- 
tuin and Ireiand, 316, 358 
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new, 155, 161 
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Chureh Stowe Church restored, 160 
Churton, E., Memoir of Joshua Watson, 
690 
Chysauster, British village at, 65 
Cilurnum, excavations at, 670 
Cirencester, Siege of,.a Royalist Rhyme, 
391 
flint chippings ftom, 420 
Cwilization, Early Forms of, 663 
Clapton-in-Gordane, the manor-house at, 
493 


Classical Architecture, 272 

Clerkenwell Nunnery; possessions. of, 428: 

Clevedon Court, plan and architecture of, 
488, 489 

Coal Trade, Annals of the, 399 

Coat Armour ascribed. to:owr Saviour, 2 

Cobham Church, discovery in, 542 

i brass at, 544. 
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Cockerell, C. R., Classical Architecture, 
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Golubotion Lord, Diary, &., of, 634 
Roman sepulchral remains found 


seal of the Corporation, 651 

Colerne, domestic architecture at, 421 

Celour, how far admissible in architecture, 
307 


Comprehensive History of, England, 690 

Condercum, iron horse-shoe found at, 432: 

Congleton, St. Stephen, Moor-lane, 156 

Congresbury, porch at the Reetory-house, 
495 

Conolly, Dr.. William, memoir of, 582 

Conradino and Frederie, monument at 
Naples to the memory of, 400. 

Constantine, palimpsest brags. from, 168: 

Constantinople, plate armourftom, 67, 656 

Cookham, Saxon weapons found at, 67 

Cope of cloth of gold, 654 

Corbridge, Roman station at, 669 

Cordwainers’ Ward, mace of, 666, 

Corfe Castle, St. Edward the Martyr, re- 
built, 160 

Cork, Wills and Inventories, from the Re- 
gistry Office, 530. 

Corner, Arthur Bloxham, Esq., memoir 


of, 343 
Cornhill, St. Michael’s Church, alteration 
of, 159 


Cornwall, cromiechs in, 65, 


Roman vestiges on the coast of, 


300 
Corringham Church, painted glass from, 70 
€orris, memorial church, 156 
Corsair and his Conqueror, The, 196 
Costume in England, 39 
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Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain, 563 

Cow Honeybourne Church, restoration of, 
175, 684 

Cowling Castle, building accounts of, 141 

Crannoges, or Ancient Lake-dwellings of 
Ireland, 132 

Croly, Rev. G., LL.D., memoir of, 104 

Cromwell, Oliver, Early History of, 58, 
163 

———- portrait of, 422 

Cucking-stool, The, 440 

Dedalus, 686 

Dathousie, Marquis of, memoir of, 207 

Danby, Francis, Esq., memoir of, 573 

Moors, excavations on the, 501 

Darcy, John, Inquisition post mortem 
of, 419 

Dartmoor, rock basins on, 68 

Daventry Priory, Thomas & Kempis an 
inmate of, 414 

Daz, Roman Walls at, 672 

De Bunsen, Baron, memoir of, 100 

Deed of Acquittance between Henry VII. 
and Richard Gardyner, 413 ; 

Deerhurst, St. Mary’s Church, proposed 
restoration of, 303 

Church, Anglo-Saxon details, 
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De Fortibus family, seals of the, 300 

De la Delivrande, Chapel of Notre Dame, 
shrine of the Virgin at, 373 

Delepierre, O., Sketch of the History of 
Flemish Literature, 558 

Dennis, Rev. J. H. P., memoir of, 462 

Derby, Earldom of, 594 

Designs and plans for the building and 
resto-ation of churches, 303 

Sor rebuilding churches, 541 

——_ for new churches, 662 

Devizes, seal of Corporation, 651 

Diagram of various types of stone wea- 
pons, 67 

Diary of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, 
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Ditchley, The Lees of, 304 

Ditton Church, restored, 160 

Dixon, W. H., Personal History of Lord 
Bacon, 245 

Dod, Capt. R. P., Pecrage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, 1861, 448 

Domesday Book, reproduction of part of, 
by photozincography, 652 

—————_ covers of, 654 

Donaldson, Rev. Dr., memoir of, 466 

Douvres, St. Remy, church of, 373 

Dover Corporate Seal, 651 

Down Hatherley Church, rebuilt, 160 

Drawings of new churches, 663 

Dringhouses, Roman monument disco- 
vered at, 434 

Drumaleague Lough, antiquities disco- 
vered at, 136 

Duff, Patrick, Esq., memoir of, 581 
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Durham, Bishop of, seal of Anthony, de 
Bek, 69 

Cathedral, restoration of, 158 
chapel in, 663 : 
central tower of, restoration of, 
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East Anglian, The, 450, 563 
Hendred, quarry in window at, 439 
Iisley, Roman villa at, 657 
—— Malling Church, painted glass from, 
70 
—— Orchard, new church at, 156 
Easter Week, In, poem translated from 
the Danish, 508 
Easton Church, mural paintings at, 655 
Eburacum, pian of, 434 
Ecclesiastical Surnames, Brief Attempt 
to account for, 450 
—_—__———_ seal of silver, 409 
Ecclesiological Society, meetings of, 302, 
541, 594, 662 
Edinburgh Market-Cross, proposed re- 
storation of, 277, 547, 670 
Haddo’s Hole in St. Giles’s. 
Church, 671 
Edmund and Canute, combat between, 631 
Education in Oxford, 319 
Edward IIT, signet-ring of, 656 
Egbert, coin of, 656 
Egypt, Excavations in, 510 
Egyptian relic, 422 
Elis, axe-hammer found in, 420 
Elizabeth, Queen, portrait of, 62 
general pardon granted to an 
individual on the accession of, 67 
Ely Cathedral, decoration of, 158 
—_—_—_—_—— restoration of, 170 
—— convent of, mortuary roll, 287 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XXI., 447 
England, Early Naval History of, 69 
— On the Dedications of Churches 
in, 171 
rubbings from brasses in, 434 
and Wales, classification of the 
inhabitants of, 664 
English carvings in iwory, 535 
Heroic Verse, 681 
head-gear, 35 
Lace exported to France, 192 
Erishacore, ancient earthen urn found at, 
430 
Essex, two British coins in red gold found 
in, 419 
Lord, warrant by, 164 
Esther Langlois, Ang)lois, or Inglis, writing 
of, 289 
Ethelstan, variety of the pennies of, 426 
Ethnological Society, meetings of, 424, 663 
Eton, Thoughts on, 448 
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Etran, near Dieppe, excavations at, 56 
Ewell, Roman pits and shafts at, 192, 288 
Exeter Cathedral, monuments recently 
erected in, 309, 311 
Di Architectural Society, 
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— The Dean of, memoir of, 342 
Fairford, Anglo-Saxon ornaments from, 
422 
Fairholt, F. W., Costume in England, 40 
Falfield, new church at, 156 
Falkener, E., Dedalus, 686 
Fecunditas, The Goddess, 552 
Feliskirk Church, rebuilt, 160 
Felixstow, gold coin of Panormus found 
at, 303 
Fellows, Sir C., memoir of, 103 
Fergusson, J., Mlustrated Handbook of 
Architecture, 81 
Feversham, Lewis de Duras, Earl of, 
autographs of, 55 
Figures in white marble, 419 
Fitz Andrew, James Browne, Will of, 532 
Flemish Brasses in England, 410 
Literature, Sketch of, 558 
Flint Implements in the Drift, 265, 420, 
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Fogge, Sir John, memorials of, 142 

Folkestone Church, monument in, 142 

Folkscourt Church, east window of, 173 

Fossil Fishes of Monte Bolca, 673 

France, incised slabs in, 121 

French Churches, labyrinths in, 120 

Frome, British coins discovered at, 166, 
414 

Furness Abbey, excavations at, 684 

Furnival's Inn, drawing of the old Gothic 
Hall, 428 

Gaell, John, monument to, 151 

Gastinel, discovery of Gaulic tomb at, 
252 

Gentleman’s Magazine, Royal Paper Copies 
of the, 478 

Geometry, A Novel Solution in, 363 

George II., medallion portrait of, 422 

IIT, illness of, 639 

Georgia, Ecclesiological Discoveries in, 171 

Eccles astical Researches in, 429 

— Churches of, 667 

Gilfillan, Rev. G., Poetical Works of 
Edmund Spenser, 267 

Gittisham Church, architecture of, 310 

Glassmullah, coins found at, 172 

Glastonbury Calendar, 1438, 286, 309 

Gloucester, Local Names connected with, 
631 





——. Museum, catalogue of, 300 

God and Man considered in Relation to 
Eternity, 451 

God Save the King, history of, 317 

Gore, Mrs., memoir of, 345 
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Gosse, P. H., The Romance of Natural 
History, 194 

Gouger, H., Personal Narrative of Two 
Years’ Imprisonment in Burmah, 90 

Gower’s Confessio Amantis, MS., 669 

Granaries of the London Companies, map 
of, 428 

Grantchester Church, restoration of, 170 

Grays Thorrock, parish register of, 412 

Great Amwell Church, chancel of, 56 

Grimaldi, family of, 512 

Grimsby seals, 67 

Guide to the Architectural Antiquities in 
the Neighbourhood of Oxford, 3 

Guisborough, Priory Church of, 498 

Guy, Thomas, portrait of, 535 

Habitations Lacustres, 561 

Hachettes Diluviennes et Industrie Primi- 
tive, 74 

Hadleigh Church, monument in, 151 

——— Grant of Arms to the Town of, 
150 

Hadrian, medallion of, 166 

Haggersione, St. Paul’s Church, 154 

Hailes, John, portrait of, 358, 534 

Haines, Rev. H., Manual of Monumental 
Brasses, 383 

Hales, John, portrait of, 358, 534 

Hammersmith, Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, 155 

Humpshire, gold torques found in, 56 

Harpenden Church, drawings for, 662 

Harris, T., Victor an Architecture, 89 

Harrow, palimpsest brass found at, 53 

Hartlepool, seal of the Corporation, 651 

Hatt, John, pedigree of, 666 

Haut Allemagne, St. Martin’s Church, 374 

Hauzton Church, repairs at, 170 

Haw, bow! of bell-metal found at, 53 

Hazel wand, inscribed, 163 

Headless Cross Chapel, visit to, 177 

Healing-medals, 167 

Heath, L. C.J., biographical notes on, 


407 
Heathcoat, John, Esq., memoir of, 344 
Heathen Huts in the Alps, 173 
Hebrides, ant’ quities collected in the, 434 
Henrietta Maria, Queen, locket given by, 
809 

seal of, 589 
Henry III, charter of, 419 
VI, illuminations temp., 57 
VII. and the Abbot of Westmin- 
ster, Indenture between, 654 

and Richard Gardyner, Deed 
of Acquittance by, 413 
VIIL,, leather binding temp., 666 
——___—_——- arms of, crowned, 669 
Hereford Cathedral, restoration of, 158 
—— processional cross fuund at, 67 

Town-hall taken down, 539 
Heron, William, inquisition p. m., 419 
Heronville, St. Clair, church of, 374 
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Hewett, Origin of the Name of, 678 

Hexham Church, drawings of, 542 

Higher Bebington, Christ Church, 156 

Highwaymen, 32 

Holbein, Alleged Portrait by, 358 

Holbeine, John, will of, 405 

Holland, ancient brass-fouudries in, 655 

Hollar’s engravings, 299 

Horsley, St. Clemeut’s Church, 160 

Horton, The Parsonage of, 118 

Howsham, memorial church at, 157 

Hunter, Joseph, Esq., memoir of, 701 

Huntingdon, All Saints’ Church, 170 

Hurt, Francis, Esq., memoir of, 581 

Hutchison, Rev. 4. B., Monograph on 
the History of Callington Church, 689 

Hythe Church, Collection of Human Bones 
at, 424 

Ichthus, meaning of, 191, 318 

Ifs Church, architecture of, 374 

Jlluminations, curious, representing the 
Law Courts at Westminster, 168 

India, arrow-head and knife from, 420 

Indian Tribes of North America, 664 

Inistiogue, grant by patent of land at, 430 

Inveramsay, urn and bones found at, 548 

Ireland, Ancient Lake-dwellings in, 77 

bronze implements found in, 287 

History of, On the best mode of 

writing and publishing the, 545 

gold tore found in, 300 

Irving, J., History of Dumbartonshire, 13 

Isle of Wight, knife found in, 420 

Islington, new church o! St. Thomas, 155 

Islip Church, painting on the wall of, 4 

—————— proposed resturation, 285 

Italian tapestries, 656 

Ivedon, Pring of, monument to, 310 

Ivory fork and spoon, sixteenth century, 
163 

Jackson, Sir George, memoir of, 699 

Jewell’s Sermons, 176 

John III, Duke of Brittany, denier of, 426 

Kelham, Alexander, memorial to, 162 

Kennedy, C. R., The Works of Viryil, 451 

Kensington Architectural Museum, Lec- 
tures at, 302 

7 Archeological Society, Transactions 
of, 140 

H.R.H Duchess of, memoir of, 456 

<a Anglo-Saxon relics found 
at, 
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Kilkenny Archeological Society, meetings 
of, 171, 429, 545 
Museum, support of, 430 
———~ arch of St. James’s-gate, 545 
Rent Roll of the Mayor and 
Citizens of, 645 
—" Church, paintings discovered at, 
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Kinsale, Will of William Baies, of, 531 

Kirmington, St. Heleu’s, stained glass win- 
dows at, 160 

Kirkwall, cathedral of St. Magnus, 666 

Kite, E., Monumental Brasses of Wilt 
shire, 383 

Knevet, Elizabeth, brass of, 390 

Konigsfelden, window at, 536 

Lake-Dwellings, Ancient, '77 

Lanarkshire, Record of the Court of the 
Township of Dolphinton, 301 

Lancing College, drawings of, 541 

Lane cup, incised arms on the, 410 

Langham, Abbot Simon, will of, 601 

Langrune, church of St. Martin, architec- 
ture of, 372 

Lea, Sir Richard, appointment as ambas- 
sador to Russia, 304 

Le Fresne Camille, Norman church at, 374 

Legend of St. James, 479 

Leicester, Earl of, letter to Lord Burgh- 
ley, 51 

St. Mary’s Church, restored, 160 

— Roman coins and antiquities 
found at, 547 

Leicestershire Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society, meeting of, 546 

— Church restwration in, 547 

Leinster, topographical collection for the 
province, 173 

Levenshulme, Church of St. Peter, 157 

Lewis, antiquities found in, 434 

Library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Rules of, 164 

Lichfield Cathedral, Norman vestiges, 67 

restoration of, 158 

discoveries in, 296 

parallelism with that 
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boat Institution, 197, 564 

Light Cliffe, near Halifax, British coins 
found at, 304 

Lilford, Lord, memoir of, 571 

Lillebonne, Roman sepulchral remains at, 
164 

Limerick, siege of, 430 

Lincoln, St. Hugh of, 2 

Cathedral, The Arch'tect of, 180, 


restoration, 158 
Architecture of, 312, 
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Lincolnshire, Roman Villa in, discovery 
of, 683 
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Lion-sur- Mer Church, 374 

Literature, Contributions to the History 
of, 78 

Litlington, Abbot, hall of, at Westmin- 
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Little Bradley, epitaph at, 389 
Cawthorpe, new church at, 158 
Greencroft, weapons and imple- 
ments found at, 65 
Leighs Church, effigy in wood, 66 
Wilbraham, graves at, 165 
Littleport Church, completed, 170 
Liverpool Town Museum, 49, 192, 317 
. —— Free Public Library, 190 
————- St. Aidan’s Church, 156 
Llandaff Cathedral, restoration of, 158 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 448 
London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, general meeting, 58 
and Surrey Ar- 
cheological Societies, meetings of, 69, 
167, 304, 426, 543, 665 
Street Architecture, 162 
Long Compton, Roman coins found at, 420 
Wittenham, excavations at, 165 
Lowe, Very Rev. Thos. Hill P. F., Dean 
of Exeter, memoir of, 342 
Lowndes, W. T., Bibliographer’s Manual 
of English Literature, 197 
Loyal and Patriotic Songs, 690 
Inbeck, monumental brass from, 68 
Lue, Vhe Charch of St. Quentin at, 374 
Inudborough, St.Mary’s, restoration of, 160 
Lyme Regis, siege of, silver goblet used 
at the, 309 
Lysons, Rev. S., Authentic History of 
Whittington and his Cat, 8 
M‘Carthy, Florence, Life and Letters of, 
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Macdermott, M., Translation of Viollet- 
le-Duc on Military Architecture, 24 
Maclaine, Gen. Sir Archibald, memoir of, 
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Macpherson, Mr. Francis, memoir of, 580 
Malta, Ancient Tomb at, 553 
pottery from, 553 
Maltby Church, monumental window in, 
482 
Malton, excavations at, 318 
and Norton, excavations at, 446 
Manchester Cathedral, restoration of, 158 
church of St. Mary, Crump- 








sall, 157 
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St. Peter’s, Oldham-road, 158 
Manual of Monumental Brasses, 383 
Mappemonde, MS., 412 
Margate Church, Who was the Founder 
of ? 478 
Market Deeping, seal dug up at, 428 
Mary Queen of Scots, portraits of, 535, 539 
Maskell, J., Notes on Sepulchral Brasses 
in Allhallows Barking, 450 
Mathieu, church at, 374 
Matrices of early workmanship, 651 
Mayence, phalare discovered near, 55 
Medallion in horn. stone, 533 
Medallions of Commodus, 543 
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Memoir of Joshua Watson, 690 
Memorial Heart, 309 

Menchecourt, Section of the Soils at, 263 
Mentoni and Roccabruna, climate of, 516 
Merstham Church, Newdegate brass at, 
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Merton, Walter de, Memoir of, 415 

Middlesex, Records of the County of, Ex- 
tracts from, 31 

Milanese armour, 539 

Military Architecture of the Middle Ages, 
24 

Milton, portrait of, 286 

Moberly, G., Sermons on the Beatitudes, 
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Moggerhanger, St. John’s Church, 157 

Monaco and its Princes, 511 
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in, 138 

Monumental Brasses, Manual of, 291, 383 
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Mortimer, Roger, seal of, 67 

Motley, J. L., History of the Netherlands, 
520, 619 

MS. Books of Recipes, 669 

Murano, collection of vessels the work of, 
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Mynchin Bucklana, priory of, 410 

Napier, Vice-Adm. Sir Charles, memoir 
of, 209 

Needle work, specimens of, 542 

Nelt Gwynne, power of attorney by, 168 

Neptune’s Heroes, 196 

Netherlands, History of the, 520, 619 

Netley Abbey, encaustic tile found at, 172 

——__——— sepulchral slab at, 657 

———_———_ repairs at, 684 

New Basford, St. Augustine’s Church, 157 

Newbury, new church, 158 

Newcastle Musewm, building fund of, 432 

Society of Antiquaries, meet- 

ings of, 431, 668 

——— upon-Tyne, St. Paul’s, High 
Elswick, 156 

Newland Church, brass from, 291 

Newport, MS, Volume of the Treaty of, 55 

Nice, ancient galley built at, 411 

Nobility and Gentry of England, 625 

Noiers, Gaufridus de, Who was? 313 

Robert de, family of, 674 

Norden, new church at, 156 

Norfolk, Duke of, memoir of, 98 

Norman Conquest, descent of estates pre- 
vious to the, 426 

Normandy, Architecture in, 364 

Norrey, Early English Church at, 374 

North Morton Church, painted glass in, 
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Northen, F. H., memoir of, 459 
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_ ture of, 374 
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Noviomagus, the station, 145 

Noyers, the family of, 180 

Numismatic Chronicle, 690 

—————_ Society, meetings of, 165, 303, 
426, 542, 665 

Nuremberg, tankard from, 67 

Oakham, curious casket found at, 546 

Offa, coin of, 656 

Offham, new church at, 157 

Oistreham Church, architecture of, 374 
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Oliver Cromwell, early history of, 287 

Rev. Dr. George, memoir of, 575 

O’ Neill, Thomas, Grant of English Li- 
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Orlestone, Parochial Register of, 141 
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Saxon cemetery at, 535 
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Owen, Col. Hugh, memoir of, 339 

Sir John, memoir of, 458 
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Palmerston, Lord, Architectural Taste of, 
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Peace, Mr. John, memoir of, 577 

Peckham, Archbishop, tomb of, 66 
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Penhow, relics found in a tumulus at, 66 

Penn, William, Charter granted by, 536 
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Bunsen, Baron de, 
112 
Burckhardt, A. A. 
695 
Burdett, C. D. 710; 
Mrs. S. 454 
Burford, R. 352 
Burgess, S, 111 
Burke, Lady, 693 
Burn, A. 95; Mrs. 
A. 93 
Burnard, M. W. 202 
Burne, Hon. Mrs. 
N. 566; J. B. 331; 
T. H. 473 
Burnell, G. 348 
Burnet, C. 472 
Burnett, Sir W.354, 
470 
Burr, Mrs. J. 93 
Burrett, Mrs. C. L. 
469 
Burridge, 
202 


Lieut. 


Mrs. E. 


E. E. 


Burroughes, Hon. 
Mrs. T. H. 329 
Burslem, J. G. 706 

Burstal, E. 452 
Burton, Capt. R. F. 
691; J. H. 198; 
Mrs. R. 93 
Bury, E. 568 ; Lady 
C. 587; Lady H. 
H. A. 588; P. 
695; Rt. Hon. 
Vise. W. C. K. 92 
Butler, E. H. 97; 
Lady M. 584; 
Miss H. 704 
Butt, Mrs. 198; W. 
H. L. 470 
Butterfield, Hon. T. 
469; N. 691 
Byde, E. L. 455 
Byng, E. M. L. 332 
Byron, Hon. F. 588; 
Hon. Mrs. 199; 
Hon. Mrs. F. 566 
Cadell, Capt. H. M. 
567 


Cadogan, Mrs. E. 
453 

Cahill, Mrs. W. E. 
454 


Cahlmann, Mr. S. 
565; S. 198 

Caine, Mrs. G. W. 
454 

Cairness, J. E. 95 

Caidecot, S. S. 694 

Caldicott, H. 97; J. 
W. 97 

Callander, Mrs. 566 

Cailcott, A. H. 354; 
S. H. 354 

Callender, J. A. 
198 

Callow, E. 455 

Cambridge, H.R.H. 
the Duke of, 691; 


H. T. 695 
Cameron, A. M. 
351; D. 692; 
Mrs. C. 566 
Campbell, A. G. 
695; E. F. 96; 


I. H. D. 234; J. 
S. 569; M. 470; 
Maj.-Gen. A.230; 
Mrs. G. 692; Mrs. 
J. 693; S. 198 
Candy, J. J. 330 
Cann, J. S. 583 
Capper, S. S. 228 
Cardale, L. 349 
Cardew, Mrs. J. W. 


454 
Cardwell, Dr. 704 
Carew, Mrs. P. 454 
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Carey, G. J. 332; 
Mrs. F. 199 
Carless, A. M.708 
Carmichael, Lady E. 
A. 282; Lady G. 
199 
Carnegy, P. O. 585 
Carnsew, T. S. 202 
Carolin, S. J. R.97 
Carpenter, G. C. 
589; Lieut.-Col. 
232; M. 709 
Carr, C. 703; J. 
225; M. 111; 
Mrs. 693 
Carroll, Sir G. 114; 
Mrs. F. 567 
Carruthers, J. P. 327 
Carter, Capt. V. B. 
D.202; G.C. 695 
Cartwright, J.B. 347 
Caruthers, A. G. 692 
Carwardine, E. 570 
Cary, G. H. 565 
Case, B. E. B. 95 
Cass, F. 710 
Castleman, E. 470 
Castro, M. R.de695 
Cater, Capt. W. E. 
348 
Cathcart, Hon. Mrs. 
707; Mrs. 693 
Caussidiére, M. 351 
Causton, H. E. 569 
Cave- Brown -Cave, 
W. 330 
Cawdor, Rt. Hon. J. 
F. V. Earl, 691 
Cawne, E. 471 
Cay, C. V. 332 
Chadwick, Col. T. 


351 
Challis, Mrs. J. L. 
693 
Chamberlayne,Capt. 
J. 469 
Chamberlin, G. 201 
Chambers, Com. E. 
229; T. 452 
Chambre, Miss, 584 
Champion, Mrs. 566 
Chapman, J. 710; 
R.231; W.E. 110; 
W. H. 96, 468 
Chappell, Rear- 
Adm. E. 350 
Charlton, L. 202 
Chase, Mrs. M. C. 94 
Chataway, Mrs. J. 
330 
Chatfield, E. C. 695; 
G. M. 200 
Chauncy, G. 200 
Cheek, L. M. 348 
Cherry, C. 470 
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Chesney, Mrs.G. 198 
Chester, H. M. 570; 
Mrs. 93 
Chetwode, Sir J. N. 
L. 202 
Chichester, Hon. 
Mrs. F. 693; R. 
B. 455; Rt. Hon. 
H. T., Earl of, 92 
Child, Mrs. A, 94 
Childers, S. A. 229 
Chisholm, G. C. T. 
202 
Chitty, H. 331 
Cholmeley, J. 694 
Choppin, J. C. 328 
Christian, H. G. 472 
Churston, Rt. Hon. 
Lord, 570 
Cipriani, O. F. 696 
Clark, B. 114; J. 
707 
Clarke, C. L. 331; 
G. N. 469; J. 
346, 350; L. 568; 
L. T. 354; M. 
O. 584; Mrs. 94; 
Mrs. C. H. 694; 
S. A. 202; T. 202 
Clarkson, F. 586 ; 
Mrs. J. W. 94 
Clayhills, J. M. 696 
Clayton, M. J. E. 96 
Cleasby, A. 452 
Cleaver, W. 225 
Clegg, W. 331 
Clerke, Lieut.-Col. 
Sir W. H. 354, 
470 
Cleve,Capt.S. A.331 
Cleveland, E. Dow., 
Duchess of, 352 
Clifford- Butler,Hon 
Mrs. 692 
Clifton, Lady, 229 
Clowes, M. 708 
Clutterbuck, E. L. 
354; L. 588 
Coates, L. M. 332 
Cobbe, Lieut.-Col. 
C. A. 202 
Cochran, Mrs. 707 
Cochrane, J. 228 
Codrington, Lieut.- 
Gen.Sir W. J. 198 
Coetlogon, C, P. de, 
695 
Coffin, M. 232 
Coker, C. A. 96 
Colclough, McC, 
229 j 
Cole, E. C. S. 568; 
Com. E. P. 694; 
H. W. 452; J.E, 
96; Mrs. A. L. 93 
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Colenso, J. W. 229 
Coleridge, H. 706; 
J. D. 452; Mrs. 
F. J. 565 
Coles, Mrs.C.P. 692 
Collier, A. T. 590 
Collingwood, J. 201 
Collins, Mrs. W.692; 
W. A. 452 
Collinson, E. 705 
Collis, J. 590 
Coltman, W. B. 200 
Colvil, A. S. 709 
Colvile, Com. G. T 
225 
Colville, Lady, 453 
Comins, W. 347 
Compson, E, A, 234 
Compton, I. S. 96 
Coney, W. J. 347 
Congleton, Dow. 
Lady, 469 
Connolly, A. E. 353; 
Dr. W. 233 
Constantine, L.J.202 
Conyers, Lady, 693; 
M., 585 
Cooch, Mrs. C. 434 
Cook, H. 112 
Cooke, J. 96 
Cookney, J. T. 114; 
Cooksey, C. 470 
Cookson, Mrs.C.566; 
Mrs. W. J. 329; 
W. S. 452 
Cooper, A. M. 202; 
H. 585; M. L. 
694; Mrs. A. P. 
829; M. L. 95; 
W. 455 
Copleston, F. 704 
Corbet, G. F. 570; 
L. 570 
Corbett, J. 110 
Corner, A. B. 349; 
C. 454 
Cornwall, A. 710; 
G. C. 570 
Cosgreave, M. 230 
Cotesworth, C. 198; 
H. 587 
Cotton, Col. A. 32%; 
H. L. 587; Mrs. 
H. 330 
Coulson, W. 111 
Couper, Col. Sir G. 
584 
Courcy, H. de, 695 
Couii, Mrs. J.C. L. 
330; S. 705 
Cousin- Montauban, 
C.G.M. A. A.452 
Covey, F. S. 570 
Cox, D. E. 202; K. 
R. 695; Mrs. J. 


E. 692; S.J. 695; 
W. T. C. 327 
Coxon, M. A. 348 
Cracroft, Maj.H. 588 
Cradock, C. E. 97 
Crampton, SirJ.F.92 
Craven, J. A. 332; 
Mrs. D. 567 
Crawford, J. M.567; 
R, W. 452 
Crawhall, Mrs. T. 
W. 453 
Crawley, F. 695 
Creelman, S. 198 
Crespigny, Lady de, 
199 


Cresswell, F. 585 

Crispin, E. 588 

Crofton, A. 4€8 

Croke, G. 232 

Croly, G. 110 

Crommelin, Mrs. W. 
A. 329° 

Crooke, Mrs. M. 453 

Crookshank, Mrs. 
453 

Crosby, Mrs. R. G. 
329 

Cross, A.C. 568; J. 
471; W. S. 589 

Crosse, Lady M. 93; 
Mrs, J. H. 692 

Crossfield, Mrs. A. 
567 

Croxton, G. 695 

Cruttenden, Mrs. G. 
W. 453 

Cullum, S. H. 227 

Cumberbatch, Mrs. 
L. H. 454 

Cumberland, Maj. 
W. 114 

Cuming, Mrs. E. W. 
200 

Cumming, Mrs. J. 
H. M. 588; Mrs, 
J. P. 454 

Cureton, Mrs. 453 

Currer, Miss R. 707 

Currey, E. S. 470; 
Mrs. E. C. 566; 
Mrs. J. B. 329 

Currie, E. R. 590; 
J 229 

Curtis, H. C. 473; 
M. H. L. 455 

Curzon, Hon. Mrs. 
E. G. 199 

Cust, Capt. W. P. 
198; H.C. 703; 
Lady E.694; Mrs, 
R. N. 693 

Dadelszen, C. D. C. 
von, 225 

Dalhousie, Most No- 


ble the Marq. of, 
114 
Dalkeith, C’tess of, 
200 
Dalton, Miss E. 474 
Dalyell, E. G. 570; 
J. T. 567 
Dampier, E. 590; 
W. 351 
Danby, F. 354 
Daniel, W. P. 353 
Daniell, F. 455; L. 
H, 330 
Darby, M. 474 
Darnley, C’tessof, 94 
D’Arville, K. 696 
Darwin, Mrs. F. 692 
Daseit, H. 328 
Dashwood, J. 703 
Daubuz,H.M.C. 200 
Dautrey, W. C. 469 
Davenport, E.L.233 
Davidson, Mrs. 199 
Davies, A. H.S.327; 
A.T.230; G.110; 
J. R. 201; Mrs. 
A. H. S. 694 
Davis, C. 472 
Davys, Mrs. O. W. 
692 
Dawes, A. 229; M. 
114, 229 
Dawkins, Mrs.C. 566 
Dawson, Col. R. R. 
586; Mrs. C. H. 


Deacon, H. W. 96 

Dealtry, Dr. T. 583; 
T. 691 

Dean, J. 467 

Deane, F. E. 332 

Deans, P. 349 

Deasy, Rt. Hon. R. 
452, 568 

De Bretton, M. 350 

Deck, E. 586 

Deering, Mrs. 453 

De la Cour, C. 468 

Delamere, Rt. Hon. 
Lord H. 200 

De la Motte, Gen. 
P. 353 

De Lancey, Lieut.- 
Col. 350 

Delepierre, C. 695 

Denham, J. F. 347 

Denman, Hon. G. 
452; Hon. Mrs. 
G. 200 

Denne, Capt. L. H. 
570; J. 708; L. 
455 

Dennehy, Mrs. 198 
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Dennis, J. B. P. 225 
Dennistoun, A. P. 
C. 331 
Denny, M. 584 
De Norman, Mr. 226 
Dettmar, G. 202 
Deverell, W. H. 327 
Devey, A. A. 454 
Dew, F. N. 694; G. 
M. 228 
Dewar, J. W. 95 
Dias, H. 691 
Dickens, Miss G.230 
Dickenson, E. H.696 
Dickey, C. 691 
Dickinson, Maj.- 
Gen. 705 
Dickson, Maj. 710 
Disney, Capt. H. N. 
232 


Ditmas, L. K. 201 
Dix, M. 328 
Dixon, Mrs. A. 233; 
Mrs. H. 693 
Dobie, E. M. 694 
Dobson, R. R. 227 
Doidge, Mrs. J. 231 
Donaldson, J. W.347 
Donne, J. 346 
Dougal, F. E. 455 
Douglas, A. M. M. 
202; C. 455; E. 
452; Miss E. 473; 
Mrs. A. A. 199; 
Mrs. B. 94; S. 112 
Doull, Mrs. A. 93 
Dove, M. V. 96 
Dowers, A. 470 
Dowland, H. 227 
Doyle, B. W. 328 
D’Oyly, C. J. 92; 
Mrs. C. J. 567 
Drabble, M. A. 352 
Drake, C. S. 110; 
F. C. 882 
Drewe, W. B. 570 
Drought, G. W. 569 
Drummond, Hon. 
Mrs. J. 454 
Drury, A. 97 
Du Cane, Mrs. E. 
F. 199 
Duckworth, Sir J. 
T. B. 327 
Duff, Maj. L. D. G. 
692 
Dugmore, W. 452 
Duke, E. 95 
Duncan, F. E. 97 
Duncombe, E. 332 
Dundas, C. A. 233; 
Rt. Hon. Sir D. 
565 
Dunderdale, H. 347 
Dungan, Maj. W.473 
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Dunkin, H. 229 
Dunsford, Mrs. H. 
F. 330, 453 
Du Pre, T. 703 
Durand, Col. H. M. 
452 
Durham,C’tess of, 93 
Durniford, Col. G. 
695 
Durrant, Sir T. H. 
E. 710 
Dyer, F. C. S. 455 ; 
Mrs. J. H. 199 
Dyke, W. 331 
Dyson, Gen. 470 
Eales, Capt. G.D. 97 
Eccles, J. 112 
Eden, Capt. M. 569; 
Hon. E. D. 696; 
Maj.-Gen. G. M. 
691; R. 570 
Edeveain, R. F. 568 
Edmonds, W. J. 96 
Edwards, C.353 ; C. 
K. 354; J. C.331; 
Mrs. J.692; W. 
583; W.H. 201 
Egerton, F. T. 590; 
Hon. Mrs. A. 93; 
Lady M. W. 199 
Eglinton and Win- 
ton, C’tess of, 94, 
230 
Elliot, Mrs. W. 566 
Elliott, Lady, 709 
Ellis, A. A. 96; G. 
468; T. F. 588 
Ellison, E. J. L. 225; 
M. J. 229 
Elmhirst,Col. C. 201 
Elphinstone, Lord, 
234 
Elrington, H. 696 ; 
Mrs. 454; T. G. 
704 
Elton, G. 696; Lt.- 
Col. R. W. 473; 
Mrs. E. 199 
England, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir R.691; R. 201 
Erskine, A. M. 348 ; 
F. M. 201; Hon. 
E. M.92; M. 234; 
Mrs. 330; Mrs. 
D. H. 566; Mrs. 
T. 94 
Esmonde, J. 570 
Esparanza, Don P. 
de, 328 
d’Etlinger, A. 455 
Evans, C. W. 225; 
E. J. 583; F. &. 
97; Lady J. 354; 
Lieut.-Col. W. E. 
455; M.201; Maj. 


H.L. 454; R. H. 
352; S. 708 
Everard, W. 588 
Everest, Col. G. 452 
Everitt, Mrs. J. 94 
Eversley, W. 691 
Ewart, Mrs. C. B. 
, 200; Mrs.J.A.566 
d' Eyncourt, Lady H. 
199; Mrs. L. 94 
Eyre, F. G. 350 
Faber, H. R. 567 
Faddy, A. H. 589 
Fagan, G.691; Lt.- 
Col. C. G. 2381; 
Mrs. C. S. 329 
Fair, Don J. 198; 
Gen. A. 352 
Fairbairn, Sir P. 231 
Fairfield, D. W. G. 
696; Mr. 198 
Fairtlough, Mrs. C. 
E. 93 
Faithfull, Mrs. G. 
566 
Falconar, Mrs. 566 
Falconer, C. 228 
Falkenburg, E. 96 
Falmouth, Visc’tess, 
94 
Fane, Hon. J. H.C., 
92; L. 709; Lt.- 
Gen. M. 198 
Fardell, E. 351; T. 
225 
Farley, T. 455 
Farman, S. 331 
Farmar, A. M. 705; 
M. M. 331 
Farnham, Mr.R. 348 
Farquharson, A.200; 
C. 96; L. M.A. 
201; Mrs, R. O. 
199 
Farr, F. 696 
Farrell, Hon. Mrs. 
693 
Fasson, S. H. 96 
Faussett, Mrs. 93; 
Mrs. H. G. 692 
Fawcett, J. G. 583 
Fayle, S. M. 202 
Fearon, Mrs. P. S. 
566 
Feilden, Mrs. H. A. 
453; R. J. 568 
Feilding, Visc’tess, 
329 
Fell, J. E. 694 
Fenton, C. M. 455; 
I. 201 
Ferguson, Capt. 332; 
E. B. 569; Mrs. 
567 
Festing, Capt. H.469 
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Ffolkes, Mrs. H. E. 
B. 330 
Field, E. W. 452; 
Hon. W. 234 
Fielder, T. E. 708 
Fiennes, LadyA.693 
Fife, Capt. 570 
Finch, G. H. 331; 
Mrs. H. 565 
Fincham, A. 454 
Finder, C. 229 
Finlay, M. S. 228 
Finnis, E. A. 202 
Fish, T. L. 585 
Fishburn, T. 584 
Fisher, A. C. 330; 
C. 231; Capt. P. 
708; E. T. 569; 
H. 234; M. 570 
Fitt, H. A. 691 
Fitton, W. H. 710 
Fitz Gerald, F. A. 
H. 95; P. 570; 
Rt. Hon. Mrs. J. 
D. 330 
Fitz Maurice, A. E. 
I. 95 
Fitzmaurice, 
J.T. 455 
Fitz Roy, A. 348; 
Hon. Mrs. H.694; 
Lt. A. H. 225; 
Lady F. 93 
Fitzroy, M. L. 473 
Fleming, E. 708; 
Lady A.F. E. 588 
Floyd, G. 569 
Fletcher, A. 691 
Fludyer, W. 327 
Foley, Hon. Mrs. F. 
A. 199; Hon.Mrs. 
H. W. 113 
Follett, T. L. 586 
Fonnereau, T.N.696 
Fookes, M. G. 567 
Foot, C. N. 202 
Forbes, C.227; Dow. 
Lady E.590; M. 
J.567; Mrs. 565 
Fordyce, A. T. D. 
11] 


Hon. 


Forrester, J. J. 710 
Forrest, M. 224 
Forster, J.452; W. 
E. 328 
Fortescue, J. 695 
Foskey, M. 231 
Foster, J. K. 353; 
Miss, 710; M. H. 


200 
Fothergill, A. E. 454 
Fothringham, Lady 
C. 694 
Fourmy, T. 569 
Fowler, C. 97; Mrs. 
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G. C. 566; Mrs, 
H. D. 692 

Fox, E. 198; E. F. 
351; E. W. 695; 
I. 589; Mrs. C. 
B. 693 

Frankland, E. H. 
A. 200 

Fraser, Capt. C.584; 
Capt. J. 585; D. 
692; Hon. C. T. 
95; J.233 ; L.569 

Fredricks, J. W. 327 

Freeman, E. 112; 
E. D. 707 

Freer, Dr. J. 708; 
J. B. 349 

Freeth, F. H. 570 

Fremantle, Lady A. 
453 

French, E.112; Lt.- 
Col. W. T. 112 

Fripp, Dr. J. 474 

Fuller, J. G. 114 

Furlonge, W. D. 198 

Furly, C. P. 585 

Furniss, J. E. 694 

Gairdner, Maj.-Gen. 
353 


Galbraith, W. 471 
Galton, Capt.D. 452 
Gambier, W. 114 
Gardiner, J.W. 703; 
Mrs. T. G. 693 
Garfit, Mrs. M. 93 
Garnett, Capt. A.W. 
202 
Garrard, Mrs. 566 
Gatty, G. 327 
Gaussen, M. A. 229 
Geddes, A. G. 708 
Gee, Mrs. F.H. 300; 
Mrs. T.94; R.703 
Gell, F. 691 
Gent, M. G. 585 
George, J. 228 
Gibb, Mrs. C. J. 329 
Gibbings, T. 703 
Gibson, J. B. 452; 
J. E. 454; J. H. 
A. 201; Mrs. E. 
693; Mrs. T. W. 
199; W. C. 328 
Gibsone, Capt. 96; 
Maj.-Gen. D. A. 
585; M.474 
Gifford, J.W. J.568 ; 
Lady, 567 
Gilbee, H. A. 331 
Gilbert,E.472; Mrs. 
E.( Lola Montez), 
349 
Giles, S. C. 332 
Gilling, Mrs. G. R. 
454 
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Gipps, Mrs. F. 94 
Girdlestone, M. 471 
Gisborne, L. 473 
Glascott, T. 97 
Glegg, E. H. 327; 
Lt.-Col, 707 
Glossop, F. 583 
Glyn, Mrs. 93 
Godfrey, A. F. E. 
710; J. 351 
Godson, J. 695 
Gold, C. 454; H. 
C. C. 330 
Goldsmid, Maj. - 
Gen. A. 232 
Gomonde, S. 96 
Gonne, Mrs. C. 329 
Gooch, T. S. 570 
Good, A. M. E. 200 
Goodall, I. 470 
Goodenough, C. D. 
C. 696 
Goodlake, E.W. 691 
Goodrich, O. 696 
Goodson, W. 354 
Goodwyn, E. 230 
Gordon, D. 92; F. 
W. R. 696; G. H. 
95; Hon.Mrs.566; 
J.A. 96; Maj.W. 
F. 569; Miss S. 
C. 472 
Gore, A. F. 454; C. 
F. 352 


Gosling, M. E. 570 

Gossling, W. 469 

Gosse, P. H. 200 

Goulburn, E. M.452 

Gower, G. L. 696; 
W. L. 228 

Grace, H. A. S. 97 

Graham, Lady H. 
94; Mrs. J. 453 

Graham-Dunlop, A. 
568 

Grahame, A. H. 331 

Grahamstown, Bp. 
of, F. E. dau. of, 
567 

Grange, Maj. R. G. 
353 


Granger, A. M. 233 

Grant, Lady, 565 ; 
Maj. D. T. 350; 
Maj.-Gen. Sir P. 
452; M. P. 354; 
W. C. 568 

Grattan, L. 570; 
Mrs. E. A. 330 

Graves, H. 95; Maj.- 
Gen. H. M. 707 

Gray, C.C. 694; E. 
454; Mrs.W.199; 
S. B. 691; W. 
470 


Greathed, Col. H. 
200; E. F. 568 
Greatorex, J. 704 
Greaves, G. 230; 
Mrs. J. 692; R. 
327 
Greenfield, T. 707 
Green, J. G. 328; 
Lt. J. 352; Mrs. 
A. 453 
Greene, Rt. Hon. R. 
W. 586 
Greenlaw, E. 590 
Greenstock, W. 567 
Greenwood, G. 327 
Gregson, I. 114 
Grenfell, C. W. 708 
Gresham, R. 696 
Grey, Capt. G. H. 
95; Lt. C.W. 348; 
Mrs. F. D. 329; 
Rt.Hon.SirG.452 
Griesbach, H. E.348 
Griffith, C. A. 202; 
C. M. 202 
Griffiths, A. E. 471; 
C. A. 455; H. 
W. 201 
Grigg, C. 472; L. 
P. 694 


Grundy, A. 234 
Gubbins, N. L. 567 
Guest, K. G. 569 
Guilford, F. N., Earl 
of, 347 
Guise, V. G. 468 
Gumpert, A. C. 328 
Gunnery, R. 570 
Gunning, Mrs.P.454 
Gurdon, Mrs. E. 567 
Gurney, S. 327 
Gwilt, L. 590 
Gwynne, Hon. G. 
M. 350 
Hacon, E. A. 228 
Haddington, Dow. 
C’tess of, 354 
Haggard, Mrs. 199 
Hailes, M. 706 
Haines, W. F. 590 
Hale, Mrs. E. 566 
Hales, Lady L. 229; 
M. A. 472 
Halford, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 566 
Halkett, E. I. 201; 
Lady, 693 
Hall, Lt.-Col. J. T. 
590; Mrs. A. W. 
693; S. 202; Sir 
J. 350 
Hallett,G.A.J. 114; 
M. A. 96 
Hambro,C.J. Baron, 
568 


Hambrough, Hon. 
Mrs; A. 567 

Hamerton, Lt.-Col. 
112 

Hames, Mrs. H. G. 
94 

Hamilton, C. E.96; 
Dr. R.92; F. H. 
228; F. M. 331; 
J. 471; M. 478; 
Mrs. 93,199; Mrs. 
F.350; Mrs.J.329 

Hampson, Mrs. W, 
S. 329 

Hanbury, Mrs. R. 
199 

Hancock, G. 696 ; J. 
710; Mrs, W. 94 

Hannah, Col. S. F. 
583 

Hansler, J. 97 

Hanson, S. 114 

Hanwell, J. 201 

Harbin, M. J. 695 

Harcourt, Mrs. 94 

Harding, G. R. 695; 
J. 703; Mrs. H. 
M. 693 

Hardy, C. 589; G. 
201; J. 92; J. 
C. 705 

Hare, E. 568; P. 
332 

Hargraves, Mrs. 94 

Harman, T. 131 

Harmar, M. 473 

Harnett, F. W. 96 

Harraden, A. M.201 

Harrington, A. 471 

Harris, M. E. 568; 
Mrs. R. 199 

Harrison, G. 473; 
Maj.-Gen. A. R. 
470; Mrs. E. F. 
454; R. 471; R. 
E. 694; W. G. 
830 

Hartley, W. 467 

Harvey, E. C. 97; 
G. N. 198; J. 233 

Harwood, A. 232 

Hassall, Mrs. R. 566 

Hassard, C. 691 

Hasted, H. 569 

Hastings, A. G. 470 

Hatch, Mrs. W. S. 
329 

Hatchard, Mrs. G. 
693 

Hatfeild, R. W. 705 

Hatfield, J. H. 583 

Hathway, H. W. M. 
468 

Hatton, Mrs. W. F. 
9+ 
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Hausburg, C. 570 

Haverfield, Mrs, J. 
T. 94 

Havers, R. 225 

Hawarden, Visc’tess, 
93 

Hawkes, C. S. 202 


Lt.-Col. 
GY. 


Hawkins, 
.H. 589; 
569 
Hawks, M.S. 869 
Hay, Hon. Mrs.566 ; 
M. A. 97; Maj. 
R. J. 570; Miss 
L. 283 2. W. 
709; S. 95; Sir 
J. D. 474, 584 
Hayes, G. 452 
Hayter, A. C. 455; 
Mrs. W. G. 566 
Hayward - Southby, 
J. 472 
Haywood, A. H. 200 
Head, Capt. S. C. 
696 ; Rt. Hon. Sir 
E. W. 92 
Healley, Mrs. H. D. 
93 


Heap, R. 570 
Heard, E. 569 
Heartley, Capt. 469 ; 
Capt. A. 354 
Heath, W. H. 233 
Heathcoat, J. 349 
Heathcote, J. M. 97 
Helmore, H. 225 
Helsham, A. 709 
Henderson, C. A P. 
202; F. 228; J. 
M. C. 696 
Heneage, L. 454 
Hen- Gennys, C.201 
Hennah, Mrs. 589 
Henry, Lt.-Gen. J. 
114 
Henslow, J. S. 703 
Henty, R. 695 
Heppel, G. 454 
Herbert, Lady A. 
112; R. 347; Rt. 
Hon. S. 198 
Hervey, Capt. F. F. 
W.587; E.A.C. 
354; F. M. L. 
113; Mrs. G. 330 
Hesketh, Mrs. W. 
P. 693; W. R. 95 
Hewett, Capt. G. 
470; F. S. 234; 
Mrs, W. N. W. 
567 
Heygate, Mrs. W. 
U. 200; W. U. 
328 
Heyward, J. H. 327 
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Heywood, J. J. 95 

Hickes, E. M. 332 

Hickin, W. 347 

Hickley, Mrs. 453 

Hicks, E. 327; Mrs. 

_ B. 692; Mrs. J. 
C. 94 


Higginson, T. C.694 
Hill, E. E. 707; E. 
N. 330; F. E, 
569; Lady E. 
232, 566 
Hilliard, F. J. 347 
Hillyer, Mrs. C. 693; 
W. R. 233 
Hilton, J. 468 
Hinchliff, Mrs. C. 
H. 453 
Hind, H. 474 


Hine, H. T, C. 347 
Hitchcock, M. 234; 
Mrs. W. H. 693 

Hoare, A. S. 696 

Hobson, A. P. 452; 
Mrs. J. 565 

Hoby, E. 471 

Hodge, J. 568; W. 
583 

Hodgkinson, 
R. J. 693 

Hodgson, J. L. 583 ; 
R. 692 

Hodson, M. V. E. 
230 

Hogarth, Mrs, G. 
693 

Hogg, Cc. L. 201; 
J. 229; S. 200 

Hohenlohe Langen- 
berg, Prince V. 
of, 331 

Holden, Mrs. 566 

Holdsworth, Col. T. 
W. E. 114; BR. 
225 

Hole, F. 570 

Holland, Mrs, 
567 

Holley, Miss, 584 

Hollingworth, L.455 

Holme, M. J. 228 

Holmes, J. 584; J. 
M. 454 

Holworthy, D. S. 
587 


Mrs. 


Ww. 


Honywood, F. H. 
202 

Hood, N. M. 3382 

Hooper, Lieut. H. 
H. 588 

Hope, C. W. 694; 
Miss, 332 

Hopegood, Mrs. F. 
V. 199 

Hoper, E. 472 


Gent. Mae. Vou. CCX. 


Hopes, W. 327 
Hope-Scott, J. R. 
201 
Hopkins, Mrs. T. 
M. 567; T. 709 
Hore, E. 568 
Hornby, F. H. 570; 
G. 474; Lady M. 
S. 230; V.S. 202 
Horne, E. L. 696; 
Mrs. 453 
Horton, F. E. 586 
Horwood, C. 332 
Hoskins, T. 353 
Howard, A. C. 233; 
F. 696; J. 584; 
K. E. 350; Lady 
Vv. F. 201; R. 
827; Rt. Hon. E. 
G. F. 328 
Howell, J. R. 202; 
W. W. 353 
Howison, W. Y.227 
Howman, E. J. 570 
Hozier, J. C. 568 
d’Huart, I. F. 587 
Hudleston, A. 696 
Hudson, Mrs. E. T. 
199; R. 570 
Huffam, B. M. 696 
Hughes, G. S. 694; 
H. M. 228; J. H. 
568; Mrs. M. 
454; Mrs. W. T. 
198; W. B. 327 
Hulle, L. F. 234 
Hulme, J. J. 97; 
W. 472 
Hulse, Lady, 83 


Hume, Lieut. F. A. 


830; T. E. 234 
Hunt, A. 351; F. 
D. 201; H. A. 
452 
Hunter, A. 202; H. 
L. 327; J. 709 


Huntly, C. Marg. 


of, 328 
Hurcomb, F. B. 455 
Hurt, F. 587 
Hurtado, A. 330 
Hutchinson, Mrs. A. 
R. E. 330 
Hutchison, R. 691 
Hutley, W. 587 
Hutton, C. 114; W. 
111 
Hyde, C. C. 349 
Inderwick, J. E. 201 
Inge, Maj. C. 97 
Ingham, Capt. 696 
Inglefield, F, H.568; 
Mrs. 567, 693 
Inglis, Mrs. 329 
Inman, Mrs, C. 199 
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Innes, Mrs. F. W. 
93 

Irving, C. 703; P. 
W. 202 

Isaacs, A. A. 569 

Isaacson, E. C. H. 
230 

Jackson, E. C. 350; 
Sir G. 708 

James, C. L. M.570; 
C. P. 455; E. 331; 
E. J. 565; H. M. 
570; Mrs. H. H. 
¢3; T. M. 111; 
W. 708 

Jameson, Col. G. I. 
568; T. L. 201 

Jamieson, R. 588 

Jay, W. T..348 

Jebb, C. 228; F. B. 
570; Sir J. 452 

Jelf, G. E. 695 

Jenkins, Dr. J..587 ; 
J.111 

Jenkinson, F. A.113 

Jenner, Dr. W. 328 

Jenney, C, F. 282 

Jennings, R. 228 

Jervis, Mrs. 229 

Jervis- White-J ervis, 
Lady M. 473 

Jex-Blake, Mrs. T. 
W. 93 

Jodrell, Sir R. P. 
234 

Joel, J. 328 

Johns, Mrs. C. A. 
567 

Johnson, J. S. W. 
692; Mrs. C. G, 
330; Mrs. G. H. 
S. 566 

Johnston, H. M. 
568; L. 231 

Johnstone, Mrs. R. 
G. H. 566 

Jolit, I. 228 

Jollands, W. 230 

Jolliffe, Lady A. H. 
93; P. W. 468 

Jonassohn, Mrs. M. 
J. 94 

Jones, C. E. 567; 
G.M.97; H.350; 
H. H. 468; J.354; 
J. M. 200; Lady, 
566; Mrs. M.709; 
Mrs. M. L. 566; 
R. P. 202 

Jonson, F. 198 

Jordan, E. E. E, 
694; Maj. 569 

Joseph, J. 469 

Jubb, W. 455 

Julian, R. A. 110 

4T 
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Karney, Mrs. G., S. 
329 


Karr, Mrs. W. S. S. 
199 

Karslake, J. B. 452 

Kay, Dr. W. 233 

Kaye, E. 708 

Keeling, H. H. 696 

Keene, A. A. 354; 
H. R. 202 

Kekewich, Mrs. A. 
330 

Kelly, M. L. 229 

Kelsal, H. 228 

Kendall, Mrs. H. 
198 

Kennedy, Mrs. C. 
94 


Kennerley, J. 331 
Kenrick, J. B. 694 


Kensington, Rt. Hon. 


Lord W. 691 
Kent, 
474 
Kentish, J. 474 
Kenyon, Mrs. A. R. 
567 
Ker, Hon, Mrs. 329 
Kerr, W. W. R. 452 
Kettlewell, E. 331 
Keyt, Lt.-Col. 234 
Kidd, B. M. 232 
Kinahan, J. 200 
Kindersley, Mrs. F. 
M. 199; Mrs. R. 
C, 453 
King, H. W. 569; 
J. 347, 691; L. 
D. 696; Mrs. S. 
94 
King- Church, C. M. 
570 


Duchess of, 


Kingsdown, Lord, 
452 
Kinloch, Lady, 473 
Kinnebrook, Mr.349 
Kirby, A. 455; M. 
A. 232; R. C. 828 
Kirke, A. E. 569; 
St. G. 347 
Kirsopp, E. 706 
Kirwan, Mrs. R. 454 
Klasen, P. J. 695 
Knapp, C. T. 570 
Knight, E. 570; E. 
C. 694 
Knollys, Lt.-Col. E. 
584 


Knox, Hon. Mrs, V. 
111; Mrs. 454 
Knyvett, F. A. C. 
332 

Labuan, Bp. of, wife 
of, 453 

Laing, W. C. 586 
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Laird, Mr. M. 351 
Lake, Mrs. J. J. 93 
Lambe, T. R. 347 
Lambert, Lady,329; 
Mrs. W. 329 
Landon, E. H. 567 
Lane, Mrs. 
692 
Lang, Mrs. 
94 
Langdale, C. 233 
Langdon, K. A. 332 
Langford, Mrs. T. 
692 
Langley, A. J. 692 
Lant, R. 233 
Larken, Dr. E. L. 
M. 584 
Larkins, 
454 
Lascelles, C. H. 96; 
Hon. Mrs, E. 329 
La Touche, A. 695 
Lauder, H. 470 


F. H. 


Maj. R. 


Lauzun, A. N. 
709; Capt. F. D. 
586 


Lavie, A. 233 
Lawford, E: S. 234; 
F. A. 584 
Lawrence, G. H.332 
Lawrie, C. 350 
Lawson, Lady C.C. 
233; Mrs. J. 329 
Lawton, H. 694 
Layard, A. H. 92; 
B. V. 583 
Leader, N. P. 452 
W.*469 
Lear, F. 328 
Leathes, Mrs. 
M. 694 
Le Bas, C. W. 347 
Leckie, Mrs. W. 199 
Lee, E. 97 
Leeke, Lady A. S. 
710; Lady H. 
692 
Lees, H. J. 95; Lt. 
H. C. 227; Mrs. 
J.L. L. 94 
Lefroy, C. E. 705 
Legard, Sir T. D. 
114 


Hill 


Legge, F. L. 568; 
G. 351 


Leigh, F. G. 112; 
Hon. S. 696; 
Lady, 200 

Lennard, J. 569 

Lennox, F. 455 

Leslie, Lt.-Gen. J. 
354, 469; Mrs.C. 
S. 330 

L’Estrange, S. 710 


N. J. 


Lethbridge, Mrs. E. 
C. 692 

Leuw, Dr. de, 234 

Leveson, M. E. G. 
328 

Levi, F. 695 

Lewin, Capt. G. 695 

Lewis; A. 229; C, 
M. $32; J. H. 


565; R.709; W. 
D. 350 
Liddell, Hon. A. F. 
QO. 452; 
Mrs. A. 329 
Liebert, J. 201 
Light, Mrs. W. E. 
93 


Hon, 


Lightfoot, J. B. 328, 
691; T. F. 454 
Lilford, Lady, 566; 

Lord, 474 
Lilly, S. 452 
Lincoln, Earl of, 332 
Lindsay, Hon. Mrs. 
H. G. 566; T. 
350 
Linwood, Mrs. W 
566 
Lipscomb, 8. 352 
Little, Mrs, J. R. 


330 

Llewelyn, J. T. D. 
695 

Lloyd, E. W. C. 
455; Mrs. H.4538; 
R. W. 111, 224 

Loch, H. B. 691 

Locke, J. 692 

Locker, E. M. E. 
587, 708 

Lockhart, 
569 

Lodge, Mrs. S. 938 

Loftus, Lord A. W. 
F. S. 92 

Logan, Lieut, A. G, 
D. 567 

London, Lord Mayor 
of, 452 

Long, H. H. 202; 
M. E. 201; Mrs, 
R. P. 329 

Longe, M. C. A. 332 

Longlands, E. D. 
570 

Longman, A. M. S, 
231 

Longstaffe, W. H. 
D. 455 

Loraine, I. J. 569 

Lord, E. 705 

Lory, A. 694 

Lough, C. E. B, 
454 

Lound, T. 468 


Lt.-Col. 


Love, Capt. 590 

Loveden, P. 327 

Lovell, Lt.-Gen. Sir 
L. B. 473 

Lowe, Comm. F. 
233; E. W. 703; 
Mrs. A. 329; T. 
346; T. H. 225 

Lowndes, G. A. 327; 
Mrs. J. 200 

Lowry, Mrs. H. 93 

Loyd, W. J. 327 

Lucas, Capt. R. 707; 
M. A. 569; Mrs. 
C. H. 693 

Lucena, M. C. 473 

Lucy,. H. 695 

Ludlow, M. 232 

Lufkin, G. 97 

Lumley, Miss E. 
469; J. S. 82 

Lumsden, J. 201,232 

Lund, J. G. 471 

Lupton, S. 696 

Lutterell, F. H. 568 

Lyall, C. S. 96 

Lydiard, M. E.350 

Lynch, Capt. C.468 ; 
H. J. 565 

Lynes, R. F. 332 

Lyons, Lord, 92 

McAllister, Mrs. J. 
94 

Macandrew, Sir J. 
200 

Macartney, Capt. J. 
L. 473 

Macaulay, Mrs. S. 
H. 94 

Macbean, E, 96 

McCalmont, Mrs, T. 
93 

McChristie, T. Y. 
114 

M’Clean, J. R. 452 

Macclesfield, C’tess 
of, 94 

Macdonald, Hon. A. 
353; Hon. Mrs. 
693; Maj.-Gen. 
G. 198 

Macdonell, Capt. J. 

706 

MeDennel, Sir E. 
112 

Mac Evoy, J. J. 95 

Mac Gregor, Miss 
M. J. 478; W. 
454 

McHardy, Lieut. J. 
G. G. 201 

McHutchin, M. W. 


200 
M‘Kellar, H. 327 
Mackenzie, Capt. A. 





583; D.328; Sir 
K. S. 96 
Mackie, Mrs. J. 329 
Mackinnon, K.. M. 
354 
Mackintosh, C. 705 ; 
Mrs. 93 
Maclaine, Gen. Sir 
. A. 473 
Mac Lauchlan, Mrs. 
J. 472 
McLaughlin, M. S. 
A. 455; Mrs. E. 
93 
Maclean, J. 92; W. 
G. G. 695 
Mac Leod, A. 233 ; 
L. C. 97 
Maclise, W. 709 
McMurdo, Mrs. 454 
Macnabb, F. 201 
Macnamara, J. A. 
229 
MeNeill, Mrs.A.693 
Macpherson, F. 587 
Macqueen, J. F. 452 
McTaggart, C. 95 
Madan, Mrs. 199 
Madden, Mrs. J. W. 
692 
Maddox, J. M. 472 
Magee, Mrs. 567 
Magrath, A. N. 230; 
C. M, 473 
Maguire, Mrs. R. 
566 


Mainwaring, L. A. 
C. A. 568 
Maitland, Dr.J.704; 
M. T. 350 
Majendie, E. A. 332 
Major, D. B. 708 
Makeson, Mrs. H. 
B. 693 
Malcomson, Capt. J. 
H. P. 200 
Malet, S. L. 230 
Malhao, F. R. da S. 
227 
Man, E. E. 455 ; W. 
455 
Manclark, Mrs, W. 
199 
Manchester, D’ chess 
of, 93 
Mandeville, J. H. 
474 
Mangles, M. 331 
Mann, Mrs, 567 
Manners, E. 469; 
Mrs. H. R. 330 
Mansel, A. E. 96; 
Mrs. G. 330 
Mapletoft, A. 233 
Mapleton, H. 201 
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Marchant, E. 455 
Marder, M. 695 
Margesson, Mrs. R. 
566 
Marker, R. 707 
Markham, H. R.96; 
Mrs. 330 
Marrable, E. 201 
Marriott, Mrs. G. 94 
Marsden, W. 467 
Marsh, A. 354; D, 
201, 585; M. M. 
P. 696; Sir H. 
113; W. 703 
Marshall, E. M.96; 
G. 695; J. 354; 
Mrs. F. A. 8.693; 
Mrs, J.566; Mrs. 
™ Dement te 
588; W. J. 96 
Marston, E. B. 228; 
Mrs. C. D. 94 
Martin, A. 696; C. 
W. 331; H. M. 
201; L. J. 707; 
Maj. H. C. 709; 
Mrs. W. E. 199; 
R. F. 587 ; S. 346 
Martino, M. G. de, 
691 
Marzials, F. M. 473 
Mason, J. H. 347; 
=e Ws a8 
Massey, A. F. 331 
Master, Lt.-Col. W. 
C. C. 455; M.A. 
568 
Masters, Dr. 468 
Matcham, W.E: 201 
Matchell, M. 200 
Matheson, Mrs. A. 
830; Mrs. C. 453 
Mathias, E. 473 ; G. 
710 
Mattam, F. 353 
Matthew, Mrs. D. S. 
567 
Matthews, E. 228 
Matthey, Mrs. A. 93 
Maude, J. 468 
Maul, S. W. 347, 468 
Maunoir, Prof. I. P. 
234 
Maunsell, Mrs. E. 
454 
Maura, Don J. 691 
Maxwell, J. C. 469; 
Mrs. C. F. 566 
May, E. H. 696; J. 
201; M. S. 695 
Mayers, Mrs. H. 93 
Maynard, Mrs. E, 
G. 330 
Mayne, Mrs. T. 692 
Mead, Mrs. C.J.329 


Medley, Mrs. 566 
Medlycott, J. M. 95 
Mee, F. 228 
Mein, S, L. 587 
Mellish, G. 452 
Melvill, Mrs. P. S. 
565 
Mence, 8.110 
Menzies, A. 96; E. 
114; J. 8. 95 
Meredith, F. S. 97 
Merest, J. D. 230 
Mesham, A. 202 
Metcalfe, J. W. 225; 
Mrs. 693; Mrs. 
F. 98; R. 228, 
568 
Mexborough, Earl 
of, 229 
Meyer, A. J. 200 
Michel, Mrs. 330 
Michell, A. 2382; 
Capt. W. T. 111; 
L. 232 
Middleton, G. 589 
Mildmay, Lady,199; 
Mrs. B. 692 
Miller, Capt. C.231; 
W. 468, 472 
Milles, Hon. Mrs. 


693 
Milligan, Capt. 97 
Mills, H. 452; J. 
111 
Milman, Capt. W. 
D. 348; Col. G. 
B. 696; Mrs. 199 
Milne, A. 588 
Milner, E. W. 201 
Milnes, C. H. 228 
Mingay, J. 231 
Mirehouse, H. 694 
Mitchell, H. 202; 
Mrs. J. 566 
Moberly, Mrs. H. 
E. 199 
Moffatt, Mrs. G. 330 
Mogg, Mrs. 200 
Moilliet, J. 327 
Monck, Lady M. 471 
Moncrieff, J. 695; 
J. E. S. 110; Sir 
H. W. 198 
Money, Mrs. G. W. 
453; W. J. 454 
Monk, H. G. 584 
Monsell, E. 1. 587 
Montague, G. 198; 
Mrs. J. 693 
Monteith, A. E. 233 
Montemolin, Count, 
234; C’tess, 234 
Montgomery, Lady 
C. 329 
Moore, A. L. 710; 
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Capt. W. H. 470; 
E, 229; E. J. K. 
201; Mrs. G. B. 
692; M. W. 232 

Mooyaart, E. 97 

Moreau, M. C, 112 

Moresby, M. F. 454 

Moreton, Mrs. R. 
693 

Morgan, A. 331; C. 
454; E. 709; E. 
H. S. 472 

Morice, R. G. 110 

Morison, A. C.358 

Morley, E. 331 

Morrice, Mrs. W. D. 
693 

Morris, E. 695; Mrs. 
566; Mrs. G. B. 
199; Mrs. H. 94; 
R. 585 

Morse, Mr. F. H. 
692 

Morton, C. W. 695 

Mosley, M. S. 569; 
P. 696 

Mostyn, Hon. T. E. 
M. L. 709 

Mott, J. T. 327 

Mould, H. 232 

Moultrie, C. 227 

Mounsey, A. B. 583 

Mourilyan, M. 351 

Moxon, Lieut. J.348 

Mulcaster, F. M. 95 

Mules, M. 228 

Mulock, Maj. 202 

Miiller, Mrs. M. 199 

Mundy, Adm. Sir G. 
354 

Munro, W. 471 

Murchison, E. 113 

Murray, D. M. 201; 
Lady S.C. M. 95; 
Lord J. C. P. 5°5; 
Rt. Hon. Lady A. 
A. L. 114 

Mush, M. 331 

Muttlebury, Col. G. 
353 

Myers, J. M. 467; 
M. 200 

Mynors, Mrs. W. B. 
94 


Napier, C. G. 97; 
Lord, 92; Maj.- 
Gen. Sir R. 452; 
Mrs. W. 330, 566 

Nash, J. E. 567; 
Mrs. G. L. 330 

Nation, W. 588 

Neave, K. 468 

Nedham, Mrs. 330 

Needham, Lady E. 
230 
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Nelson, T. 586 

Nepean, Capt. H. 
M 568 

Netterville, Hon. M. 
95 

Nevile, Mrs. C. 693 

Newbery, C. J. 232; 
T. 583 

Newland, A. E. W. 
584 

Newlands, J. 233 

Newlove, E. 230 

Newman, C. 570; 
S. 568 

Newton, C. T. 695; 
F. W. 327; Mrs. 
453; M. W. 455 

Neyland, M. 228 

Nicholas, E, 231 

Nicholl, Mrs. J. C. 


693 
Nicholls, Maj. H. J. 
348 
Nicholson, G. H. 
350; G. J. 589 
Nickle, Miss J. 232 
Nicol, A. 198 
Nicolls, Mrs. R. O. 
T. 94 
Nicolson, Lady A. 
590 


Niebuhr, J. F. W. 
691 


Nisbet, Mrs. T. 329 
Nixon, Mrs, A. 199 
Noble, J. W. 232 
Noel, Mrs. B. 453 
Norfolk, Duke of, 
112 
Norman, M. O. 97 
North, F. 347 
Northcote,A.H.110; 
Capt. L. 569 
Northen, Dr. F. H. 
233 
Nottingham, Archd. 
of, H. A. dau. of, 
96; R. N. 709 
Nunn, J. 703 
Oakes, J. 347; Lt.- 
Col. 455; M. L. 
112 
Oakley, T. 587 
O’Brien, H. 348; 
Mrs. E. D. 329; 
Mrs. H. M. S. 94 
O’Connor, M. 568 
Odell, E. L. 705 
Ogilvie, Mrs. 692 
Ogilvy, M. A. S. 587 
O’ Hara, Mrs, C. W. 
94 
Oldbury, E. 331 
Oldfield, Mrs. 93; 
Mrs. R. 565 
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O’Leary, Maj. A. 
472 


Oliphant, L. 452; 
Mrs. J. 351 

Oliver, G. 586; R. 
M. 471 

Olliver, G. 710 

Ommanney, C. M. 
569 

Onslow, W. L. 92 

Oranmore & Browne, 
Lady, 199 

Ord, Lieut.-Col. H. 
S. G. 328 

Ormston, Mrs. H. 
B. 453 

Orpen, Mrs. E. C. 
93 


Orchard, E. A. 331 

O’Reilly, Hon. R. 
348 

Orme, Mrs. W. 330 

Orson, M. 96 

Osborn, F. 695 

Osborne, Lady W. 
G. 199; Lord S. 
G. 590 

Osler, T. 232 

Oudkerk, G. 452, 
691 

Ouseley, F. R. 455 


Outram, Lieut.-Gen, 


Sir J, 452 

Owen, Col. H. 228; 
H. 708; H.J.97; 
Sir J. 353; Sir H. 
O. 452 

Oxenden, Lieut.-Col. 
C. V. 567 

Oxley, Mrs. J. S. 
329 


Packe, A. 347 ; Mrs. 
H. V. 93 

Packer, J. 703; Mrs. 
J. G. 93 

Pagani, Dr. 230 

Paget, A. H. 198; 
Lady A. 454; 
Lord G. 454 

Palmer, E. 95; E. 
B. 706; H. W. 
474; J. 328; J. 
J. 588; Lieut. C. 
589; Mrs.C. O’B. 
198; Mrs. S. G. 
453 

Palmerston, Rt.Hon. 
H. J. Vise. 565 

Parish, Mrs. W. S. 
566 

Park, Mrs. J. A. 566 

Parker, Capt. R. B. 
585; C. G. 96; 
F. 95; F. L. 696; 
H. A. A. 95; 


Lady, 199; Mrs. 
W. 566 
Parr, J. H. 95 
Parry, C. L. 567; 
L. H. 454 
Parsons, Rear-Adm. 
R. W. 350 
Partridge, J. A. 468 
Paske, F. 96 
Pasley, Gen. Sir C. 
W. 590; Mrs. 566 
Paterson, Lt.-Col. J. 
231 
Patten, A. 704 
Patterson, L. H. 350 
Patteson, J. H. 97 
Pauer, E. 354 
Paul, C. 583 
Pauli, Mrs. R. 453 
Pawson, W. P. 327 
Peacock, A. S. 570; 
C. G. 455 
Peace, W. 349 
Pearce, G. 224; R. 
584 
Pears, A. E. 95 
Pearse, B. E. 696 
Pearson, H. J. 95 
Peddon, E. 585 
Peel, Capt. 227; G. 
C. 568; Lady J. 
586 ; Mrs. A. 566 
Peirce, C. S. 473 
Pelegrin, Don M. J. 
691 


Pellew, G. 696 
Pelly, Mrs. 93 
Pemberton, F. M. 
568; ht. L. 327; 
S. 691 
Pennefather, Hon. 
Mrs. E. 589; R. 
T. 691 
Pennell, W. 230 
Penruddock, 1. 332 
Penruddok, C. 327 
Perceval, A. 691 
Percival, R. 352 
Perfect, A. P. 568 
Perley, A. 95 
Perrot, S. H. 114 
Perry, Mrs. W. J. 
93; S.C. 200 
Pery, Hon. E. 8. 231 
Pester, G. L. H. 569 
Peter, R. G. 96 
Petre, Dow. Lady, 
354; Lady G. 694 
Petry, H. J. 95 
Petter, W. 471 
Pettiward, Lady F. 
567 
Phelps, P. 200 
Phibbs, Hon. S. 565 
Philips, J. W. 327 


Phillipps, E. 707 

Phillips, E. L. 200; 
Hon. Mrs. 199; 
S. 472 

Philpott, Dr. 691; 
Mrs. R. S. 453 

Picken, Mrs. R. 692 

Pickersgill, H. H. 
232 

Pigueur, T. 352 

Pilling, C. R. 346 

Pinckney, Mrs. 453 

Pine-Coffin, J. T. 
347 

Pinniger, J. 113 

Pirie, A. 706 

Pitcairn, A. A. 231 

Place, E. 708 

Playfair, Lieut.-Col. 
Sir H. L. 350 

Plomley, F. 233 

Plumptre, Mrs. J. B. 
94 

Plumridge, 
830 

Pole, C. C. Van N. 
694 

Pollard, W. 231; W. 
B. 691 

Pollock, A. J. 455; 
Mrs. F. R. 93; 
H. L. 113 

Pomeroy, Hon.J.S. 
568 


Lady, 


Poole, Mrs.S.G. 200 

Pope, H. G. 332 

Popham, Mrs. F. L. 
329 

Portal, G. R. 200 

Portman, E.N.B.584 

Portsmouth, C’tess 
of, 199 

Potter, J. P. 347 

Powell, Maj. G. C. 
E. 455 

Power, M. E. 231 

Pratt, Col. 695 

Preedy, I. 587 

Prendergast, R. K. 
200 

Pressly, C. 328 

Preston, C. 231; 
Hon. J. 201 ; Maj. 
695; Mrs. B. H. 
329 

Price, E. P. 452; 
G. 703; R. 704 

Prichard, J. C. 352 

Pridham, 8. 695 

Prince, T. 92 

Prinsep, H. S. 569 

Prior, K. 587; Mrs. 
329 

Pritchard, G. 327; 
Mrs. C. W. 693 











Probart, Dr. 706 
Procter, B. W. 452 
Proctor, Vice Adm. 
Sir W. B. 473 
Prole, W. 354 
Pryor, C. 234 
Pugh, D. 590, 692 
Puleston, Sir R. 229 
Pulteney, Mrs. R. 
693 
Purnell, W. A. 112 
Purser, S. P. 110 
Pym, Sir W. 474 
Quicke, C. I. 202 
Radford, Rear-Adm. 
S. 350 
Raikes, Mrs. H. C. 
329; R. C. 584, 
704 
Rainey, Lieut.-Gen. 
230 
Ralph, C. E. 97 
Ramsay, G. H. 570; 
W. F. 331 
Ramsbottom, A. C. 
202 
Randall, A. 327; R. 
R. 233; T. 228 
Randell, H. L. 332 
Randolph, Hon.Mrs. 
L. 199; Mrs. E. 
199; S. 229 
Rattenbury, E. 694 
Rawlins, J. 349 
Rawdon, Mrs. J. D. 
K. 566 
Rawson, Hon. Mrs. 
R. W. 453 
Read, M. 590 
Reade, A. P. 202 
Reade, Lady M. 330 
Reay, Mrs. 692; S. 
347 
Reed, A. B. 695 
Rees, E. D’O. 227; 
M. H. 331 
Reeves, E. 201; Lt. 
L. B. 708 
Remington, 
W. E. 704 
Remono, J. E. 92 
Repington, Gen. C. 
A.acC,. 590 
Rew, C. 96 
Reynardson, H. B. 
327; Mrs. B. 199 
Reynolds, E. 703 
Rhodes, H. 110, 198 
Riach, J. 232 
Riccard, F. J. 709 
Rice, D. 112; F. A. 
694; Hon. Mrs. 
S. 329; Hon. W. 
C. S. 452; Mrs. 
F. W. 566 


Capt. 
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Rich, J. 331 

Richards, C. A. 569; 
E. 96; R. 112; 
S. M. A. 455; 
W. P. 583 

Richardson, C. L. 
201; E. E. 96; 


Mrs. H. C. 567; 
P. 230; W. 232 
Richmond, Mrs. H. 
454 

Rickards, Capt. W. 
352 

Ricketts, 
O. 229 

Ricky, Col. B. 227 

Riddell, Gen. H. J. 
473, 589 

Riddle, W. 114 

Ridgway, J. 113 

Rigby, A. N. 570; 
Dr. E, 230 

Riley, D. 97 

Ripley, Mrs. W. N. 
693 

Rivers, J. C. 691 

Roberts, A. 474; F. 
233 

Robertson, Dr. J. 
113; H. P. 470; 
J. M. 328; Maj.- 
Gen. W. D. 200; 
M. S. E. 454; 
Rear-Adm. 589 ; 
T. H. 704; W. 
568 

Robinson, Capt. T. 
P. 708; ©. T. 


a. Md. 


468; E. 709; 
Miss C, 590; W. 
B. 468 
Roche, A. 694 
Roden, C’tess of, 
471 


Rodney, Mrs. W. P. 
330 


Roffey, W. 473 

Rogers, E, T. 328 ; 
Mrs. R. 94; P. 
W. 452 

Rolfe, A. F. 95 

Rolland, Miss P. 587 

Rollo, Rt. Hon. Lady, 
330, 453 

Rolls, A. K. 331 

Romaine, W. G. 331 

Romney, J. 473 

Romsey, Mrs. J. 566 

Roney, Lady E. A. 
233 

Roper, W. J. 708 

Rose, A. 113; E. 
590; G. M. 233; 
H. J. 96; Mrs. 
H. 198 


Ross, C. G. 202; F. 
231; G. 474; 
Mrs. J. F. 330 

Rossmore, H. R. 
113 

Rothes, C’tess of, 


202 
Rothschild, Sir A. 


Rowe, G. R. 351 

Rowland, C. B. 331 

Rowley, S. G. 201 

Roxby, T. M. 97 

Royal, J. 471 

Royley, A. E. 96 

Rudyerd, Mrs. H. 
E. S. 693 

Rumsey, H. H. 709 

Rushton, R. 470 

Rushworth, E. E. 
452 

Russell, H. J. 228; 
J, 282; R. 452; 
T. F. J. 455 

Rust, Mrs. G. 199 

Sadler, E. 696; H. 
M.455 

Sadlier, F.M. McV. 
570 

Sage, A. 588 

St. Aubyn, Lady E. 
94 

St. George, Maj. T. 
G. 694 

St. John, F. A. 350; 
Mrs. H. C, 453; 
Mrs. J. H. 329 

St. Leonard’s, Rt. 
Hon. Lady, 710 

Salis, Col. R. de, 
452 

Salmon, Ens.C,704; 
G. R. 584; Mrs. 
H. T. 93 

Sampson, Don. M. 
B. 565 

Samuel, Capt. E. P. 
474 

Samuelles, E. A. 229 

Sanderson, His Hon. 
E. D. 705 

Sandford, L. F. G. 
568 


Sandys-Lumsdaine, 
Mrs. F. G. 94 
San Juan, Don R. 

328 
Salterthwaite, C. J. 
202 
Savile, H.327; Hon. 
Mrs. A. 199 
Sawbridge, Mrs. C. 
199 
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Sayce, A. A. 570 

Sayer, S. 231 

Scarsdale, Lady, 567 

Schmiedern, A. C. 
96 

Schneider, J. P. 328 

Schreiber, H. W.331 

Schuster, Lady I. 93 

Sclater-Booth, Mrs. 
G. 693 

Scotland, C. H. 452 

Scott, A. lll; G. 
849; Mrs. J.693; 
Rear-Adm. E. H. 
709; S. 584; T. 
332; Vice-Adm. 
W. I. 228; Wa 
202; W. Q. 332 

Scovell, Gen. Sir G. 
349 

Seaton, Col. D. 114 

Senior, Col. H. 232 

Serjeantson, F. M. 
709 

Severn, J. 828; M. 
695 

Severne, J. E. 327 

Sewell, C. C. 201 

Seymour, A. E. 200; 
L. W. 381; W. 
D. 452 

Shackell, F. B. 703 

Shadwell, L. 233 

Shakerley, G. 97 

Shand, Mrs. 329 

Shapcote, Comm. T. 
350 

Sharpey, Dr. W. 565 

Shaw, C. A. 202; 
J. 201; J. R. 703; 
Mrs, C. J. K. 93 

Shawe, Mrs. R, L. 
93 

Shee, E. 586 

Sheen, C. R. 202 

Shephard, E. C. A. 
708 

Shepherd, J. 229 

Sheppard, Capt. T. 
W. 382; M. S. 
332; Mrs. H. F. 
693 : 

Sheridan, 
B. 454 

Sheriff, J. W. 452 

Sherman, S. 114 

Sherwood, Mrs. T. 
H. 565; T. 589 

Shirley, Mrs. E. P. 
454 

Shortland, C. T. 472 

Shuckburgh, Col. H. 
A. 229 

Shum, E. M. 114 

Shute, Capt. H. D. 


Mrs. H. 
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M. 704; Mrs. C. 
C. 199; Mrs. N. 
565; T. H. 230 
Siddons, H. F. 584 
Silver, E. 569 
Simeon, Sir R. 201 
Simonds, E. W.472; 
H. G.111; R.95 
Simpson, A. C. 349, 
E. J. 696; J.111; 
J. H. 346; Mrs. 
H. T. 692 
Sinclair, Hon. J. 
232; Mrs. 198 
Singleton, Mrs. W. 
566 
Sismey, T. 97 
Sitwell, Lady, 454 
Skally, R. J. 569 
Skinner, M. A. 330 
Sladen, R. 704 
Slater, G. J. 96 
Slatter, E. W. 95; 
G. J. 95 
Smale, J. 328 
Smart, Mrs, 329; S. 
234 
Smerdon, J. 706 
Smith, B. E. S. 200; 
C. 358, 703; C. 
J.95; H.C. 97; 
I. 350; J. 2382; 
a G,- 63%: d. 
W. 452; L. 588; 
Lady, 453 ; Lady 
A. 710; M. A. 
331; M. C. 696; 
Mrs.C. 329; Mrs. 
H. 453; Mrs. J. 
G. 93; Mrs. S. 
L. 567 
Smith-Neill, Mrs. 
W. 694 


Smithers, Dr. W.C, 
468 

Smyth, M. E. S. 
696; Mrs. H. 693; 
V. B. 696 

Smythies, R. B. 347 

Snagg, Lady A. 470 

Snape, F. K. 569 

Soames, J. 97 

Sockett, G. 111 

Somers, Mrs. H. 94 

Somerset, Mrs. E. 
454 

Somerville, Mrs, D. 
453 

Southesk, Earl of, 
95 

Southey, Maj. C. G. 
705 


Spain, J. 229 
Spearman, A. H. 
568; A. Y. 568 
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Speer, F. 231 
Spence, C. J. 227; 
M. E. G. G. 568 
Spencer, G. J. T. 92 
Sperling, C. G. 232 
Spiller, Col. G. 588 
Spratt, M. 705 
Spurin, Capt. 232 
Squire, C.96; R.J. 
585 
Stacey, M. A. 351 
Stacy, G. 710 
Stafford, Marg. of, 
565 
Stamford, Mrs. H. 
329 
Stanbrough, M. E. 
56 


8 

Stanfield, H. T. 201 

Stanhope, Lord Hon. 
G. P.'C. A. 92; 
Mrs. W.S. 199 

Stanley, C. G. 570; 
E. M. 569; Mrs. 
234; Rt. Hon. E. 
H. 452 

Stanton, Lt.-Col. E. 
92 

Stapleton, E. H. 201 

Stapylton, M. B. 96 

Starkie, A. 96 

Starr, Mrs. E. H. 
692 

Staudigl, J. 587 

Staunton, M. 332; 
Mrs. 93; Mrs. J. 
B. 234 

Staveley, M. 332 

Steevens, Lt.-Col. C. 
473; Mrs. N. 93 

Steggall, Dr. E. G. 
707 


Steiger, A. M.C. de 
95 


Stein, Brig.-Gen,.111 

Stephen, E. E. 584 

Stephens, A. 470, 
708; A. J. 452; 
M. J. 97 ; Mrs. T. 
S. 329 

Steuart, D. 202 

Stevens, L. 709; S. 
112 

Stevenson, O. A.568 

Stevenson- Bushnan, 
G. O. 455 

Stewart, C. 112; D. 
469 

Stirling, F. M. 201; 
H. A. 201 

Stockdale, E. 200; 
Mrs. H. M. 330 

Stocken, H. 703 

Stokes, Dr. W. 198; 
E. 586 


Stotherd, E. A. 332 

Strachey, Mrs. R. 
693 

Stradling, Mrs. 93 

Strange, Capt. T. G. 
584; Mrs. C. 453 

Strangways, Mrs. F. 
453 


Stratton, L. M. 468 
Straubenzee, Mrs. 
F, van, 198 
Streatfield, Col. H. 
C, 230 
Streeter, G. T. P. 97 
Strickland, K. McC. 
569 
Stuart, L. 353; Mrs. 
A. 453; Mrs. J. 
K. 198; Mrs. W. 
J. 693 ; S. M. 332 
Stubbs, G. 472 
Studley, Mrs. J. S. 
93 
Sturgess, C. W. 455 
Sturt, J, F. 202 
Suckling, R. R. 225 
Suffield, Lady, 329 
Sumner, Mrs, A. H. 
567 
Surtees, S. F. 96 
Sutcliffe, A. 234 
Suter, L. G. 95 
Sutherland, Dow. 
Duchess of, 691; 
G. G. Duke and 
Earl of, 471; Most 
Noble G. G. W. 
Duke of, 691 
Suttie, Lady S. G. 
566 
Sutton, R. 327 
Swaffield, L. E. J. 
332; R. H. O. 
327, 565 
Swaine, J. 227 
Swan, Mrs. C.T.453 
Swanne, E. 233 
Swannell, C. 97 
Sweden, D. Queen 
Dow. of, 114 
Sykes, Lady, 352 
Symons, C. 352 
Synge, Mrs. F. 566 
Taaffe, Capt. G. 704 
Talbot, Hon. Mrs. 
567; Miss, 354 
Tarver, C. E. 707 
Tasker, J. 704 
Tattnall, Mrs. 566 
Tayler, M. C. 568 
Tayleure, J. 586 
Taylor, C. M. 696; 
H. 347, 692; M. 
353; Mrs. A. 565; 
W, 349 


Teed, A. H. 331; C. 
M. 201; H. 331 
Teissier, Baron de, 

569 
Teleki,Count L. 709 
Temple, C. 455; G. 
W. 201; S. 469; 
T. R. S. 331 
Tennant, P. 331 
Terry, M. 583 
Thackeray, Lt. C. 
W. 584 
Thellusson, Mrs. 566 
Thelwall, Mrs. 566 
Theobald, Mrs. J. 
453 
Thomas, J. 474; 
Lady, 330; M. 
352; R. 473 
Thompson, C. 354; 
J. 225, 473; Lt.- 
Col. S. 455; M. 
455; R. 350; S. 


709 

Thomson, A. S. 227 ; 
Dr. A. 471; E. 
348 ; M. 114; M. 
G. 694; Mrs. A. 
D. or, 586; Mrs, 
W. 692; O. H. 
332 

Thornhill, Mrs. E. 
B. 453 

Thornton, Mrs R. 
329; Mrs. F. V. 
453 

Thorp, R. 705; W. 
111, 225 

Thwaites, J. 452 

Tichborne, A. J. 694 

Tiddeman, A. F. 331 

Tierney, Lt.-Col. Sir 


Tizard, W. H. 227 

Todd, E. St. L. 568 

Tolfree, T. 472 

Tollemache, LadyE. 
710; Mrs. J. 94; 
Mr. KR. W. L. 
199 

Tomkinson, E. H. 
569; J. 588 

Tomlinson, M. 228 

Tonge, W. J. 695 

Tottenham, C. J. 
327; G. 95 

Townsend, M.S.200; 
Mrs. S. F. A. 567; 
R. 468 

Towsey, Comm. G. 
N. 455 

Toynbee, Mrs.J.567 








at > 





Tozer, Capt. R. M. 
J. 586 


Trafford, Sir H. de, 
327 

Travers, Mrs. B. 
199; M. 708 

Treasure, E. 350 

Tredcroft, E. S. 331 

Treherne, E. 707 

Trench, A. J. 111 

Trevenen, J. 586 

Trevilian, Maj. M. 
C. 471 

Trevor, Mrs. S. S. 93 

Trimlestown, Dow. 
Lady A. 112 

Trotter, A. A. 589; 
J. 708 

Trubner, N. 695 

Tucker, J. 327 

Tuckwell, Mrs. W. 
692 

Tufnell, E. M. 200 

Tupper, F. 691; G. 
Le M. 696 

Turnbull, Mrs. G. 
A. 329 

Turner, Lieut. C. B. 
348; R. 695; S. 
W. 200 

Twining, J. T. 110 

Twiss, Q. W. F. 570 

Tyler, E. O. 569; 
G. G. 694; Mrs. 
453 

Tynte, Col. K. 112 

Upperton, Mrs. C. 
S. 693 

Urquhart, A. 112; 
M. H. 568; Mrs. 
W. 692 

Utlay, Capt. J. T. 
470 


Vacher, Maj. F. S. 
200 
Vail, E. L. 111 


Vallance, Capt. T. 


W, 695 
Valletort, Lady K. 
454 


Vandespar, Maj. W. 
C. 584 


Vaughan, C. 694 
Velluti, 472 
Verdier-Latour, M. 
M. F. E. 691 
Vernon, G. E. H. 
353; Gen. 585; 
Hon. Mrs. G. 93 
Verschoyle, Mrs. 693 
Vesey, Capt. C. 97 
Vidal, E. E. 709 
Vigors, E. A. 708 
Villiers, W. 225, 346 
Vincent, J. 694 
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Vivian, Maj.-Gen. 
Sir R. J. H. 452 

Vizard, Mrs. H. B. 
692 

Vyner, H. 350; R. 
A. 198 

Vyse, F. H. 92 

Vyvyan, H. F. 96 

Waddell, Capt. C. 
D. 201 

Waddingham, J. 327 

Wade, T. F. 691 

Wainwright, A. 471 

Waite, J. E. 202 

Wake, E. B. 331; 
Mrs. C. 330 

Wakefield, Capt. E. 
708 

Walch, C. E. 455 

Waldegrave, Hon. 
G. 202 

Walker, A. 234; E. 
696; G.331; Mrs. 
233; Mrs. R. H. 


Wall, W. W. 114; 
W. 709 

Wallace, A. 97; H. 
R. 95; Mrs. H. 
199 

Waller, Mrs. C. E. 
94 

Wallis, E. 583; F. 
S. 705; Mrs. A. 
B. 567 

Walmesley, V. 696 

Walpole, C. M.569 ; 
F. 233; F. M. 
586; Mrs. R. 94 

Walrond, Hon. Mrs. 
454 

Walsh, A.588; Lady 
E, 454 

Walter, J. 201; Mrs. 
H. 692 

Walters, M. A. 332; 
M. D.C. 95 

Walton, M. R. 696 

Warburton, G. 111 

Ward, E. 708; G. 
B. 328; Mrs. G. 
565; Maj. B. E. 
200; Mrs. O. F. 
94 


Warde,C. 354; Capt. 


J. R. T. 232; Lt.- 
Col. W. 708 
Warner, F. 692; R. 
H. L. 327 
Warnford, Lady H. 
E. W. 473 
Warre, Mrs. F. 693 
Warren, Capt. J. T. 
353 ; M. 229 
Warter, F.97 


Waterfield, A. 370 

Waters, T. 470 

Wathen, Lady E.349 

Watkins, M. 455 

Watson, J. 229; J. 
K.95; Lt. J. 228; 
M. 694 

Watts, E. C. 696; 
T. 471 

Waugh, Lt.-Col. A. 
8.92; Mrs. J.C. 
565 

Wawn, Mrs, E. B. 
566 

Weare, Mrs. I’. W. 
9+ 

Webb, Mrs. A. 693; 
Mrs. C. J. 94; 
Mrs. D. P. 692; 
V. 97 

Webber, Mrs. W. G. 
E. 566 

Weber, Mrs. F. 94 

Webster, G. M. 225 

Weeden, Mrs, W. D. 
94 


Weekes, Mrs. A. W. 
P. 566 

Weeler, Mrs. G. D. 
94 

Weguelin, T. 569; 
Mrs. T. M. 566 

Wellden, Mrs. E. I. 
566 

Wellford, G. 468 

Wellesley, R. 710 

Wellington, D’chess 
of, 691 

Wells, E. 112; E. 
F. M. 382; N. 
709 

Welsh, Gen. J. 351 

Welstead, J. R. 455 

Wemyss, S. 351 

West, C. 227; E. 
M. 568; G. H. 
354; J. R. 331 

Westmorland, J. W. 
231 

Weston, E. G. 234 

Westropp, 
332 

Whalley, A. J. 95 

Whannell, Lt.-Col. 
G. 707 

Wharton, K. A. 570; 
Mrs. J. C. 453 

Whately, Mrs. W. 
J. 692 

Whatton, Mrs. A. B. 
693 

Wheeler, T. 452 

Whish, F. T. 97 

Whitbread, Lady I. 
329 


E. H. 
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White, Mr. 350; 
Mrs. R. M. 693 
Whitehead, Mrs, A. 

453 
Whitley, H. 110 
Whitman, C. 691 
Whittaker, T. 110 
Whittington, Mrs. 
R. 693 
Whyte, C. A. L. 
694; W. 569 
Wight, R. 708 
Wigley, F. S. 828 
Wilbraham, R. 233 
Wilde, T. 703 
Wilkes, Mrs. R. 692 
Wilkie, H. 696 
Wilkins, L. S. 455 
Wilkinson, C. E. 
710; F. H. 703; 
H. J. 234; M. E. 
696; Mrs. G. A. 
453; Mrs. H. J. 
199; Mrs. H. J. 
W. 829; M. T. 
331; W. M. 569 
Williams, A. 588; 
B. 97; D. 3827; 
E. 114; F. A. 
229; J. E. 568; 
J. S. 351; Maj.- 
Gen. W. F. 114, 
228; Mrs. E. A. 
199; Mrs. W. L. 
329; T. T. 586 
Williamson, Mrs. 
588; Mrs. G. 93; 
S. 111; Sir H. 706 
Willis, E. 694; J. 
T. 695 
Willy, A. 709 
Willoughby, F. E. 
96; Hon, Mrs. C, 
J. 93 
Willyams, A. C. P. 
567 
Wilmot, Mrs. F. E. 
692 


Wilmot - Chetwode, 
Lady J. 710 

Wingate, Mrs. W. 
693 

Winn, Miss L. 706 

Winton, Mrs, H. de, 
692 

Wilson, A. 455; C. 
227; E. 327; J. 
569; J. A. 583; 
J. 1.348; M.587; 
Miss E. 710; S. 
233, 710 

Wimberley, E. B. 95 

Winchester, C. A. 
565; Marchioness 
of, 454; W. 332 
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Wing, J. 468 
Wingfield; Hon. Mrs, 
E. 567 
Wingham, C. 230 
Winn, Hon. Mrs. R. 
93; Mrs. R. 199 
Wise, D. W. 568; 
F. 587 
Wodehouse, Maj. J. 
H. 331 
Wolff, J. 696 
Wollaston, A. H. 
227; Mrs. 199 
Wombwell, Sir G. 
O. 327 
Wood, A. P. 565; 
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E. R. 327; H. 
W. 200; J. 229, 
471; Mrs. W. W. 
453; Mrs. A. 587; 
R. F. 569 

Woodgate, Col. W. 
233 


Woodroffe, A. 709 
Woolfe, K. G. 455 
Woolnough, A. 568 
Woolridge, M,A.227 
Worsley, H. J. 352 
Wray, E. 705; W. 
R. 708 
Wrench, E. M. 569; 
Lt. C.J. 584 


Wright, Mrs. T. B. 
693 

Wrottesley, Lt.-Col. 
Hon, C. A. 471 

Wyatt, A. A. 350; 
B. F. 455; Capt. 
F. D. 570; C. F. 
69 

Wyld, Mrs. B. 199 

Wylde, M. J.. G. 
710 

Wyndham, A. 200 

Wynn, Lady A. W. 
829 


Wynne, Mrs. E.693; 
P. 349 


Wynniatt, Comm. 
R. J. 228 
Yardley, Lady, 199 
Yates, E. R. 114: 
F. 471 ‘ 
Yeates, D. 328 
Yeatman, H. F. 703 
Yelloly, S. T. 230 
Yolland, B. S. 570 
Yorke, M. V. 471 
Young, J. C. 112; 
J. W. 232; Mrs. 
93; Mrs. F. 199; 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. 
452; S. M. 228; 
W. 92 








Africa: Algiers, 196; Egypt, 510, 663 

America: Pennsylvania, 536 

Asia: Australia, 411; Burmab, 90; Can- 
ton, 483, 673; China, 653, 663; Cy- 
prus, 690; Georgia, 171, 667; India, 
420, 652, 663; Martund, 57; Pagan, 
557; Persia, 652; Smyrna, 421 

Europe: Abbeville, 437; &gina, 272; 
Aix-la- Chapelle, 538; Amiens, 121, 
192, 437; Antwerp, 619; Ardennes, 
371; Athens, 686; Avignon, 542; Bel- 
gium, 538,655; Berniéres-sur- Mer, 372 ; 
Bruges, 543 ; Brussels, 538; Caen, 288, 
364; Carcassonne, 25; Chalons-sur- 
Marne, 121 ; Champlieu, 191 ; Chartres, 

_ 120; Cologne, 303, 542; Constantinople, 
656 ; Copenhagen, 539; Dax, 672; De 
la Delivrande, 373; Denmark, 432, 508; 
Dieppe, 449; Douvres St. Remy, 373; 
Etran, 56; Flanders, 305, 360, 558; 
France, 610, 628; Gastinel, 252; Ge- 
neva, 69; Genoa, 644; Germany, 184; 
Granada, 404; Haut Allemagne, 374; 
Heronville, 374; Holland, 655; Ifs, 
374; Italy, 652; Konigsfelden, 536; La 
Fresne Camille, 374; Langrune, 372; 
Liege, 300, 538; Lubeck, 68; Luc, 
374; Lucca, 121; Lion-sur-Mer, 374; 
Malta, 553; Mathieu, 374; Mayence, 
40, 55; Mentoni, 511; Monaco, 511; 
Munich, 276; Naples, 63, 409; Nether- 
lands, 520, 619; Nice, 411; Normandy, 
123 ; Norrey, 374; Norway, 432; Notre 
Dame, 374; Noyers, 181; Oistreham, 
374; Paris, 69, 79, 189, 254; Poitiers, 
121; Pontigny, 123; Ravenna, 429; 
Rheims, 121, 302; Rome, 63, 119, 419, 
535, 686; Rosel, 374; Rouen, 41, 44, 
255; Russia, 304; St. Omer, 121; Sens, 
121, 654; Spain, 546; Sweden, 184; 
Switzerland, 561 ; Toulouse, 25 ; Vienna, 
653; Vivoin, 125; Walcheren, 639 
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Anglesey: Plas Coch, 327 

Bedfordshire: Ampthill, 386; Aspley Guise, 
386; Barford, 386; Bedford,386; Bid- 
denham, 387; Biggleswade, 387; Blun- 
ham, 387; Bromham, 387 ; Caddington, 
387; Moggerhanger, 157; Pavenham, 
327; Sandy, 159 

Berkshire: Abingdon, 304; Beech-hill, 
327 ; Cookham, 67 ; East Hendred, 439; 
Ilsley, East, 667; Long Wittenham, 
164; Morton, North, 539; Newbury, 
158 ; Reading, 421; Shottesbrook, 3, 70; 
Windsor, 407, 539 

Brecknockshire: Trallong, 662 

Breconshire : Talwen, 327 

Buckinghamshire: Aston Clinton, 327 ; 
Aylesbury, 306; Clifton Reynes, 66; 
Horton, 118; Tingewick, 307 ; Waven- 
don, 663 ; Weston Turville, 307 

Cambridgeshire: Burwell, 170; Cambridge, 
5, 69, 169, 429, 442, 541, 662, 666; 
Ely, 158, 170, 287 ; Grantchester, 170; 
Hauxton, 170; Orwell, 535; Tadiow, 
170; Westley Waterless, 382 ; Wilbra- 
ham, Great, 327; Wratting, 191 

Cardiganshire: Castell, 541; Gogerddan, 
327 

Carmarthenshire: Pentre, 327 

Carnarvonshire : Sygunfawr, 327 

Cheshire: Backford Hall, 827; Birken- 
head, 156; Bowdon, 159; Chester, 162, 
442, 543; Congleton, 156 

Cornwall: Callington, 685, 689; Chy- 
sauster, 65; Constantine, 168; Mara- 
zion, 303; St. Ives, 420; St. Michael’s 
Mount, 685; Tehidy, 327 

Cumberland: Flosh, 327; Keswick, 162; 
Penrith, 161 

Denbighshire : Llangollen, 327 ; Wrexham, 
541 

Derbyshire: Bamford, 158; Bradley, 66; 

Buxton, 102; Derby, 594; Horsley, 
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160; Spondon Hall, 327; Swanwick, 

158 

Devonshire: Awliscombe,310; Bovey Tracy, 
685; Brixham, 254; Clyst St. George, 
2, 160 ; Dartmoor, 68; Devonport, 663 ; 
Ermington, 686; Exeter, 309, 419, 541, 
656; Gittisham, 310; Paignton, 685; 
Plymouth, 442; Holcombe Court, 685 ; 
Talaton, 160, 311; Fopsham, 327 ; 

-  Westdown, 66 

Dortsetshire : Bridport, 160; Corfe Castle, 
160; Fontmell,. 303; Lyme Regis, 309 ; 
Swanage, 160; Wyke Regis, 327 

Durham: Barnes, 327; Brancepeth, 66; 
Durham, 158, 302, 398, 542, 654; 
Greencroft, Little, 65 ; Hartlepool, 651 ; 
Piersbridge, 422 ; Shincliffe, 662 ; Stain- 
drop, 66 

Essex: Audley End, 538; Berdon, 58 ; 
Colchester, 311, 651; Danbury, 66; 
Dunmow, 563; Elmstead, 66; Grays 
Thorrock, 412; Hatfield Broad Oak, 
827; Leighs, Littl, 66; Paylesham, 
663; Saffron Walden, 651; Tendring, 
301; Twinstead, 158 ; Waltham Abbey, 
184, 159, 449 ; Widford, 303 ; Wiven- 
hoe, 160 

Flintshire: Broughton Hall, 327; St 
Asaph’s, 156 

Glamorganshire: Cardiff, 160; Llandaff, 
158; Oystermouth, 160; Pontardawe, 
157 ; Stouthall, 327 

Gloucestershire: Abenhall, 291; Bristol, 
162, 655; Bourton-on-the-Water, 53; 
Cheltenham, 300 ; Cirencester, 391, 420; 
Deerhurst, 303, 632, 662; Down Ha- 
therley, 160; Eastington, 390; Fair- 
ford, 422; Falfield, 156; Gloucester, 
66, 296, 631, 632, 653; Guiting Grange, 
327; Newland, 291 ; Pauntley, 8; Stoke, 
156 ; Woodchester, 663 

Hampshire : Bournemouth, 663; Buckholt 
Farm, 301; Christchurch, 308; Elve- 
tham-house, 663; Idsworth, 426; Isle 
of Wight, 300; Netley Abbey, 172, 657, 
683, 684; Portsmouth, 69; Purbrook 
Park, 327; Romsey, 78, 298; Shor- 
well, 46; Silchester, 419 ; Southampton, 
656 ; Winchester, 158, 298, 391; Yar- 
mouth, 156 

Herefordshire : Belmont, 161; Byton, 156; 
Dewchurch, 662; Hereford, 67, 158, 
298, 539; Holmer, 662; Leominster, 
442; Much Marcle, 66; Newport, 162; 
Tiberton Court, 327 

Hertfordshire : Abbots Langley, 327; Am- 
well, Great, 56; Bishop Stortford, 162; 
541; Harpenden, 662; Hatfield, 287; 
Hoddesdon, 662; Kimpton, 662; Roys- 
ton, 288, 421; Watford, 390; Wheat- 
hamstead, 387 

Huntingdonshire: Huntingdon, 58 

Kent: Ashford, 142; Bekesbourn, 140; 
Canterbury, 69, 78, 122, 164, 301, 404, 
427, 663; Chatham, 158; Cobham, 
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542; Cowling Castle, 141 ; Ditton, 160; 
Dover, 159, 651; East Malling, 70; 
Foley - house, 327; Folkestone, 142 ; 
Gravesend, 442; Hartlip, 78; Hythe, 
424; Maidstone, 191, 303; Margate, 
478; Milton-next-Sittingbourne, 162; 
Plaxtol, 140; Reculver, 148, 534; Ro- 
chester, 141, 542; Ryarsh, 303; Sand- 
hurst, 413; Sheppey, 140; Sibertswold, 
164; Stone, 387; Thanet, 304; West- 
borough, 142; Wilbraham, Little, 164; 
Wrotham, 542; Willesborough, 142 

Lancashire: Droylsden, 162; Furness 
Abbey, 684; Lancaster, 327; Levens- 
hulme, 157; Liverpool, 49, 156, 161, 
162, 190, 317; Manchester, 157, 158, 
161, 162; Preston, 162; Trafferd-park, 
327; Warrington, 68 

Eeicestershire: Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 391 ; 
Belgrave, 547; Fenny Drayton, 547 ; 
Keythorpe-hall, 66; Leicester, 54, 80, 
160, 441, 442, 546, 547 ; Pickwell, 547; 
Skeffington, 327, 547 ; Thurlaston, 302 ; 
Welby, 547; Whitwick, 542 

Lincolnshire ; Boston, 169; Bottesford, 
441; Cawthorpe, Little, 541; Epworth, 
162; Grimsby, Great, 55, 413; Hack- 
thorn, 327 ; Kirmington, 160; Lincoln, 
2, 158, 177, 237, 312, 547, 551, 674; 
Louth, 158, 303; Ludborough, 160; 
Market Deeping, 428; Purfleet, 543; 
Torrington, West, 541 ; Waleby, 683 

Merionethshire: Corris, 156; Dendraeth 
Castle, 327 

Monmouthshire: Abergavenny, 66, 161 ; 
Chepstow, 327 ; Kentchurch, 662; Lian- 
dogo, 662; Nash, 662; Penhow, 66 

Montgomeryshire : Crosswood, 327 

Middlesex: Aldersgate, 543; Barking, 
450; Brompton, 155; Chelsea, 161; 
Chiswick, 286; Clerkenwell, 428 ; Ed- 
monton, 34; Finsbury, 542; Hackney, 
33, 428; Haggerstone, 154; Hammer 
smith, 155 ; Hampton Court, 407 ; Har- 
row, 53; Highgate, 161; Islington, 33, 
155.; Kensington, 32; K. South, 302 ; 
Knightsbridge, 156 ; London,, 8, 56, 58, 
69, 71, 154, 162, 167, 245,, 286, 304, 
361, 404, 426, 533, 543, 644,. 646, 654, 
657, 663; Paddington, 155; Paul’s 
Cross, 70 ; Sunbury, 663; Tiburne, 31 ; 
Tottenham, 38; Westiuiinster, 58, 72, 
120, 146, 159, 238, 239, 303, 305, 359, 
422, 479, 594, 654 

Norfolk: Aylmer-hall, 69; Barningham, 
327; Dereham, West, 286, 428; Easton, 
655; Harleston, 442; Norwich, 442 

Northamptonshire: Braybrooke, 66 ; Earl’s 
Barton, 563 ; Gayton, 66; King’s Sut- 
ton, 404, 419; Northampton, 160 ; 
Peterborough, 64, 400; Thenford, 327 ; 
Woodford, 66 

Northumberland: Alnwick, 655,683; Bead- 
nell, 669; Corbridge, 669; Hexham, 
542; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 156, 161, 
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162, 399, 431, 668; Shawdon, 827 ; 
Tosson, 173; Whitfield, 156 

Nottinghamshire : Basford, Old, 159, New, 
1457; Blyth, 128, 131; Nottingham, 
300, 406; Rufford Abbey, 327 

Oxfordshire: Adwell, 327; Ditchley, 304 ; 
Islip, 4, 285 ; Littlemore, 3; Overworton, 
404; Oxford, 3, 5,7, 62,.70, 76, 127, 290, 
296, 319, 414, 437; Waterperry, 440, 
594; Woolvercot, 160 - 

Pembrokeshire: Hean Castle, 327; Kil- 
cheyden, 541; -Monnington, 541; St. 
David's, 156 

Radnorshise: Abernant, 327 

Rutlandshire: Ashwell, 66 ; Ayston, 327 ; 
Oakham, 546 

Salop: Benthall, 119; Broseley, 327; 
Linley-hall, 68; Ludlow, 540; Pitch- 
ford, 66 ;.Shrewsbury, 68, 657; Stock- 
ton, 159; Sundorne Castle, 656 ; Wrox- 
eter, 630, 652 } 

Somerse(shire: Barton Grange, 327 ; Bath, 
301,657; Chew Magna, 66, 160; Clapton- 
in-Gordano, 495 ; Clevedon, 489 ; Coker, 
West, 654; Congresbury, 495; Frome, 
414; Nunney, 166, 690; Publow, 159; 
Tickenham, 491; Wells, 158, 651; 
Worle-hill, 65; Yatton, 497; Yeovil, 
159 

Staffordshire: Heybridge, 327 ; Lichfield, 
159; 296; Rolleston, 44; Wolverhamp- 
ton, 161 

Suffolk; Bradley, Little, 387; Felixstow, 
303; Hadleigh, 150; Hoxne, 255; Ips- 
wich, 442;.Ixworth, 663; Lowestoft, 
450; Melford, 327; Rendlesham-park, 
304; Southwold, 68; Sudbury, 67; 
Wratting, 191 : 

Sufrey: Battersea,,68; Carshalton, 327 ; 
Cobham, 543, 663; Ewell,288; Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, 442; -Lambeth, 303; 
Reigate, 53 ; Streatham, 278 

Sussex: Boxgrove, 44; Chichester, 158, 
302, 526, 540, 541, 155; Felbridge- 
park, 327 ; rstpierpoint, 662; Lanc- 
ing, 541; Zewes, 69; Offham, 157; 
Sompting, 563 

Warwickshire: Baddesley Clinton, 410; 
Birmingham, 157, 162; Coventry, 358, 
535; Kegworth, 52; Long Compton, 
420; Warwick; 327 - 

Westmoreland: Appleby, 327 

Wiltshire: Aldbourn, 384; Alton, 385; 
Barford St. Martin, 385 ; Berwick Bas- 
set, 385; Boyton, 159;. Bradford, 157, 
885; Bromham, 335; Broughton Gif- 
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fard, 385; Buckington, 156; Charlton, 
385; ,Chiseldon, 385;. Clyffe Pypard, 
384; Colerne, 421 ; Collixigbourne, 385 ; 
Compton Camberlaine, 327.; Dantsey, 
885; Devizes, 384, 385,651; Draycote, 
384 ; Durnford, Great,:385.; Fovant, 384; 
Great Bedwin, 385 ; Lacock, 385,; Land- 
ford, 342; Long Newnten, 384; Mere, 
885; Minety, 385; Ogbourne, 386 ; 
Oxenwood, 663; Pewsey, 663; Pres- 
hute, 385; Salisbury, 385; Seend, 
385; Stockton, 385; Tisbury, 385; 
Wanborough, 885 ; Westbury, 385 ; West 
Dean, 385; West Lavington, 385.; Wil- 
ton, 885; Woodford, 385; Wootton 
Rivers, 663; Wraxhall, North, 78; 
Upton Lovell, 384 

* Worcestershire: Abberley Hall, 327 ; Alue, 
Great, 175; Barbourne, 175; Bewdley, 
651; Bromsgrove, 176, 542; Cow 
Honeybourn, 175, 684; Doverdale, 176 ; 
Malvern, 175 ; M. Great, 539; Pershore, 
42; Redditch, 177; Rye-court, 440, 
478, 594; Shelsley Walsh, 175; Stoke 
Prior, 175; Wick, 175; Witley, 175; 
Worcester, 158, 175; Wollaston, 157 ; 
Upper Sapey, 175 

Yorkshire: Danby, 498; Feliskirk, 160; 
Glaisdale, 498; Guisborough, 498; 
Halifax, 304; Hambarton, 663; Leeds, 
162; Malton, 318, 446; Newburgh- 
park, 327; Norton, 446; Notsel], 303; 
Richmond,.159; Ripon, 120; Rossing- 
ton, 541; Salterhebble, 303; Scar- 
borough, 442; Sheffield, 66; Skelton, 498; 
Tickhill, 129; Wentbridge, 238 ; West- 
erdale, 498; Whitby, 498; Whitwell, 
157; Yarm, 161; York, 48, 177, 299, 
434, 594,497, 672 

Ireland; Antrim, 430; Ballylarkin, 172; 
Cork, 530; Dublin, 78, 430; Dun- 
shaughlin, 133; Glassmullagh, 1723 
Kilkenny, 171, 172, 429, 545; Kinsale, 
531; Waterford, 172; Youghal, % 

Scotland: Aberdeen, 548 ; Bellielvie, 43. 
Blair Drummond, 1743 Brechin, 441, 
549; Briggs, 433; Broughty Castle, 
548; Burghhead, 548; Bute, 133; 
Cardross, 17; Culbin, 174; Culross, 
548 ; Dennistoun, 14; Dolphinton, 301; 
Duffus, 548; Dumbarton, 13; Edin- 
burgh, 73, 277, 433, 547, 670; Firth of 
Forth, 547; Harris, 173; Inch Maree, 
671; Inveramsay, 548; Kirkheugh, 433; 
Lewis, 173,434; Ruthwell, 433; Strowan, 
550; Taransay, 434; Udny, 174 
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